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8  ERRANDS  OF  MERCY. 

was  just  room  for  a  person  to  stand.  Between  the 
foot  of  his  bed  and  the  small  window  opposite  was  a 
little  wooden  bench,  upon  which  his  wife  was  sitting ; 
while  two  little  children,  covered  with  rags,  were 
playing  merrily  at  her  feet  A  shelf,  nailed  to  the 
wall,  and  holding  a  cup  and  a  pot,  was  the  only  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  room,  besides  the  bed  and  the 
bench,  and  a  piece  of  candle  stuck  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  standing  in  the  window. 

"  And  where  do  your  children  sleep  ?"  I  asked  the 
woman. 

"  Under  this  bench,  on  the  floor,  sir." 

"  Yes,  on  .the  bare  floor,  without  bed,  blanket,  or 
piUow,"  quoth  the  missionary ;  "  and  yet  they  look 
healthier  and  stronger  than  the  children  of  many  a 
rich  man." 

"  And  where  do  you  cook  and  eat  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  the  kitchen  below,  sir,  with  the  other  tenants." 

The  missionary  here  informed  me  that  this  room, 
with  seventeen  similar  little  dens,  belonged  to  a  land- 
lady who  lived  in  the  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  at  the  same  time  was  the  dining  and  sitting- 
room  for  all  her  tenants.  The  rent  of  this  miserable 
cell  was  three-and-sixpence  a-week.  The  missionary 
read  the  story  of  blind  Bartimeus  to  the  sick  man, 
and  explained  it  to  hiTn  We  then  went  down  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  inside  of  the  shutter  bore  the  inscription — 
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"  Lodgings  for  single  men  travellers,  3d.  per  night." 
Three  or  fonr  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  were  sitting 
astride  the  frame  of  the  open  window.  Shoes  and 
stockings  they  had  not,  and  their  trousers  were  suffi- 
ciently worn  away  to  show  their  naked  legs  up  to 
their  knees.  The  kitchen  was  a  tolerably  large  low- 
ceiled  apartment.  A  long  wooden  table,  capable  of 
giving  accommodation  to  about  twenty  individuals, 
ran  across  the  place  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall. 
A  few  dirty,  wretched-looking  women  were  sitting  at 
it,  some  sleeping,  others  talking.  The  landlady,  a 
tall,  stout  woman,  with  a  gay,  jovial-looking  counte- 
nance, received  us  with  evident  signs,  of  compla- 
cency. 

"  So  this  is  the  common  kitchen  for  the  tenants,"  I 
said,  looking  round. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said;  "and  isrCt  it  a  good  place? 
Look  at  that  fira  It  bums  all  the  day,  and  plenty 
of  water,  sir." 

She  went  to  the  boUer,  and  turning  the  tap,  showed 
that  there  was  really  water  in  it.  Meanwhile  the 
boys  jximped  from  the  window,  and  grouped  round 
us,  staring  with  curious  looks.  Their  naked  breasts 
showed  they  were  not  encumbered  with  under-cloth- 
ing. A  pair  of  torn  trousers,  and  the  remainder  of 
an  old  coat,  constituted  the  whole  of  their  garde-robe, 

"  Do  these  boys  also  live  here  1"  I  asked. 

"  Live  1"  the  landlady  repeated,  with  a  laugh.   "  Yes, 
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they  live  here  and  everywhere  else.  They  axe  often 
here  during  the  day." 

"  And  where  do  they  sleep  ?" 

"  Why,  wherever  they  can  make  themselves  a  bed : 
on  the  steps,  or  in  a  passage." 

"  So  they  have  no  parents  ?" 

"  They  probably  never  knew  them,"  the  missionary 
said.  "These  are  our  little  vagabonds,  who  knock 
about  the  streets  and  do  aU  sorts  of  mischief  I 
have  often  urged  them  to  go  to  the  reformatory, 
where  they  will  be  fed  and  dressed  and  taught,  but 
they  won't  go.     They  prefer  this  life." 

The  boys  heard  this  conversation  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  looked  us  in  the  face  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  if  we  were  talking  about  the  steeple  of  St 
Giles's  church.  Still  they  were  fine  boys;  two  of 
them  especially  bore  really  aristocratic-looking  coun- 
tenances. Alas  1  their  fathers  were  perhaps  this  very- 
moment  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  continental  tour, 
or  tally-ho-ing  across  the  tur£  Ah,  when  on  that 
great  day  of  the  revelation  of  all  the  secret  things  of 
man,  the  sinner  shall  learn  the  subsequent  history  of 
his  crime  in  aU  its  ramifications,  what  a  bitter  drop 
that  knowledge  will  be  in  the  wormwood-cup  of  his 
everlasting  remorse ! 

I  visited  five  or  six  other  families  with  my  friend 
the  missionary  that  day.  He  faithfully  and  earnestly 
proclaimed  to  them  both  life  and  death,  the  blessing 
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and  the  curse.  He  was  kindly  received  by  all,  and 
not  the  slightest  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way  to 
prevent  him  from  delivering  his  message.  In  two 
families,  however,  I  observed  that  his  words  were 
replied  to  with  something  more  than  a  dead  silence. 
These  people  evidently  looked  for  something  better 
than  merely  temporal  support.  The  words  of  the 
missionary  appeared  to  go  home  to  their  hearts,  as 
the  only  true  consolation  in  their  poverty  and  alHic- 
tion.  It  was  touching,  also,  to  see  what  a  warm 
interest  they  took  in  his  person,  and  how  glad  they 
were  to  learn  that  he  had.  met  with  no  insult  that 
day. 

As  we  were  walking  out  of  the  district  we  passed 
two  policemen,  who  were  walking  in. 

"  You  see,  they  always  go  two  together  here,"'the 
missionary  said ;  "  and  at  some  seasons  they  do  not 
visit  this  quarter  except  in  bands  of  twelve." 

"  And  ycm  go  always  alone  ?"  I  observed. 

"  You  know,"  he  answered  with  a  smile,  "  we  are 
never  alone,  wherever  we  go ;  for  it  is  written, '  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  Him.' " 

The  kindness  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society 
enabled  me  to  accompany  another  missionary  on  his 
visits  in  the  district  of  Westminster.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  one  day's  visiting,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  quarter,  though  exhibiting  fewer  instances 
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of  wretched  pauperism  than  that  of  St.  Giles,  sur- 
passes it  in  villany,  profligacy,  and  immoraUty.  And 
yet  the  missionary  here  is  looked  upon  as  if  he  were 
a  being  of  a  higher  order.  He  is  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  even  with  signs  of  grateful 
affection.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  rooms 
we  visited  were  inhabited  by  prostitutes  and  families 
of  a  doubtful  character :  still,  no  sooner  did  he  make 
his  appearance  than  their  faces  lit  up,  and  aU  were 
ready  to  listen  to  his  serious  and  often  deeply  affect- 
ing words.  I  did  not  observe  the  slightest  effort  to 
thwart  or  insult  him.  All  agreed  that  he  ivas  per- 
fectly right,  and  some  proved^  the  influence  of  his 
words  by  the  tears  that  glistened  in  their  eyes.  And 
if  any  one  should  try  to  molest  him,  he  was  sure  that 
the  whole  quarter  would  rise  in  his  defence. 

I  only  witnessed  one  instance  of  his  being  treated 
unkindly,  and  this  came  from  an  Irish  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic. It  was  at  a  common  kitchen  The  missionary 
entered  with  a  bundle  of  tracts  in  his  hand  There 
were  about  eight  women  and  half-a-dozen  of  men. 
Some  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  others  on  the  bench 
that  ran  alongside  the  long  wooden  table.  One  was 
busily  engaged  in  picking  at  a  fish-bone;  another 
was  nibbling  at  a  hot  potato  stuck  on  the  point  of  a 
knife ;  a  third  was  cutting  the  nails  of  his  toes.  The 
loud  hubbub  that  preceded  our  entrance  was  at  once 
turned  into  a  respectful  silence  when  we  made  our 
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appearance.  Some  of  the  women  even  rose  and 
dropped  a  curtsey.  I  saw  that  an  old  acquaintance 
had  entered.  They  all  accepted  a  tract  with  thanks, 
till  the  missionary  offered  one  to  a  ruffianly-looking 
man,  who  refused  it  with  a  curse. 

"  Oh,  for  shame !"  cried  the  women  with  one  voice ; 
and  in  a  trice  three  or  four  men  jumped  up,  and  in  a 
threatening  attitude  flung  half-a-dozen  of  not  very 
select  epithets  at  the  man's  head.  Now  the  whole 
kitchen  was  turned  into  a  Babel  of  confusion.  "  Mind 
your  own  business  1"  the  Irishman  cried.     "  Hold 

your  blasphemous  tongue,  you !"  cried  the  men, 

"  or  else  we'll  knock  out  your  brains,"  etc.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  missionary  could  silence  them, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  offender. 

"  Only  keep  quiet,  my  Mend,  and  teU  me  what  the 
reason — " 

.  "  AU  I  want  to  know  is  about  the  origin,  sir,  the  • 
origin.    You  understand?"  cried  Paddy,  vehemently 
gesticulating  with  his  fists. 

"  But  only  tell  me  why  you — " 

"I  say,  sir,  I  know  aU  about  it,"  screamed  the 
Irishman. 

"  But  you  don't  let  me  speak  out    I  only  want — " 

"  I  only  want  to  put  one  question  to  you,"  Paddy 
continued,  raising  his  voice  still  higher. 

"  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,"  a  man  cried, 
"  I'll  cut  strabs  off  your  ugly  face." 
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"  Only  one  question !  one  question !"  the  Irishman 
shouted. 

A  stout,  giant-like  woman  now  stepped  forward, 
and  placing  herseK  right  before  Paddy,  put  her  hands 
to  her  sides,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  she  screamed 
with  all  the  power  of  vociferation  her  lungs  were 
capable  of — ^*^  Silence !"  I  thought  an  engine  was 
sounding  its  whistle. 

This  remedy  took  efiFect  The  whole  kitchen  was 
for  a  moment  silent  as  the  grava 

*'  WeU,  let  us  hear  what  that  question  of  yours  is," 
quoth  the  missionary,  in  a  kind,  gentle  tone. 

"  I  want  you  to  teU  me  who  first  brought  Chris- 
tianity into  this  country,"  the  Irishman  answered, 
still  in  a  screaming  voice. 

"  Why,  the  Lord  did  it,"  the  missionary  replied. 

"The  Lord!  Was  the  Lord  ever  in  England?" 
•the  Irishman  asked  in  a  tone  of  contempt 

"  No,  but  He  sent  His  servants." 

"And  who  was  that  servant,  sir?"  Paddy  cried 
triumphantly.  "  Wlw  was  it  ?  Wasn't  it  Saint 
Gustin,  sir  ?  Saint  Gustin  !" 

"  Yes,  it  was  Saint  Augustine ;  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  — " 

"  Very  weU,  sir,  very  weU,"  Paddy  cried,  and 
taking  his  stand  face  to  face  with  the  missionary, 
he  said,  "  And  now,  can  you  teU  me  to  what  Church 
Saint  Gustin  belonged  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  to  the  Clmrch  of  Christ." 

This  answer  seemed  to  put  him  out  a  little.  He 
evidently  had  not  expected  it,  and  taking  his  seat  on 
the  bench  again,  he  said— 

"What?    No,  sir.     I  say— " 

"You  don't  know  it,"  several  voices  cried.  A 
little  man  stepped  forward,  whose  face  was  perfectly 
hideous.  When  his  lips  were  closed,  two  teeth  in 
the  left  corner  of.  his  mouth  stuck  out  like  tusks. 
And  a«  if  to  preserve  the  synunetry  he  held  a  pipe  in 
the  right  comer. 

"Am't  you  ashamed  of  kicking  up  such  a  row 
about  Gustin  ?"  he  cried.  "  My  brother  was  a 
sailor — ^" 

"  Hang  your  brother !"  the  Irishman  cried.  "  I 
say  Saint  Gustin — " 

A  general  uproar  took  place,  and  the  company 
again  fell  into  great  confusion,  sufficient  to  split  one's 
head,  while  the  Irishman  tried  to  outcry  the  assembly 
by  roaring,  "  Gustin !  Gustin !" 

The  missionary  succeeded  in  silencing  the  tempest. 

"  Now  let  us  hear  who  Gustin  was,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  sure  you  don't  know." 

"  Who,  then,  was  he  ?"  asked  Paddy. 

"  Why,  it  is  you  who  were  to  teU  it  us." 

"Wasn't  he — ^wasn't  he — ^Ay,  sir?"  he  continued, 
rising  again  and  knocking  his  right  fist  into  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand.    "  Ay,  sir,  what  did  the  Lord  say  to 
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Peter  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  He  said — ^he  said — ^apon 
this  rock  I  will  build  1117  ChurcL    Yes,  so  he  said." 

"I  agree,"  the  missioiiary  answered;  **but  what 
did  our  blessed  Lord  mean  by  that  rock  V* 

But  every  effort  to  continue  the  conversation  failed. 
The  other  men  pounced  upon  their  obstinate  com- 
panion, and  it  became  rather  dangerous  to  stay  longer 
at  this  placa 

"  Here  you  have  had  a  specimen  of  what  I  have 
often  to  go  through,"  the  missionary  said  to  me  when 
we  again  breathed  the  fresh  air.  "  But  for  those 
Irishmen,  I  should  have  but  quiet  work  hera  I  had 
rather  deal  with  thieves  and  outcasts  than  with  those 
intolerant  fiEmatics." 

While  walking  on  we  met  with  a  man  tolerably 
well  dressed.  The  missionary  stopped  him,  and 
asked  him  about  his  present  way  of  living.  They 
had  known  one  another  for  a  long  time.  The  man 
was  nearly  seventy,  and  cohabiting  with  a  woman  to 
whom  he  was  not  married.  He  had  been  a  notorious 
drunkard,  but  seemed  to  have  given  up  his  intem- 
perate habits  of  late, — at  least  so  he  said  The 
missionary  now  seriously  spoke  to  him  about  his 
connection  with  the  woman.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  it  appeared  that  the  man  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and  when  the  missionary 
reminded  him  of  what  God's  Word  said  about  the 
future  state  of  the  drunkard  and  adulterer,  he  showed 
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the  pangs  of  his  conscience  by  the  emotion  that  was 
visible  on  his  countenance. 

"  Poor  man,"  the  missionary  aaid,  when  we  walked 
on,  "  God  has  enabled  me  by  continuous  addresses  to 
bring  him  so  far  that  he  sees  the  truth  as  clearly  as 
you  and  I,  but  he  never  can  resolve  to  take  a  decided 
step." 

"  Can  you  point  to  many  instances  of  notorious 
sinners  being  truly  converted  to  Christ  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Alas !"  he  answered,  "  not  many.  I  believe  that 
my  work  here  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  but  it  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  belief;  it  is  not  often  I  am  per- 
mitted to  see  the  fruits  of  what  I  have  sown." 

I  thought  it  must  be  so.  Gin  here  exercises  such 
a  power  over  the  whole  population,  that  the  Word  of 
God  seems  to  die  away  like  a  sound  in  a  bottomless 
pit.  And  yet,  who  can  teU  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
may  not  penetrate  to  unlock  a  door  which  is  closed 
to  the  hand  of  man  ?  The  work  of  the  London  City 
Missionary  Society  is  certainly  a  hard,  and  in  many 
cases  apparently  a  hopeless  work.  But  if  it  ceased,  I 
am  afraid  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  would  ere  long 
break  down  under  the  pestiferous  miasmi  that  would 
spread  fixjm  those  sinks  of  corruption  and  profligacy. 


B 
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whole  of  the  poor  wretch's  history  stood  at  once  before 
my  recollection.  A  shudder  thrilled  through  me  at 
the  thought  of  what  the  end  must  be  of  such  a  life ; 
and  that  end  now  so  near  !  He  had  been  well  edu- 
cated ;  he  had,  in  his  youth,  been  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  house  of  God ;  he  knew  his  Bible  as  weU  as  I 
knew  it.  Admonitions,  warnings,  entreaties  to  keep 
liimseK  aloof  from  the  paths  of  evil  had  not  been 
wanting.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  not  ceased  repeatedly 
to  knock  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  but  he  had  stub- 
bornly resisted.  And  now  the  measure  was  full,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  his  Maker  and 
Judge  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  ! 

"  Is  he  in  a  condition  to  be  spoken  to  ?"  I  asked 
the  missionary. 

"  He  is,  and  I  believe  he  is  now  accessible  to  good 
words — at  least,  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  Bible, 
and  he  thanked  me  in  a  voice  of  emotion  for  my 
short  address  and  prayer." 

"  I  vnll  go  with  you  and  see  him,"  I  said. 

As  we  crossed  Gresham  Street,  we  were  passed  by 
a  young  lady  who  kindly  nodded  to  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  I  asked. 

"  She  is  one  of  my  missionary  agents,"  answered 
Mr.  Smith,  with  a  smila 

*'  Indeed  I"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  So  you 
keep  a  staff  of  agents  on  your  own  account  ?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer ;  "  they  are  of  both  sexes, 
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you  know.    You  too  are  one  of  them,  and  I  have  you 
on  duty  just  now,  you  observe." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  replied  I. 

"  Ah,"  he  continued,  "  she  is  a  real  angel  of  con- 
solation ;  she  is  gifted  with  a  rare  talent  for  finding 
out  distress  where  it  is  screened  behind  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  for  filling  an  empty  lamp  with  oil 
without  soiling  its  glossy  outside.  I  daresay  you 
have  heard  of  that  carpenter  who  feU  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  in  Basinghall  Street,  and  died  instantan- 
eously, a  few  months  since ;  well,  many  heard  of  it, 
but  it  was  soon  forgotten,  and  we  least  of  aU  thought 
of  the  wife  and  three  children  whom  the  man  left 
behind.  But  Miss  Eogers  betook  herself  the  next 
morning  to  the  poor  widow's  house,  to  remind  her 
that  she  had  a  Husband  still  of  whom  death  could 
not  bereave  her.  She  soon  found  out  aU  about  the 
woman's  circumstances,  and  that  all  her  sources  of 
subsistence  were  on  a  sudden  stopped;  and  seeing 
that  she  was  an  honest,  respectable  person,  who  kept 
her  household  in  good  order.  Miss  Eogers  secretly 
collected  subscriptions  till  she  was  able  to  put  her  in 
a  little  shop,  where  she  now  earns  a  livelihood  for 
herself  and  her  little  ones ;  and  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about  it, — ^nor  should  I,  had  not  the  good 
woman  herself  made  me  her  confidant." 

While  thus  talking,  we  reached  the  quarter  in 
which  Hurt  lived.     A  dark  wooden  staircase  in  a 
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dirty  court  led  us  to  a  back  room  on  the  second  floor. 
If  misery  and  destitution  had  taken  up  their  abode 
anywhere  it  was  here.  Shabby  remains  of  former 
affluence  strangely  contrasted  with  the  most  loath- 
some effects  of  poverty,  neglect,  and  filth.  A  walnut 
bookcase,  which  must  have  once  been  an  elegant 
piece  of  furniture,  was  placed  against  the  dirty  white- 
washed wall;  two  of  its  four  nicely-carved  pillars 
were  broken,  and  its  much-damaged  shelves  bore  a 
broken  soap-box,  a  bundle  of  false  hair,  a  piece  of  a 
comb,  a  wine-bottle  with  a  bit  of  candle  stuck  in  it, 
a  cracked  wine-glass,  a  stuffed  bird,  a  broken  flute, 
etc.  Chairs  there  were  not,  but  I  saw  two  wooden 
forms,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  two  half-naked 
little  children,  who  were  playing  with  a  dead  fish 
and  a  pitcher  of  water.  Four  other  children  were  at 
the  Eagged  School,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  succeeded 
in  getting  them  to  attend  regularly.  A  frame  of  a 
bedstead,  covered  with  straw  and  rags,  stood  in  a 
comer  opposite  the  fire-place.  I  could  scarcely  re- 
cognise the  pale,  emaciated,  unshaven  face,  or  realise 
that  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  once  one  of  the 
handsomest  persons  I  ever  knew.  Eeclining  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed  was  a  taU  slender  woman,  whose 
regular  features  betokened  past  beauty.  Her  dress 
was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  parable  of  the  old 
garment  patched  up  with  pieces  of  new  clotL  Still 
there  was  something  in  her  attitude  and  movements 
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which  betrayed  the  former  actress.  She  was  the 
image  of  suffering  and  destitution.  It  was  evident 
that  it  was  from  weakness  that  she  had  taken  her 
place  on  the  bed,  as  she  was  scarcely  able  to  keep 
herself  standing.  After  having  risen  when  we  entered, 
she  again  dropped  down,  almost  fainting  from  the 
exertion. 

Hurt  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  when  he  saw 
me,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  just  leave  you  alone  for  a  minute,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Smith  into  my  ear,  "  as  I  am  going  to  buy 
some  refreshment  for  the  woman  and  the  children." 

I  took  the  wooden  form  which  was  unoccupied, 
and  seated  myself  by  the  bedside. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,"  I  said  to  the  invalid ;  "  I 
am  not  come  to  upbraid,  but  to  comfort  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr. ^,"  he  answered,  casting  a  look  upon 

me  which  I  shall  never  forget — I  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  more  indicative  of  remorse  or  of  surprise, — ^"  I 
am  unworthy  of  so  much  kindness.  Can  you  forgive 
me  aU  the  evil  I  have  done  to  you  ?" 

I  tendered  him  my  hand,  which  he  pressed  spas- 
modically. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I.  "  But  my  forgive- 
ness is  a  small  matter,  my  friend.  I  am  myself  a 
sinner,  and  what  is  all  the  evil  you  have  done  to  me 
in  comparison  with  what  God  in  His  mercy  has  for- 
given me  ?    The  person  to  whom  you  have  done  the 
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greatest  evil  is  yourself.  Are  you  aware  of  the  con- 
dition you  are  in  at  present  ?" 

'*  I  am,"  was  the  answer.  '^  I  am  a  dying  man. 
There  is  no  hope  for  me,  neither  for  my  body,  nor — 
nor — ^for  my  soul!"  he  added,  in  a  voice  choking 
with  tears. 

"  There  is  for  your  soul !"  said  I,  in  a  decisive  tona 
"  As  long  as  it  is  the  day  of  grace,  there  is  in  Jesus 
an  open  door  to  escape,  even  for  the  chief  of  sinners." 

"Day  of  grace,"  he  repeated  mournfully.  "You 
don't  know,  sir,  how  recklessly  during  my  life  I  have 
played  with  that  word.  Do  you  remember  how, 
when  I  was  a  lad,  you  one  day  ordered  me  to  cash 

a  three  months'  bill  at  the  bank  of  Messrs. and 

Co.  ?  I  made  the  remark  that  it  was  three  days  over 
the  date  on  which  the  bill  was  due,  and  you  seemed 
pleased  with  that  observation  You  then  explained 
to  me  what  days  of  grace  are,  and  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  them,  there  is  no  possibility  of  further 
delaying  in  payment.  *  Now,  Willie,'  you  then  said 
to  me,  '  mind  the  days  of  grace  which  God  has 
allowed  you,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  money  when 
your  life's  bill  is  due.'  This  saying  of  yours  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me  at  the  time,  and  I  began 
to  be  thoughtful  about  the  concerns  of  my  souL  But 
pride  and  self-complacency  took  possession  of  my 
heart,  and  brought  me  into  bad  company ;  and  after 
that,  when  my  conscience  rebuked  me,  and  you  re- 
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monstrated  with  me,  I  would  often  in  a  jesting  mood 
say  to  myself, '  Ah,  well,  the  days  of  grace  which  the 
Lord  allows  are  more  than  three;  plenty  of  time 
before  my  bill  becomes  due !'  But  oh,  it  is  due  now, 
and  the  days  of  grace  are  at  an  end,  and  what  have  I 
to  pay  with  ?" 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Smith  re-entered,  and  placed 
the  contents  of  a  basket,  which  a  boy  brought  in, 
upon  the  tabla  There  was  everything  a  hungry 
stomach  could  crave, — a  jug  with  steaming  soup,  and 
a  loaf,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  plate  of  cold 
meat,  and  half  a  pint  of  port  for  the  sick  man,  and 
oranges,  and  some  sugar,  and  two  wooUen  jackets  for 
the  naked  children,  and  a  box  with  soap,  and  a  toweL 
I  wondered  how  he  could  have  got  it  all  for  ten 
shillings,  and  thought  such  a  lucrative  business  was 
worth  speculating  in ;  so  I  again  dropped  something 
into  his  hand  and  whispered  a  few  words  about  coal 
and  a  bed  and  a  blanket.  While  he  was  away  on 
this  errand  it  was  a  luxury  to  see  how  the  soup  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  eatables  disap- 
peared under  the  hands  of  the  woman  and  her  two 
little  children.  Meanwhile,  I  took  the  cracked  wine- 
glass from  the  shelf  of  the  book-case  and  pressed  an 
orange  into  it,  and  having  mixed  a  little  sugar  with 
it,  I  gave  it  to  the  sick  man.  The  whole  scene  was 
like  a  showery  day  after  a  long  summer  drought 

"  William,"  I  said,  "  the  days  of  grace  are  not  yet 
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at  an  end.  Suppose  there  is  only  one  day  to  ran, 
there  is  yet  time  to  get  the  amount  of  your  bill" 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  late  now,"  he  sighed ;  "  I  have 
wasted  my  time." 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  I  answered  "  Still  it  is  the  day 
of  grace." 

**  My  debt  is  so  great !  my  sins  are  so  great !" 
groaned  he,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Not  too  great  to  be  paid  even  this  moment,"  I 
replied.  "  If  you  had  to  pay  your  debt  in  silver  and 
gold,  I  should,  with  you,  despair  to  collect  such  an 
enormous  amount  in  one  day.  But  you  know  the 
apostle  says, '  We  are  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ.'  That  fountain  opened  for  aU  sin  and 
uncleanness  is  inexhaustible,  dear  friend,  and  acces- 
sible at  every  moment.  As  long  as  it  is  the  day  of 
grace,  that  fountain  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
market-place,  flowing  on  and  on  without  stopping, 
and  whosoever  is  athirst^  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely." 

These  words  seemed  to  have  a  calming  influence 
upon  his  mind.  At  least  his  nervous  emotion  abated, 
and  he  appeared  more  accessible  to  quiet  reasoning. 

"  You  do  not  know,  sir,"  he  said  to  me  in  a  calm 
voice,  "  how  impossible  it  is,  at  the  end  of  a  life  such 
as  I  have  led,  to  believe  that  there  is  stiU  a  way  to 
escape  its  due  reward." 
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"  Impossible !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  there  anything 
impossible  with  God  ?  Look  at  the  thief  on  the 
cross.  I  know  your  life  has  not  been  what  it  ought, 
b:ut  his  was  not  better  at  any  rate.  Yet  at  the  very 
last  moment  he  was  saved.  Only  one  minute  re- 
mained for  him  before  he  died  to  turn  his  face  prayer- 
fully to  Jesus,  and  the  whole  list  of  his  sins,  long  and 
black  as  it  was,  was  swept  away  by  one  word  of  the 
all-merciful  Saviour." 

"  True,"  answered  he,  "  and  I  have  often  thought 
in  these  days  of  agony  and  despair  of  that  wonderful 
story,  trying  to  draw  a  ray  of  light  from  it,  to  comfort 
my  soul  in  its  utter  darkness ;  but  every  effort  has 
been  paralysed  by  the  thought  that,  great  sinner  as 
that  thief  was,  yet  he  was  but  a  child  in  wickedness 
compared  with  me,  for  he  never  knew  the  Gospel 
and  the  power  of  grace  until  he  beheld  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross.  But  I  have  from  my  youth  been 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  I  even  at  one 
time  pledged  myself  to  His  service,  but  I  fell  away 
and  delivered  myself  up  unto  the  service  of  the  devil, 
rejecting  so  great  a  salvation,  crucifying  Christ  again, 
and  counting  His  blood  an  unholy  thing.  And  now 
that  the  evil  master  whom  I  served  as  long  as  I  had 
the  power  abandons  me,  and  leaves  me  in  the  hands 
of  the  tormentors,  I  wish  to  escape  and  avail  myself 
of  that  grace  which  I  once  so  recklessly  insulted  and 
rejected ;  but  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  fresh  insult  to 
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be  impudent  enough  to  apply  under  such  ciicum- 
stances  and  after  such  antecedent&  No,  sir,  there  is 
no  hope  for  me.  My  days  of  grace  have  expired  for 
ever !" 

He  buried  his  face  in  the  rags  that  constituted 
his  pillow,  and  for  a  while  continued  to  weep  like  a 
child.  Alas !  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was 
too  much  truth  in  what  he  had  been  saying.  Look- 
ing at  him  only  in  the  light  of  justice,  what  could 
be  more  righteous  than  his  condemnation !  He  was 
like  a  tree  which  had  wasted  all  its  sap  and  strength 
in  producing  only  leaves  to  please  itself  with,  and 
poisonous  fruits  which  had  been  obnoxious  to  every- 
body; and  now,  after  having  spoiled  its  strength, 
when  it  is  about  to  wither  away  in  the  best  of  its 
days — ^what  garden  can  it  be  transplanted  to  ?  But 
I  could  not  allow  justice  alone  to  speak  here.  I 
could  have  allowed  it  had  I  found  him  a  hardened 
sinner,  trying  to  establish  his  own  righteousness. 
But  I  found  him  bathed  in  tears,  accusing  himself, 
broken-hearted  and  at  the  brink  of  despair  under  the 
remorse  of  his  conscience.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a 
work  of  his  late  master,  I  thought  This  is  a  work 
of  grace  in  his  heart.  The  day  has  not  yet  drawn  to 
its  close.  No,  no,  Jesus  will  not  allow  it  to  close 
before  His  Spirit  accomplish  the  work  He  has  com- 
menced ! 

"  William,"  I  said,  when  he  had  resumed  liis  former 
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calmness,  "I  wish  I  could  say  that  you  are  over- 
colouring  your  sad  condition ;  but,  alas !  I  must 
remind  you  that  what  you  have  been  saying  just 
now  was  said  by  me  years  ago  when  I  spoke  to  you 
of  the  fearful  consequences  which  your  irregular  life 
would  necessarily  lead  to." 

"  Oh !  I  know,  I  know,"  said  he.  "  You  foretold 
me  aU  I  am  experiencing  now.  You  pointed  to  my 
deathbed,  and  you  asked  me  what  would  be  left  to 
console  me  with  if  I  continued  in  that  way  ?  But  I 
thought,  the  day  of  grace  is  long,  and  I  shall  manage 
to  be  in  good  time  yet." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  I  asked,  "  how  I  once  said  to 
you, '  William,  do  not  play  with  truth.  It  is  like  a 
steel  spring :  if  once  bent  beyond  its  power  it  never 
acts  again  as  it  did  before;  it  becomes  lame  and 
powerless  to  your  mind,  and  even  the  most  striking 
and  consoling  text  of  Scripture  will  lose  its  taste  and 
flavour?'" 

"Oh  1  I  do  remember  it,"  replied  he, " and  it  was 
so  true.  I  know  aU  the  texts  of  the  Gospel  which 
speak  of  Christ's  love  towards  sinners ;  but  they  are 
nothing  to  me,  they  have  lost  their  meaning,  they 
leave  me  comfortless.  I  knew  them  all  by  heart 
from  my  childhood,  and  during  my  wicked  life  they 
would  rise  thousands  of  times  to  my  memory,  even 
in  the  very  moments  when  I  was  indulging  my  sinful 
passions ;  but  I  threw  them  away  fretfully,  laughed 
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them  down,  or  drowned  them  in  drink  But  now 
they  come  again  to  revenge  themselves  upon  me, 
marshalling  themselves  in  a  file  before  my  wearied 
mind  day  and  night,  looking  at  me,  as  it  were,  with 
cold,  stem  faces,  as  if  saying,  '  God  judge  between 
thee  and  us !' " 

A  shudder  passed  through  my  frame  at  these 
words.  I  looked  upward  to  God  and  sighed,  "  Thou 
canst  make  them  smile  upon  him  again." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Smith  re-entered,  whispering 
into  my  ear  that  the  articles  he  had  bought  were  to 
be  sent  within  an  hour. 

"  Here  lies  a  dying  sinner  without  hope,"  I  said  to 
him.     I  then  told  him  the  topic  of  our  conversation. 

"  Just  so,"  he  said,  with  a  stem  face ;  "  these  are 
the  bitter  fraits  of  sio.  This  man's  sins  are  too  great 
to  be  forgiven." 

I  started,  and  looked  Mr.  Smith  in  the  face,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  reaUy  in  earnest.  Even 
Hurt  cast  a  look  of  surprise  at  him. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  deep  disapproval, 
"  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer.  "  Scripture  says,  *  God  is 
jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth ;  the  Lord  revengeth, 
and  is  furious ;  the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his 
adversaries,  and  He  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies.' " 

"  I  know  that  text  of  Nahum,"  said  I ;  "  but  in  the 
next  verse  he  says,  *  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger.' " 
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"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  gravely ;  "  but  he  adds, 
*  He  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked.'  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  spent  aU  his  life  in  wickedness.  How 
then  can  he  be  acquitted  ?  I  have  read  nowhere  in 
the  Bible  of  such  a  great  sinner  being  pardoned." 

"  Oh,  misery !"  said  Hurt,  burying  his  face  in  his 
rags. 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Smith  surprised  and  inquiringly. 

'*  No,  I  don't  recollect  that  I  ever  read  of  such  a 
great  sinner  being  pardoned,"  repeated  Mr.  Smith, 
taking  no  notice  of  my  look. 

"  Take  Peter,  for  instance,  who  denied  the  Lord 
three  times  with  an  oath,"  I  said,  sharply. 

"  Ah,  that's  qiiite  a  different  case,"  replied  Mr. 
Smith ; ."  his  was  only  a  moment's  weakness ;  here  is 
a  man  who  has  denied  the  Lord  all  his  life  long.  Of 
such  sinners  being  pardoned  there  is  no  instance  in 
the  Bible,  as  far  as  I  recollect." 

"  Well,  then,  /  know  one,"  cried  Hurt  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone.  "  Take  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Heze- 
kiah,  who  made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  and 
wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  to 
provoke  him  to  anger,  and  shed  much  innocent  blood 
till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Yet  when  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  in  his  prison, 
he  was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  throne  in  mercy. 
Now,  I  am  a  great  sinner,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  I  am  a  greater  sinner  than  he." 
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"  Ah,  but  mind  that  was  in  the  day  of  the  law/' 
observed  Mr.  Smith,  df^gmatically;  ''and  that  was  a 
time  of  great  mercy,  as  it  seems." 

**  Well,  in  what  day  are  we  mnvf"  asked  Hurt, 
quickly. 

«  Why,  I  don't  know,**  replied  ilr.  Smith,  drily. 
"  What  day  do  you  think  we  are  in  ?" 

"  We  are  in  the  day  of  grace  I — ^yes,  in  the  day  of 
grace !"  cried  Hurt,  passionately. 

While  saying  so,  in  the  fervour  of  his  agitation,  lie 
raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  and  looked  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  face  with  eyes  glistening  like  live  coals.  Then, 
overpowered  by  his  weakness,  he  fell  back  on  his 
pillow  quite  exhausted. 

There  was  a  pause.  I  now  understood  Mr.  Smith's 
purpose. 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  he,  clasping  the  dying  man's 
hand  in  his,  ''if  Grod  pardoned  a  Manasseh  in  the 
day  of  the  law,  what  will  he  not  do  with  you  in  the 
day  of  grace  V 
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"  T  HAVE  just  come  to  tell  you  that  Jane  Higgins 
J-  is  getting  worse,  and  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you,"  said  my  friend  Mrs.  Parkes  to  me. 

"  Do  you  think  her  end  is  near  ?"  I  asked,  struck 
by  the  melancholy,  though  not  quite  unexpected, 
intelligence. 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  doctor  said 
she  may  live  a  couple  of  days  still,  but  he  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  her  dead  to-morrow.  Poor  thing ! 
what  a  pity — such  a  good,  lovely  girl !  But,  the  Lord 
be  praised,  she  rejoices  in  her  Saviour." 

I  locked  my  desk,  took  my  hat,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  invalid's  home.  But,  before  entering  her 
sick-room,  I  must  tell  you  her  story.  Perhaps  you 
will  learn  from  it  that  every  loss  is  not  a  calamity ; 
nay,  that  even  the  loss  of  aU  may  be  but  the  beginning 
of  a  great  gain. 

There  was  a  crowd  in  one  of  the  main  thorough- 

c 
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faxes  of  the  West-End  some  twenty  years  ago.  A 
little  girl  of  four  was  standing  crying  on  the  pave- 
ment Her  face  was  rather  soiled  by  her  tears,  which 
she  tried  to  wipe  away  with  her  hands,  yet  she  was 
a  fine  interesting-looking  child.  Her  dress  showed 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  class,  for  there 
was  a  neatness,  and  even  a  shade  of  elegance,  notice- 
able in  the  cut  of  her  frock.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance,  too,  seemed  to  show  that  her  parents 
must  be  people  of  some  education. 

Of  course  there  were  women  and  children  crowding 
round  her,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  peeping  over 
other  people's  shoulders  for  a  minute  or  two,  making 
room  again  for  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  upon 
finding  that  it  was  "  only  a  lost  child,"  and  that  a 
policeman  was  already  looking  after  her,  continued 
their  walk  under  the  impression,  "  that  it  was  all  right 
now."  But  one  lady  remained,  and,  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  took  a  place  near  the  policeman.  It  was 
my  friend  Mrs.  Parkes. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?"  the  policeman  asked,  gently 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  child's  shoulder. 

"  Mother !"  she  answered,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

The  policeman  repeated  the  question,  but  obtained 
the  same  answer. 

"  You  may  continue  at  that  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," a  gentleman  observed  in  a  humorous  tona 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  a  woman  standing  behind  the 
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child,  and  looking  down  upon  her  with  compassion, 
"  how  anxious  her  mother  will  be  !" 

"  Let  me  speak  to  the  child,"  Mrs.  Parkes  said,  upon 
seeing  that  the  policeman  made  no  progress. 

Mrs.  Parkes'  kind  motherly  voice  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  child.  She  gradually  ceased  crying, 
and  gave  answers  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to 
her.  All  that  could  be  got  out  of  her,  however,  was 
that  she  had  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  two  brothers, 
that  her  name  was  Jane,  and  that  she  lived  in  King 
Street.  But  which  of  the  thirty  King  Streets  of 
London  she  could  not  telL 

"  Well,  she  must  go  to  the  station  then,"  the  police- 
man said,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  trying  to  walk  off 
with  her.  But  the  child  again  began  to  cry  so  bitterly, 
and  to  struggle  so  much,  that  the  policeman  prepared 
to  take  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  away  by  force. 

A  general  murmur  of  disapprobation  rose  from  the 
bystanders.    The  policeman  hesitated 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?"  he  said,  "  I  can't  leave  the 
child  hera" 

"  Suppose  you  don't  find  out  her  parents,"  Mrs. 
Parkes  said;  "  what  will  you  do  with  her?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  ma'am.  I  think  we  must 
send  her  to  the  workhouse,  if  they  wOl  take  her." 

"  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  !"  the  mob  cried. 

"  Do  take  her  to  our  house,  mamma,"  said  Mary, 
Mrs.  Parkes'  little  daughter. 
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"Yes,  please,  mamma,  do  take  her,"  said  her  boy  John. 

The  policeman  had  no  objection  to  the  child's  going 
to  the  lady's  house,  which  was  close  by.  Mrs.  Parkes 
gently  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  she  went  without 
the  least  resistanca 

The  next  day  the  policeman  came  back  to  say  that 
the  child's  parents  lived  in  a  lane  off  King  Street, 
Tower  HilL  He  had  foimd  her  mother,  who  was  a 
French  woman,  lying  in  bed  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption. The  poor  woman  had  not  even  missed  her 
child ;  for  during  the  last  few  days  it  had  been  stay- 
ing with  one  of  the  neighbours.  Her  husband  was  a 
sailor,  and  so  were  her  two  sons,  one  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  the  other  seventeen-  They  were  reported  as 
a  bad,  drunken  lot  The  father  was  on  a  voyage  to 
China.  The  child's  youngest  brother  had  taken  her 
out  for  a  walk;  but  had  not  made  his  appearance 
since.  Some  days  later  it  turned  out  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  prison  on  account  of  some  disorderly  conduct 
The  mother  was  said  to  be  a  good,  respectable  woman, 
who  worked  hard  to  support  herself  and  her  girl,  as 
long  as  she  was  able ;  but  of  late  she  had  been  living 
upon  the  charity  of  her  neighbours. 

Mrs.  Parkes  requested  me  to  accompany  her  to  the 
poor  woman's  housa    We  took  little  Jane  with  us. 

The  scene  which  we  there  witnessed  was  heart- 
rending. The  sick  woman  started  up  to  embrace  her 
"  darling"  once  more. 
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"  My  own  poor  darling,"  she  cried,  "  who  will  care 
for  you  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  My  good  woman,"  Mrs.  Parkes  said  abruptly,  "  do 
you  know  Jesus  ?" 

"  0  yes,"  she  answered,  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross. 

"  She  is  a  Eoman  Catholic,"  a  woman  whispered, 
who  had  followed  us  into  the  house. 

"  It  is  Jesus  who  sent  me  in  the  way  of  your  lost 
child,"  Mrs.  Parkes  continued.  "  Jesus  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  lost.  He  will  save  you  also,  if  you  give  your- 
self up  into  His  merciful  and  almighty  hands." 

The  woman  cast  a  sad  look  of  despair  at  the  child. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  my  Jane,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  care  for  her  when  I  am  dead  ?  I  know  you 
are  a  good  lady.  God  will  bless  you  for  it.  She  is  a 
good  child,  ma'am." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  great  effort.  Mrs. 
Parkes  consented  to  take  the  child  under  her  care,  and 
it  was  affecting  to  witness  the  glow  of  joy  which  this 
promise  spread  over  the  pale  emaciated  face. 

"  "Your  child  will  be  cared  for,"  Mrs.  Parkes  said. 
"  But  let  me  ask  after  yourself  How  is  your  soul, 
my  good  woman  ?  Is  it  lost  or  saved  ?  You  are  soon 
to  appear  before  the  eternal  Judge.  Can  you  die  in 
peace  ?" 

The  dying  woman  gave  no  answer.  We  then  spoke 
a  few  words  of  admonition  and  consolation,  and  left 
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the  house  with  the  child    On  calling  the  next  day, 
I  found  her  dead. 

There  lived  a  good,  respectable  widow,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, in  Mrs.  Parkes'  neighbourhood,  and  she  kept  a 
small  shop.  Mrs.  Parkes  boarded  the  child  with  her. 
Nearly  a  year  elapsed  when,  one  day,  Jane's  father 
came  to  see  her.  That  he  was  fond  of  drink  was  evi- 
dent from  the  first  glance  at  his  face.  Still  his  fault 
seemed  to  arise  from  weakness  of  character  rather 
than  intentional  wickedness.  He  was  a  merry  care- 
for-nothing  fellow.  He  came  to  say  that  he  had  mar- 
ried another  wife,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
a  public-house,  and  that  if  we  had  no  objection  to 
keep  his  child  he  would  be  thankful  to  leave  her,  as 
liis  present  wife  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  other 
two  "  rascals"  right.  Mrs.  Parkes  was  but  too  glad 
to  agree  to  this  arrangement.  "This  is  a  merciful 
leading  of  God,"  she  said  "  To  return  the  dear  child 
to  her  father  would  be  to  send  her  back  to  the  pit  of 
perdition  from  which  we  have  so  providentially  been 
led  to  rescue  her.  But  I  knew  our  Heavenly  Father 
would  arrange  it  in  some  such  way  as  this." 

little  Jane  grew  up  a  most  excellent  girL  She 
became  the  pet  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  Mrs.  Parkes  and  her  family.  It  appeared  that 
she  was  gifted  with  a  clear  head  and  a  tender  heart. 
Mrs.  Williams,  whom  she  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
"  mother,"  was  a  woman  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
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school  of  adversity,  and  had  leajut  her  lessons  well. 
In  spirit  she  had  foUowed  the  example  of  those 
women  in  the  Gospel  who  brought  their  children  to 
Je^us  that  He  might  bless  them. 

Jane  spent  two  evenings  every  week  at  Mrs.  Parkes', 
and  this  good  lady,  while  watching  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  child's  character,  induced  her  to  give 
attention  especially  to  such  things  as  seemed  to  be 
most  adapted  to  guide  her  in  the  right  way,  and  to 
guard  her  against  evU.  Her  constitution,  however, 
proved  weak  and  delicate.  It  was  evident  that  the 
disease  which  had  terminated  her  mother's  life  was 
lurkmg  in  her  system  The  purpose  to  train  her  aa  a 
servant  was  given  up  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she 
was  attacked  by  bleeding  from  the  lunge.  She  hap- 
pily recovered,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  make  her 
a  needlewoman.  And  for  this  occupation  she  seemed 
to  be  bom,  for  a  qidcker  or  cleverer  sempstress  there 
could  not  be.  Everything  that  her  eyes  saw  her  hands 
could  maka 

She  became  a  living  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  she  did  not  know  her  Saviour  merely  to 
enjoy  His  blessings,  but  also  to  do  His  work.  She 
could  not  forget  her  father  and  brothers,  though  they 
had  forgotten  her.  She  used  to  visit  her  father's 
family,  although  her  stepmother,  who  was  a  careless 
gay  woman,  took  no  great  pleasure  in  the  visits  of 
**^that  canting,  methodistical  girL"    Jane,  however, 
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continued  to  show  her  eveiy  kindness,  for  she  pitied 
her  poor  father  and  his  family.  One  day  she  found 
her  stepmother  had  been  taken  seriously  ilL  She 
stayed  to  nurse  her.  She  took  charge  of  the  house- 
hold, and  set  to  cleaning  the  children  and  putting 
things  in  order.  Her  father,  who  had  given  up  the 
sea  and  become  a  waterman,  was  quite  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  change  which  had  turned  his  house 
into  a  comfortable  dwelling.  Contrary  to  custom,  he 
began  to  come  home  at  dusk,  and  to  take  his  tea  with 
his  children,  while  Jane  always  took  care  that  there 
was  a  newspaper  for  him,  and  perhaps  a  tract  beside 
it,  imtil  at  last  she  got  him  to  read  the  Bible.  Nor 
could  her  father's  wife  faU  to  experience  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  conduct  She  recovered  slowly,  but 
at  death's  gate  she  had  learnt  to  listen  to  Jane's  kind 
though  grave  exhortations. 

"  Ah,  child,"  she  often  sighed,  "  you  are  better 
than  me.  I  now  see  what  a  great  sinner  I  am.  You 
have  surely  been  sent  here  to  show  me  a  better  way." 

"  Ay,  dear  mother,"  Jane  used  to  answer,  "  this  is 
Jesus'  love.  He  found  me  when  I  was  lost,  and  now 
He  has  sent  me  to  seek  for  you,  that  you  may  be 
found  also." 

She  also  walked  regularly  once  a  week  to  the  prison 
where  her  youngest  brother  (the  elder  one  had  never 
been  heard  of  since  he  sailed  to  Australia)  was  under- 
going a  sentence  of  five  years  for  having  stabbed  a 
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man  in  a  brawL  She  obtained  permission  to  spend 
an  hour  with  him  every  Wednesday  evening,  when 
she  read  the  Bible  to  him,  and  prayed  with  him,  and 
besought  him  with  tears  to  change  his  way  of  life. 

And  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  lived  she  was 
an  angel  of  consolation  to  many  an  aflBiicted  soul,  and 
a  guide  to  many  a  wandering  sheep.  Many  an  even- 
ing she  would  sit  down  with  a  poor  mother  to  help 
her  to  mend  her  children's  clothes;  and  no  sooner 
was  it  known  that  Mrs.  Williams'  Jane  was  at  Mra 
So-and-So's,  than  a  few  other  women  would  come  with 
their  sewing,  and  sit  down  to  have  a  chat,  and  hear 
her  tell  storiea  And  the  stories  which  she  told  were 
such,  that  the  mothers  often  said  that  one  evening 
with  Jane  was  worth  ten  in  churcL 

And  now  I  was  on  my  way  to  bid  her  my  last 
fareweU.  Her  weak  system,  undermined  by  the 
treacherous  disease  which  she  had  inherited,  at  last 
broke  down  under  the  amount  of  good  work  from 
which  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  desist  I  entered 
her  sick-room  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  my  eyes 
could  not  possibly  preserve  their  sad  look  when  they 
met  hers.  No  sooner  did  she  see  me  than  a  flash  of 
joy  brightened  her  beautiful  but  wasted  countenance. 

**  You  seem  to  be  very  happy,"  I  said,  taking  a  seat 
by  her  bedsida 

"And  why  should  I  not?"  asked  she,  tendering 
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her  band  to  me,  and  p?«rfffifr.;z  r^'ne  vith  a  feding  of 
heaitfelt  deli^Ll  *^  I  sicst  re{!«a:  lo  t-jq  what  I  said 
to  KiSL  Parkes  tlis  E>:^T:h:g,  ssce  yoa  were  the 
means,  along  with.  L'e?,  ch'I'^t  G*>i,  -A  leKidiig  me  fiom 
destniction.  I  oo^Lt,  at  acr  Ke.  to  lei  jiiw  see  the 
blessed  fruits  of  the  ^»i  work  t^>c  did  to  that  little 
one  whom  yon  f :and  frie&IIeas  a:^  helpless  in  the 
street  Here  I  am  lyiiig  n<:*w,  Lapp'ier  than  a  bzide 
and  richer  than  a  queen.  Oh.  L«>w  di^eient  would 
the  case  have  been  if  Mis.  Pazkes  had  not  found  me, 
and  if  yon  had  not — " 

"-  Do  not  mention  mi^  I  said.  '^  All  I  have  dcme 
was  to  assist  that  good  lady.  Bat  let  ns  lay  all  onr 
thanks  and  praises  at  the  feet  of  the  Saiioor  of  ns 
aH" 

'^  'troLe^^  she  answered  "  AD  of  ns  were  alike  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins;  and  if  we  may  now  rejoice  that 
we  live,  it  is  becanse  He  hath  quickened  us,  having 
died  for  us." 

*^  Just  so  "  I  said  ^  You  were  in  great  peril  when, 
as  alittle  helpless  child, you  stood  alone  and  forsaken 
in  the  midst  of  tins  great  city,  which  is  full  of  evil 
and  sin.  But  your  condition  was  not  worse  than 
mine,  when,  though  enjoying  all  the  comforts  and 
privileges  of  social  life,  I  lived  without  Christ  in  the 
world  And  that  moment  when  I  saw  that  I  was 
running  into  eternal  death,  and  that  there  was  a 
Saviour  who  invited  me  to  come  to  Him,  was  the 
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same  to  me  as  that  moment  to  you  when  you  first 
heard  the  voice  of  the  good  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
who  led  you  to  her  house." 

"  And  how  little  was  I  then  aware,"  she  said,  "  that 
the  greatest  blessing  a  lost  human  being  can  desire 
was  to  be  bestowed  upon  me !  I  remember  how 
miserable  I  felt  when  I  found  that  I  had  lost  my 
brother,  and  could  not  return  home.  How  eagerly 
would  I  have  fled  to  him,  could  I  have  seen  liim! 
And  what  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  become  of 
me  if  I  had  found  him  again !  Nothing  but  ruin,  for 
time  and  eternity.  I  thought  then  that  all  my  life's 
happiness  depended  upon  my  finding  that  unhappy 
young  man.  And  how  cordially  do  I  now  thank  my 
God  that  I  did  not  see  him  again  at  that  time.  This, 
I  often  think,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  blindness  of 
the  sinner,  who  clings  to  the  world,  its  pleasures  and 
attractions,  with  all  his  heart,  and  imagines  that  to  be 
separated  from  it  would  be  utter  ruin.  And  when  the 
Lord,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  takes  it  from  him,  he 
begins  crying  as  I  did  when  my  brother  was  taken 
ftTn^^he  feel,  =»  if  the  ^.e*  cal^.^  had 
befallen  him.  Whereas  this  is  just  the  means  which 
the  Lord  uses  to  make  him  seek  for  the  treasures 
which  fade  not  away." 

"  And  what  a  fulness  of  love  and  joy  is  in  store  to 
fill  the  emptiness  of  our  heart  1"  I  said. 

"  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  eternity  will  be  too  short  to 
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compiehend  it  all  How  could  I  have  ever  learnt  how 
deeply  Jesus  loved  me,  when  He  bore  my  sins  in  His 
precious  body  on  the  Cross,  had  I  not  been  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  ?  I  know 
that  love ;  and  oh,  what  a  blessing !  I  shall  see  Him 
soon,  with  His  pierced  hands  and  feet  which  have 
bled  for  me !  I  was  lost  and  He  found  me,  and  I 
shall  never  be  lost  again  I" 

In  this  way  the  lovely  dying  one  spoka  I  felt 
in  her  presence  how  death  was  really  swallowed  up 
in  victory,  through  Him  who  is  the  Sesurrection  and 
the  life.  She  died  that  same  week,  with  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  on  her  lips.  According  to  her  wish,  we 
inscribed  upon  her  tombstone,  "  My  greatest  loss  was 
my  greatest  gain." 


A  LECTUEE  FEOM  A  WINDOW. 

ANAEEOW  lane  or  alley  runs  oiBf  one  of  the 
back  thoroughfares  near  Prince's  Street,  Man- 
chester. It  looks  dark  and  gloomy,  even  in  broad 
daylight,  for  the  houses  on  both  sides  are  too  high  to 
permit  the  sun  even  at  mid-day  to  peep  in. 

I  wish  to  caU  attention  to  the  two  comer  houses. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  one  on  the  right-hand  side 
contains  only  two  rooms.  These  were  occupied  at 
the  time  when  my  narrative  begins  by  Peter  Leon- 
ards, a  widower  of  fifty,  iand  his  daughters  Emmy 
and  Kate,  two  strong  healthy-looking  girls  of  twenty- 
two  and  twenty  respectively.  Peter  was  a  workman 
in  one  of  the  mills,  where  Kate  was  also  employed 
from  dawn  till  dusk.  Emmy  stayed  at  home  to  keep 
the  house,  to  cook  the  meals,  and  to  mend  the  clothea 
She  was  a  clever  sempstress,  and,  having  a  good  deal 
of  leisure  time,  she  sewed  for  the  neighbourhood. 
In  this  way  she  earned  enough  to  pay  for  her  own 
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clothing,  and  to  purchase  many  a  bit  of  fineiy,  of 
which  she  was  very  fond.  Girls  who  are  fond  of 
finery  and  a  deal  of  trinmiing,  are^  as  a  mle,  also 
fond  of  pleasure  and  company;  for,  without  these, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  hanging  all  that  flourish  of 
lace  and  ribbon,  frill  and  fiinge,  about  one's  bodyt 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  displaying  it.  Ifot 
that  Emmy  was  a  flaunting  girl:  very  far  firom  it;  but 
she  was  fond  of  a  laugh,  and  a  song,  and  a  dance,  and 
her  father  used  to  say,  "  Why  should  she  not  enjoy  her- 
self in  her  young  years,  if  she  can  afTord  to  do  so  ?" 

Her  sister  Kate  was  at  the  mill  all  day.  She  too 
was  a  cheerful  girl,  but  of  a  calmer,  quieter  temper. 
She  was  rather  indifferent  to  the  question  of  dress. 
Emmy,  indeed,  constantly  teased  her  about  her  old- 
fashioned  bonnet,  and  gave  her  the  nicknames  of 
«  Queen  Bess,"  and  "  Old  Bessy,"  but  Kate  took  all 
quite  good-humouredly ;  and  there  being  no  opposi- 
tion or  retaliation  on  her  part,  the  fire  of  Emmy's 
teasing  often  died  away  from  want  of  fuel  Kate 
was  a  kind-hearted,  good-natured  creature,  but  with  a 
slight  inclination  towards  melancholy.  Her  father 
and  sister,  at  least,  set  it  down  to  that,  but  perhaps 
seriousness  was  the  better  word.  She  felt  life  to  be 
a  real  thing  and  not  a  play,  as  her  sister  and  most 
people  around  her  seemed  to  think  it  was.  She  had 
no  objection  to  fan  and  sport,  and  she  often  wished 
that  people  had  more  leisure  to  enjoy  themselves. 
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Bnt  she  could  not  make  out  how  persons  could  so 
entirely  forget  that  there  were  many  poor  creatures 
who  never  enjoyed  themselves,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  misery  in  this  world  of  ours.  Nor  did 
Emmy  deny  there  was ;  but  then,  she  thought,  it  was 
no  use  being  sad,  as  that  certainly  would  not  alter 
the  case.  She  reasoned  with  herself  that  Cripple 
Dan,  for  instance,  who  never  saw  the  sun  in  the  sky 
nor  a  flower  in  the  field,  except  when  wheeled  out  of 
the  town  on  a  bright  summer  day  once  a  year  or  so, 
was  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse,  whether  other 
people  who  could  move  their  limbs  as  they  liked 
danced  or  not.  There  was  some  truth  in  this  reason- 
ing, and  Kate  had  nothing  to  say  against  it  Still 
she  felt  there  was  untruth  in  it  also,  but  what  that 
was  she  could  not  well  make  out. 

Poor  Cripple  Dan  Uved  in  the  opposite  comer 
house.  Its  ground-floor  also  contained  two  rooms, 
but  the  front  room,  which  opened  into  the  street,  was 
occupied  as  a  shop,  so  that  only  the  back  room  was 
left  to  the  family  to  dwell  in.  This  apartment  re- 
ceived its  light  from  a  window  that  opened  into  the 
narrow  lane.  The  light,  however,  was  scanty  and 
dim,  with  scarcely  any  variation  aU  the  year  round. 
The  family  consisted  of  Dan,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  his 
stepmother,  Mrs.  Baker,  and  a  baby.  Dan's  mother 
died  when  he  was  scarcely  one  year  old.  His  father, 
who  was  a  tailor,  continued  a  widower  for  several 
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years,  and  poor  little  Danny  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  sister,  who  was  only  eight  years  older  than 
himself.     This  girl,  poor  thing,  handled  her  little 
brother  very  much  as  though  he  had  been  her  doll, 
dropped  him  sometimes,  and  occasionally  even,  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  she  would  stow  him  into  a  comer, 
that  she  might  have  a  romp  with  the  children  in  the 
street.     Little  wonder  that  he  came  from  her  hands 
a  crippled  sickly  boy.     She  ran  away  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since.     Mr. 
Baker,  calculating  that  it  would  be  at  once  cheaper 
and  more  social  to  take  a  wife  than  to  engage  a 
housekeeper,  married  a  strong  robust  woman  from 
the  country,  with  whom  he  lived  in  peace  for  several 
years.    At  his  death  she  was  left  with  a  baby,  a  boy 
of  eight  months,  and  had  also  Dan  to  take  care  o£ 
Being  a  somewhat  shrewd  woman,  she  turned  her 
front  room  into  a  toy  and  small-wares  shop,  and 
made  her  back  room  serve  the  purpose  of  dwelling, 
bed,  and  work-place.    All  the  day  it  resounded  with 
the  stroke  of  her  little  hammer,  for  she  earned  part 
of  her  livelihood  by  cutting  images  of  pasteboard, 
which,  stuck  over  with  papers  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  made  her  shop  famous  among  the  juvenile 
population  of  the  district. 

Though  rather  a  rough  and  boisterous  sort  of 
woman,  Mrs.  Baker  was  yet  at  bottom  an  honest, 
kind-hearted  souL    What  she  lacked  in  delicacy  of 
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expression,  she  made  up  in  tenderness  of  feeling  and 
firmness  of  principle.  Dan  was  a  burden  to  her,  and 
no  help.  Not  only  was  he  a  cripple  and  unable  to 
walk  one  step,  but  he  was  also  weak,  sickly,  and 
needing  attention  a^d  nursing.  Every  morning,  after 
having  dressed  himself  in  bed,  he  was  carried,  like  a 
little  child,  by  his  stepmother  to  the  window,  where 
she  put  him  on  a  wooden  stool  at  the  table,  which 
stood  at  right  angles  to  the  sill  There  poor  Dan  sat 
till  she  carried  him  back  to  his  bed  in  the  evening. 
She  gave  him  his  meals  regularly,  when  she  had  any 
to  herself;  for  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  land- 
lord, and  the  toy-merchant,  and  the  stationer,  took 
away  all  her  eaxnmgs,and  it  was  a  rule  mth  her,  as 
strict  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  never 
to  eat  her  breakfast  until  it  was  paid  for.  StiU,  for 
Dan's  sake,  she  would  sometimes  pawn  some  of  her 
stock  in  trade,  and  provide  him  with  a  herring  to 
pick,  which  would  at  the  same  time  keep  him  occu- 
pied for  an  hour  or  so,  since  the  poor  feUow  had 
nothing  to  do  all  the  day  long. 

Indeed  it  was  a  great  puzzle  how  to  keep  Dan 
busy.  It  far  surpassed  Mrs.  Baker's  sagacity.  As 
he  bowed  over  the  table,  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hands,  and  his  pale  face  buried  under  a  thick  con- 
fused mass  of  black  hair,  it  was  a  pitiful  sight  to 
witness  his  emaciated  form,  which  seemed  more  like 
that  of  a  boy  of  twelve  than  a  lad  of  eighteen.    For 
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hoTUS  and  hours  Dan  might  thus  be  seen,  turned 
towards  the  window,  and  looking  into  the  narrow, 
lonely  lane,  his  expression  never  altering,  except 
perhaps  when  a  bird  happened  to  alight  on  the  sill 
of  the  opposite  window,  or  a  yelping  cur  pursued  a 
chicken  along  the  streets.  And  if  there  was  not 
much  variety  for  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  neither  did  his  ears  enjoy  any  greater  change  of 
impression.  His  mother  either  broke  the  silence  of 
the  parlour  by  the  strokes  of  her  hanmier,  or  the 
baby  would  fiU  up  the  quiet  space  by  his  cries,  which 
would  again  be  responded  to  by  sundry  rather  cla- 
morous annotations  from  the  mother,  all  of  which, 
however,  usually  ended  in  the  "little  blackguard*' 
being  taken  out  of  his  cot,  kissed  passionately,  and 
placed  upon  the  table  before  Dan,  whose  task  it 
became  to  play  with  it,  and  keep  it  silent  and 
cheerful  This,  however,  was  a  pastime  which  was 
all  enjoyment  to  the  cripple,  for  the  baby,  as  soon 
as  he  could  grasp,  used  to  seize  Dan's  hair  with  both 
his  hands,  and  pull  his  head  to  and  fix)  with  such 
force  that  mother  was  at  length  compelled  to  come  to 
the  rescua  Sometimes,  too,  a  customer  would  enter 
the  shop,  and  Dan  would  sharpen  his  ears  to  catch 
scraps  of  the  conversation.  His  mother,  having  re- 
sumed her  seat,  Dan  would  then  ask  who  it  was  that 
had  been  in.  But  he  gradually  dropped  this  sort  of 
interrogatory,  as  the  answer  he  invariably  received 
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was,  "  Somebody  you  don't  know."  Now,  Mrs.  Baker 
was  not  destitute  of  the  talent  of  talkativeness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  baby  had  to  exert  its  powers  to  the 
utmost,  and  Dan  had  often  to  second  it  by  his  loud 
cries,  before  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss 
a  neighbour  with  whom  she  was  gossiping  in  the 
shop.  But  her  room  was  the  worst  place  imaginable 
for  a  comfortable  talk,  since  she  had  to  keep  her 
hammer  at  rest  if  she  wanted  to  wag  her  tongua 
Nor  was  Dan  a  very  fit  subject  to  converse  with. 
His  range  of  thought  was  very  narrow,  scarcely  ex- 
tending beyond  that  of  a  child  of  twelve.  He  knew 
hardly  anything  of  the  world  outside  the  house,  for 
he  very  seldom  saw  it,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  its  acquaintance  through  the  mediimi  of  books. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  his  stepmother 
knew  so  little  of  these  arts  that  she  was  quite  in- 
diflferent  to  theuL 

Still,  Dan  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
reading.  In  his  mother's  shop-window  there  were 
little  books  suspended — "  The  life  of  Jack  Sheppard," 
"  The  Story  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  for  instance — 
and  a  parcel  of  them  was  kept  in  store  under  his  bed. 
His  mother  would  sometimes  give  him  one,  and  then 
he  might  have  been  seen  for  hours  looking  at  the 
coarse  woodcuts.  But  what  would  most  of  aU  excite 
his  curiosity  was  what  the  letterpress  meant,  and 
how  people  could  make  it  tell  them  a  story.    He 
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knew  most  of  the  stories  by  heart,  for  his  father  used 
to  tell  them  to  him  on  Sundays.  But  since  his 
father's  death  he  had  heard  nothing  of  them,  and  he 
would  often  think,  "  I  wish  I  could  make  those 
letters  speak  to  me.  Oh,  if  I  could  read,  how  it 
would  shorten  the  long  dreary  hours  for  me."  And 
those  hours  were  ten  times  longer  and  more  dreary  to 
him  than  they  were  when  his  father  was  alive,  for  in 
those  days  he  used  to  sit  at  the  window  of  the  fix)nt 
room,  and  look  into  the  bright  broad  street,  where 
the  children  were  playing,  and  people  passing,  and 
horses  and  carts  rolling  along,  and  where  sometimes 
men  came  with  organs,  playing  lively  tunes.  But  all 
those  luxuries  were  now  gone,  and  his  place  was  fixed 
at  the  back  window,  where  he  could  only  see  that 
dull,  dark,  lonely  lane.  And  instead  of  the  songs  of 
the  children  and  the  organ  tunes,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  never-ceasing  monotonous  clicks  of  his 
mother's  hammer,  and  the  cries  of  the  fidgetty  baby. 

Now,  while  poor  Dan  was  thus  spending  his  days 
in  sad  loneliness,  apparently  destined  to  wither  away 
unknown  and  forgotten  by  everybody  except  his  step- 
mother, he  Uttle  thought  that  there  was  another 
person  who  thought  of  him  and  felt  for  him  deeply. 
Kate,  from  the  earliest  time  she  could  recollect,  had 
known  that  there  was  a  poor  creature  called  Crippled 
Dan  living  over  there  in  the  comer  house.    She  also 
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recollected  having  sometimes  seen  and  talked  to  him 
when,  as  a  child,  she  played  on  the  street  in  those 
bright  summer  days  when  he  usually  sat  at  the  open 
window  of  the  front  room.  But  she  had  gone  to  the 
null  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  she  had  lost  sight  of 
him  for  years,  and  would  have  forgotten  him  alto- 
gether, had  it  not  become  a  custom  among  the  women 
and  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  never  to  buy  anything 
at  Mrs.  Baker's  without  asking  how  Dan  was; — a 
manifestation  of  neighbourly  kindness,  in  regard  to 
which  Kate  would  have  been  the  very  last  to  fail  As, 
however,  she  never  saw  Dan  now,  Mrs.  Baker  never 
asking  her  friends  to  step  into  her  back  room,  he  was 
to  her,  as  to  all  other  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
sort  of  imaginary  being,  whom  she  could  not  help 
thinking  of  as  a  child  of  twelve.  So  one  may  con- 
ceive in  some  measure  her  amazement  when,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  she  unexpectedly  happened  to  find 
herself  face  to  face  with  him,  and  saw  a  young  person, 
whose  emaciated  and  pale  face  was  like  that  of  an  old 
man,  while  his  body  was  like  that  of  a  boy  of  twelve. , 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Peter  Leonards'  house 
being  of  the  same  length  and  construction  as  Mrs. 
Baker's,  the  window  of  his  back  room  was  just  oppo- 
site to  hers,  the  narrow  lane  separating  them  so  little 
that  two  persons  could  easily  shake  hands  across. 
The  Sunday  referred  to  was  the  first  bright  mUd  day 
of  spring.    Dan  had  his  window  open  all  the  day,  to 
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inhale  as  much  of  the  fresh  balmy  air  as  the  close 
place-  suppHed.  and  to  enjoy  tiie  merry  noise  of  «ie 
children  in  the  street  roimd  the  comer,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  leaning  nearly  half  his  length  over 
the  siU,  and  looking  fixedly  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  lane.  Suddenly  the  opposite  window  was  thrown 
upward,  and  Dan's  delight  and  wonder  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a  nice  cheerful- 
looking  girl  may  be  imagined.  Kate  shrieked,  and 
started  back  a  little,  as  she  thought  she  saw  a  ghost 
in  human  form  And  no  wonder,  indeed,  for  the 
wind  had  blown  his  dark  longhair  all  round  his  head 
and  face,  so  that  it  looked  very  much  like  a  skull 
under  a  crape  veil 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me ;  I  am  Dan,"  said  the  cripple, 
in  a  kind  voice.    "  And  you  are  Enmiy,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  No ;  my  name  is  Kate,"  was  the  gentle  reply. 

"0  yes,  I  see,  you  have  stiU.  that  little  brown 
spot  under  your  left  eye.  And  Emmy  had  three 
warts  on  her  right  hand." 

"  Oh,  they're  all  gone,"  said  Eate,  with  a  laugh. 

"  How  tall  you  are,"  said  Dan ;  "  you  were  such  a 
little  girl,  when  I  saw  you  last!  What  have  you 
roimd  your  neck  ?    That's  very  nice." 

He  pointed  to  her  necklace,  composed  of  red  beads, 
and  a  little  gold  brooch.  It  was  a  very  common 
thing,  but  looked  quite  marvellous  in  Dan's  eyes. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  it?"  said  she,  loosing  it 
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from  her  neck,  and  handing  it  to  him.  He  examined 
it  with  great  curiosity,  and  as  he  counted  all  the 
beads,  it  took  a  long  time. 

Have  you  made  it  yourself  V  asked  he. 
0  no ;  I  cannot  make  such  things.     I  bought  it 
at  the  jeweller's." 

"  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  I  really  forget,"  answered  she,  cheerfully,  re- 
adjusting the  aiecklaca  **  How  many  beads  have 
you  counted  ?" 

"  Eight  times  ten,  and  four." 
Why,  that's  four-and-eighty" 
Yes,  it  may  be.    Don't  know.     How  much  can 
you  coimt?" 

"  How  much  ?"  repeated  Kate,  with  a  laugh ;  "  why 
I  think  I  could  count  on  and  on  till  my  death.  There 
is  no  end  of  it" 

"  No  end  of  it !"  repeated  Dan,  in  a  pensive  voice. 
"  No  end !" 

He  appeared  sunk  in  deep  thought 

"  Can  you  read  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  little,"  answered  Kate,  slowly.  She  felt  ashamed 
of  herself,  poor  thing ;  for  since  she  went  to  the  mill 
she  had  not  even  looked  into  a  book ;  and  what  she 
had  learnt  before  that  time  was  very  insignificant 
indeed. 

"  Have  you  got  a  book  ?  Bead  something  to  me. 
I  never  heard  anybody  read." 
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**  I  have  no  book." 

^Stop,  I  have  one,"  said  Dan,  taking  a  copy  of 
""  Jack  the  Giant-Killer"  fiom  his  tabla 

**  No,  not  now,"  answered  Kate,  kindly.  **  I  will 
do  it  next  Sunday;  I  am  engaged  jnst  now.  Do  you 
fed  well,  Dan  ?" 

"  Not  very  welL  I  am  queer  eveiy  day;  but  I  am 
better  now,  since  the  weather  is  so  fina" 

"What  do  you  do  all  the  day?" 

"  Nothing;  I  sit  at  the  window." 

**  Where  is  your  mother  ?" 

"She  is  away  at  a  Mend's  just  now,  with  the 
baby." 

"  So  you're  alone  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  since  breakfast" 

"  Then  have  you  got  no  dinner  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother  left  me  a  piece  of  a  pia" 

"  Would  you  like  a  hot  ^g  ?" 

Of  course  this  offer  was  not  declined,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Kate  reappeared  with  the  luxury,  and  a  cup 
of  tea  in  additioa 

From  that  day  Kate  could  not  help  thinking  a 
good  deal  about  poor  Dan,  and  feeling  for  him.  She 
remembered  having  once  been  compelled  to  stay  at 
home  for  a  week,  to  recover  from  an  injury  received 
at  the  mill,  and  she  recollected  how  dull  and  dreary 
those  days  were,  and  how  slowly  the  hours  used  to 
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creep  on.  And  she  wished  she  could  read  better,  for 
she  might  then  read  a  page  to  Dan  from  her  window. 
She  thought  she  would  try  to  teach  herself  first,  and 
when  she  had  made  herseK  familiar  with  a  book,  she 
might  go  and  read  it  to  him.  But  she  had  no  book, 
and  she  did  not  know  how  to  get  a  good  one. 

That  same  afternoon,  while  crossing  Portland 
Square,  she  noticed  a  crowd  listening  to  an  open-air 
preacher — ^a  venerable-looking  man,  apparently  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty.    She  involuntarily  stopped. 

«  And  now,  my  friends,"  the  preacher  said,  holding 
a  little  book  in  his  left  hand,  which  he  repeatedly 
slapped  with  his  right,  "  this  is  the  book  which  is 
able  to  make  you  wise  unto  salvatioa  It  is  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It 
speaks  to  you  of  the  only  Saviour  of  poor  lost  sinners, 
who  died  for  you  on  the  Cross,  who  loved  you  even 
better  than  your  own  father  or  mother,  husband  or 
wife,  will  ever  be  able  to  love  you.  Head  this  book. 
It  is  your  only  trustworthy  guide  to  eternity.  Bead 
it  every  day,  for  it  is  to  a  poor  sinner's  soul  what 
hifl  daily  bread  is  to  his  body.  Bead  it  this  evening 
before  you  go  to  bed,  for  perhaps  you  will  have  to 
give  an  account  to  God  even  before  the  morrow 
dawns,  since  nobody  knows  the  hour  of  his  death," 
etc. 

The  preacher  continued  for  a  few  sentences  in  the 
game  strain,  after  which  he  closed  with  a  short  prayer. 
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The  doxology  was  sang;  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the 
preacher  strode  off  in  the  direction  of  Piccadilly. 

"*  Pray,  sir,"  said  Kate,  who,  having  mastered  her 
bashfdlness,  succeeded  in  overtaking  him,  **  could  you 
help  me  to  such  a  book  as  yours  ?" 

He  said  he  could  not  do  it  at  the  moment,  but  he 
requested  her  to  call  at  his  shop  the  next  day.  It 
was  a  long  way  from  the  tnill^  and  Kate  had  to  give 
up  her  dinner  that  she  might  be  at  the  appointed 
place  in  tima  But  she  thought  she  must  make  this 
sacrifice,  as  she  was  bent  upon  having  the  good 
book.  Of  course  it  must  be  a  Bible,  for,  though 
she  had  never  read  it,  she  had  often  seen  it  and 
heard  about  it. 

She  found  herself  at  a  stationer^s  of  the  name  of 
WiUiam  Lever.  She  recognised  the  preacher  in  Mr. 
Lever. 

"  Do  you  want  a  Bible,  or  only  a  New  Testament  V 
he  asked. 

Kate  was  put  out    Were  there  two  books  ? 

"  Pray,  sir,  which  is  the  better  of  the  t\fo  ?"  she 
inquired. 

Mr.  Lever  smiled. 

"  Have  you  never  read  the  Bible  V  asked  he,  in  a 
kind  tona 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied. 

"  Can  you  read  V  he  asked. 

''  A  little,  not  much,"  she  answered,  blushing. 
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"  Well,  then,  I  think  you  had  better  buy  a  New 
Testament  first,  and  when  you  have  read  it  through, 
you  may  take  the  whole  Bible." 

He  gave  her  a  fouipenny  New  Testament,  in  large 
typa 

"  Do  you  know  about  Jesus  ?"  asked  he,  while  she 
produced  the  coppers  from  her  pocket. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  gave  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  Him  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir." 

''  Then  who  is  He  ?" 

**  The  Lord  in  heaven,  sir." 

"  Just  so.     Do  you  know  what  He  did  for  you  ?" 

No  answer. 

Mr.  Lever  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  xmder- 
stand  this. 

"  Then  teU  me  what  makes  you  want  to  read  this 
book  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  gentle  voice.  He  expected  her 
answer  would  be :  "  Because  I  feel  anxious  about  the 
condition  of  my  soul,  and  desire  to  know  the  way  of 
salvation."  He  supposed  that  his  sermon  of  yester- 
day had  roused  her  out  of  the  sleep  of  carelessness. 

"Because  you  said,  sir,  it  was  a  good  book,  and 
that  we  ought  to  read  it.  I  was  just  looking  out  for 
a  good  book,  sir,  as  I  want  to  read  a  little  to  a  sick 
neighbour  who  cannot  read  at  alL" 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  Cripple  Dan,  sir." 
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Mr.  Lever  took  down  the  name  and  address. 

"Please,  miss,"  said  he  kindly,  opening  the  first 
page  of  St.  Matthew,  «  would  you  mind  reading  a  few 
lines  to  me?" 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  Kate  was 
prevailed  upon  to  pass  this  examination.  But  Mr. 
Lever  pressed  her  so  kindly,  and,  besides,  was  so 
winning  in  his  manner,  that  she  could  not  help  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a  father.  So  she  addressed  herself 
to  her  arduous  task. 

"  The — ^bo-hoo-book  of  the  gen-gener-general — " 

"  No." 

"  Generating." 

"  No." 

"  Generation." 

"  Ay,  that's  it.     Go  on." 

She  went  on  in  the  same  way,  till  she  got  to  the 
names  of  the  genealogy,  when  she  got  quite  con- 
fused. 

"That'U  do,"  said  Mr.  Lever  kindly,  tapping  her 
on  her  shoulder.  "  Those  names  are  so  strange,  aren't 
they  ?  But  you'll  learn  them  soon,  if  you  continue 
reading  every  day." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  sir  ?"  asked  Kate,  greatly  en- 
couraged. 

"  No  doubt  you  wiU.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
when  reading  to  your  sick  crippled  neighbour,  you 
had  better  not  begin  with  this  page.     I  know  a  page 
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which  tells  a  few  stories  of  sick  and  crippled  people 
who  were  cured  by  Jesus.    I  will  show  it  you." 

Mr.  Lever  showed  her  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  Luke, 
and  Kate  gratefully  put  a  fold  at  the  paga 

That  same  evening  Emmy  found  Kate  busily  en- 
gaged in  deciphering  the  fifth  of  St.  Luka 

"  What  in  all  the  worid  is  that  ?  Are  you  mad, 
Kate  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  answered  she  with  a  smile,  yet  not 
without  a  blush. 

''  Are  you  going  to  turn  schoolmistress  ?" 

"  Yes,  something  like  it.  Isn't  it  a  shame,  Emmy, 
that  neither  of  us  can  read  ?" 

"  WeU,  it  is  bad  enough ;  but  we  are  too  old  now 
to  sit  down  and  spell  a  book.  Gome  along,  Kate,  to 
Mrs.  Braithwaite's."  * 

"  No,  not  now." 

"  Jane  will  be  there,  and  PoUy,  and  Margaret,  and 
her  brothers." 

"  No,  not  this  evening." 

"  And  William  promised  also  to  come,  and  to  bring 
his  accordion." 

**  Did  he  ?    Pethaps  I  will  go  at  nine." 

"  Eh !"  said  Emmy,  clapping  her  hands  trium- 
phantly, "  I  knew  Willie  was  needed.  I  have  caught 
you  now." 

"  Nonsense.  I  don't  care  for  William,"  replied  Kate, 
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crimsoning  all  over,  ''  except  that  he  plays  so 
nicely." 

"  Of  course— only  that !"  said  Emmy,  casting  a 
glance  into  the  little  glass  suspended  on  the  waU,  and 
adjusting  her  bonnet  Do  come  by  all  means.  Ill 
wait  till  you  fetch  me." 

Kate  continued  her  study.  The  chapter  was  by  fi^ 
too  long  to  be  got  through  in  one  evening.  She  saw 
it  contained  thirty-nine  verses.  She  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  each  consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  and 
prescribed  to  herself  the  task  of  reading  a  part  each 
evening.  It  took  her  about  an  hour  to  work  her  way 
through  the  first  thirteen.  She  greatly  enjoyed  it, 
however.  It  was  so  nice,  after  having  tumbled  across 
a  score  of  characters  and  words  which  at  first  had  no 
meaning  at  all,  to  find  that  by  gradually  going  over 
the  same  ground  a  meaning  came  out,  and  an  intelli- 
gible sentence,  as  it  were,  shaped  itself  to  her  out  of 
the  waste  of  words.  It  was  as  if  in  those  letters  some 
invisible  spirit  were  dwelling  whom  she  could  make 
speak  to  her  by  a  persevering  look  at  the  letters.  She 
was  so  absorbed  in  her  wonderful  pursuit  that  it  was 
with  reluctance  she  shut  the  book  when  the  clock 
struck  nine.  She  hurried  to  Mrs.  Braithwaite's,  joined 
in  a  dance,  and  heard  WiUiam  play,  but  this  was  not 
nearly  so  pleasant  to  her  as  reading  about  the  fisher- 
men who  washed  their  nets  and  caught  such  a  great 
multitude  of  fishes  that  their  net  broke. 
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Meanwhile  Dan  had  told  his  mother  about  his 
meeting  with  Kate,  aiid  that  she  had  promised  to 
read  to  him  next  Sunday.  Mrs.  Baker  was  very- 
much  pleased.  She  liked  Elate,  because  she  was  a 
kind,  affable  girl,  who  never  entered  her  shop  without 
a  dainty  for  the  baby,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  would 
even  take  it  out  for  a  walk.  Still,  Mrs.  Baker  had 
never  invited  Kate  to  step  into  her  back  room,  for, 
to  teU  the  truth,  she  was  ashamed  of  the  poor  and 
disorderly  aspect  it  presented.  Dan,  too,  knew  his 
mother's  mind  on  this  point,  and  so  he  did  not  ask 
her  to  invite  Kate  into  the  room  of  an  evening.  He 
saw  that  he  must  patiently  wait  till  next  Simday. 
How  poor  Dan  counted  the  days  1  The  hours  seemed 
to  creep  on  twice  as  slowly  as  before. 

At  length  the  long-wished-for  day  arrived,  and, 
happily,  it  was  again  bright  and  warm.  Dan  opened 
his  window  immediately  after  breakfast  Kate's  was 
closed,  and  it  remained  so  till  the  church  bells  had 
ceased  to  ring,  and  the  noise  of  the  people  going  to 
church  had  subsided  in  the  street.  Then  she  made 
her  appearance,  a  smile  on  her  face,  and  the  book  in 
her  hand. 

"  How  early  you  come  1  that's  very  kind !"  ex- 
claimed Dan,  in  a  tone  of  joyful  surprise. 

"  I  saw  your  mother  go  out  with  the  baby,"  said 
she,  "  and  so  I  knew  you  were  alone." 

**  You  have  on  a  different  dress  firom  the  one  you 
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had  on  last  Sunday.  It  is  not  nearly  so  nice.  There 
were  such  large  bright  flowers  on  the  other  one." 

Kate  laughed.  She  could  not  teU  him  that  her 
former  dress  was  her  sister's,  which  she  had  borrowed 
because  hers  was  being  mended. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  flowers  ?"  asked  sha 

"  0  yes !  I  had  a  rose  last  summer,  but  it  is 
gone.    What  book  have  you  there  ?" 

« It  is  a  Bible.    Do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  it  People  read  it  in  church, 
don't  they  ?    Are  there  any  pictures  in  it  ?" 

"  No,  but  beautiful  stories.    I  will  now  read  one  to 

you." 

Kate  read  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke  with  a  clear  voice.  She  read  it 
without  the  slightest  stammering,  though  slowly,  as  a 
man  walks  on  slippery  ground.  But  this  was  aU.  the 
better  for  Dan,  who  but  for  that  would  not  have  been 
able  to  foUow  her.  He  was  all  ear,  and  asked  her  to 
read  it  again,  and  even  a  third  time. 

"  That's  very  wonderful,"  he  said,  looking  up  to 
Kate.    "  Is  it  a  trut  story  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"  Has  it  rtally  happened  ?    Beally,  Kate  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  reaUy  as  I  am  speaking  to  you  now.  It 
is  printed^  you  see." 

"  But  how  could  Jesus  do  it  ?" 

"  Why,  He  is  the  Lord  in  heavea  Don't  you  see  ?" 
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"  But  He  didn't  do  it  in  heaven.  There  was  a 
lake ;  or  are  there  lakes  in  heaven,  too,  and  fisher- 
people  and  ships  ?" 

Kate  laughed. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  said.  "  It  was  on  earth,  in 
some  far-away  country,  many,  many  years  ago." 

Dan  was  pensive. 

"  Then  was  the  Lord  on  earth  in  those  days,  and 
mot  in  heaven  ?"  asked  he. 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Kate.  "  He  was  a  man, 
you  know." 

Dan  feU  again  into  deep  thought. 

"  Doesn't  the  Lord  make  the  sun  rise  every  morn- 
ing ?"  asked  he. 

"  Yes,  He  does." 

"Then  who  made  the  sun  rise  when  He  was  on 
earth  ?" 

Kate  was  silent  This  was  a  question  which  had 
never  suggested  itself  to  her  mind.  But  soon  a  thought 
occurred  to  her,  which  in  her  opinion  explained  every- 
thing. 

"  Why,  I  think  it  is  in  heaven  as  it  is  in  our  mill. 
Our  master  is  often  away  for  a  week  or  so,  but  the 
mill  doesn't  stand  still  for  that ;  he  gives  his  orders 
before  living,  and  business  goes  on  just  as  if  he  were 
present." 

Dan  seemed  satisfied  with  this  bit  of  theology. 

"What  a  kind  Lord  He  must  have  been,"  said 
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he,  after  a  pause.     "  I  suppose  leprosy  is  a  sore 
thing?" 

"  I  believe  it  is.    People  die  fix>in  it" 

"  It  must  be  so,  for  the  poor  man  fell  on  his  fece 
and  besought  the  Lord,  and  he  was  cured  at  onca 
How  wonderful !  Do  you  think  He  could  also  have 
restored  my  legs  and  made  me  healthy  ?" 

"  Certainly.     He  can  do  aU  things." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  He  were  here !"  said  Dan,  his  face 
brightening  up  at  the  thought 

"  He  would  be  sure  to  help  you  at  once,"  said  E^ate. 
A  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  on  noticing  the  enthusiasm 
which  such  a  slight  ray  of  hope  called  up  in  the  poor 
fellow's  heart. 

"  Can't  you  read  any  more  to  me  about  Jesus  ?" 
asked  he,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"  I  cannot  now ;  but  I  will  next  Sunday." 

Dan  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  wish  I  could  read,"  said  ha  "  Could  you  not 
teach  me  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  could,"  answered  Kate,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection,  "  I  will  think  of  it,  and  let 
you  know." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Baker  entered  the  room  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms. .  She  thanked  Kate  for  the  kind- 
ness she  had  shown  to  Dan.  Kate  then  asked  per- 
mission to  take  the  baby  out  to  the  fields  after  dinner, 
which  request  was  of  course  gratefully  granted. 
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It  was  about  sunset  when  Kate  returned  with  the 
baby,  and  a  large  nosegay  for  Dan.  He  clapped  his 
hands  with  wonder  and  delight.  Mrs.  Baker  put  it 
into  a  jug  of  water,  and  Dan  kept  it  close  beside  him, 
and  buried  his  face  every  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
fragrant  flowers. 

But,  how  teach  Dan  to  read  ?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion which  Kate  pondered  over  aU  the  day.  It  could 
not  well  be  done  from  the  window,  as  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  that  except  on  Sundays,  and  with 
fair  weather,  and  it  would  be  a  very  long  and  tedious 
process.  No  doubt,  the  best  way  would  be  to  teach 
him  in  his  room  in  4ihe  evemng.  But  she  never  was 
in  Mrs.  Baker  s  room,  and — she  should  not  Kke  to  be 
alone  with  Dan,  supposing  his  mother  went  out 

StiU,  she  resolved  to  propose  the  thing  to  Mrs. 
Baier.  That  evening,  however,  just  as  she  was  en- 
gaged in  studying  the  second  thirteen  verses  of  the 
chapter,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  Mr. 
Lever.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  her  poring 
over  her  open  New  Testament.  He  told  her  that  he 
had  been  calling  at  Mrs.  Baker's,  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  to  Dan;  but  that  she  had  dismissed  him 
rather  abruptly,  saying  that  her  son  could  not  see 
anybody. 

"  I  see  you  are  reading  your  Bible,"  said  he ;  "  are 
you  making  any  progress  ?" 

Oh  yes,  sir,  getting  on  very  nicely.    It  is  so  beau- 
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tifuL  But  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  I  do 
not  understand,  and  Dan  put  questions  to  me  which 
I  really  could  not  answer." 

"  Call  upon  me  every  Saturday  evening  at  eight," 
said  Mr.  Lever,  "  and  I  will  tiy  to  explain  all  that  you 
don't  understand." 

"  Emmy,"  said  Kate  the  next  morning  to  her  sister, 
"  could  you  not  try  to  teach  Dan  to  read  ?" 

"  Me  teach  Dan  to  read  !"  answered  she,  bursting 
into  laughter.    "  I  cannot  read  myself,  you  silly  girl" 

"  You  can.  You  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
at  least,  and  you  could  teach  him  them.  You  are  at 
home  all  day,  and  you  could  easily  find  an  hour  to 
speak  to  him  from  the  window." 

"  Eidiculous !  We  should  soon  have  a  mob  crowd- 
ing the  lane.  Why  don't  you  go  to  him  yourself  in 
the  evening  ?" 

"  Why,  because  you  know  Mrs.  Baker  never  allows 
people  into  her  back  room." 

"  Well,  if  8h&  doesn't  care  for  Dan's  being  able  to 
read,  why  should  we  ?" 

"  Because  Dan  doea  Poor  fellow !  he  sits  all  the 
day  alone  at  that  dull  window.  If  he  could  read,  it 
would  so  cheer  up  his  dreary  hours." 

"  Poor  feUow  !"  repeated  Emmy.  "  And  he  never 
comes  out  to  take  a  draught  of  fresh  air,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  often  thought  of  that,  too.     The  weather  is  so 
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fine,  and  I  pity  the  poor  fellow,  who  never  sees  sun 
nor  moon.  His  father  used  to  wheel  him  out  once  or 
twice  in  a  summer;  but  since  he  died,  I  am  afraid 
he  will  be  buried  alive  behind  his  window  all  the  year 
round." 

"  TeU  you  what.  Ask  William  to  wheel  him  out 
next  Sunday.     He  wiU  do  anything  if  y(m  ask  him." 

Kate  blushed.  Emmy  spoke  more  of  the  truth 
than  even  she  knew  herself;  for  William  had  just  a 
few  days  before  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  though 
she  had  not  yet  made  a  promise,  he  knew  that  she 
looked  on  him  with  affection.  William  was  a  respect- 
able yoimg  man.  He  was  porter  in  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  remarkably  weU-educated,  taking  into 
consideration  the  class  he  belonged  to.  He  could 
sing  beautifully,  and  could  accompany  his  singing  on 
the  accordion. 

Who  can  picture  the  joy  of  Dan  when  one  evening 
his  mother  told  him  that  Kate's  sweetheart,  William 
(for  that  William  should  marry  Kate  one  day  had 
been  long  since  settled  in  Mrs.  Baker's  shop),  had 
offered  to  wheel  him  out  to  the  fields  next  Sunday 
afternoon  1  Tears  actually  sprang  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  could  not  sleep  that  night  from  thinking  of  it. 
Kate  of  course  gave  him  his  lecture  in  the  forenoon, 
and  could  now  tell  him  many  things  which  Mr.  Lever 
had  explained  to  her  the  night  before.  This  time  she 
read  of  the  man  who  was  taken  with  palsy,  and  was 
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let  down  with  his  conch  through  the  roof  befoie  Jesus, 
who  not  only  cured  him,  but  said, ''  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee.''  Dan  could  not  be  satisfied  with  hearing 
this  story,  though  it  was  read  to  him  again  and  again. 
He  drank  it  in  as  a  thirsty  soul  drinks  in  a  &esh 
draught  of  water.  He  thought  that  the  paralysed 
man  was  just  such  a  one  as  himself,  unable  to  walk, 
and  poor  and  miserabla 

"  And  what  does  it  mean,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee  V  " 

"  That  man  had  sinned  against  Gk)d,"  answered 
Kate,  remembering  what  Mr.  Lever  had  said  to  her 
about  it  "  He  had  often  done  wrong,  and  spoken 
evil  words,  and  thought  evil  thoughts;  and  he  was 
afraid  that  God  would  punish  him  for  it  after  his 
death.  But  Jesus  forgave  him  all  those  sins,  so  that 
the  poor  man  knew  he  was  not  to  be  pxmished,  and  that 
Grod  would  take  him  up  into  heaven  after  his  death." 

"  How  glorious  !"  said  Dan.  "  I  believe  that  I  have 
often  sinned  too.    Have  you,  Kate  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  have,"  said  Kate,  gravely.  "  We  are 
aU  sinners,  you  know." 

Dan  fell  into  deep  thought,  as  he  often  did.  "  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  he  repeated,  as  though  speak- 
ing to  himself  "  Those  words  speak  of  great  love 
and  kiadness." 

"  But  y(M  don't  often  sin,  I'm  sure,"  said  Kate. 
"  How  could  you  ?    You  always  stay  at  home." 
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"  I  got  angry,  and  knocked  baby  this  morning," 
answered  he,  "  because  it  pulled  my  hair.  And  I 
was  cross  to  mother,  because  she  put  me  to  bed 
earlier  than  she  ought  to  have  done  last  night.  And 
when  mother  called  me  a  rascal,  I  said,  *  Confound 
itr" 

"  Oh !  that  was  very  bad,"  said  Kate,  scarcely  able 
to  repress  a  laugh. 

"  Yes,  it  was.  I  am  sure  Jesus  would  have  rebuked 
me  had  He  witnessed  it.  Oh  1  I  wish  He  would  say 
to  me  also,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee/  " 

At  three  o'clock  William,  with  a  little  invalid's  car- 
riage, made  his  appearance  at  the  door.  He  stepped 
into  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Baker  took  Dan  into  her  arms 
to  carry  him  out.  She  had  great  difficulty,  however, 
in  getting  him  through  the  rather  narrow  doorway ; 
and  William,  noticing  her  struggle,  hastened  to  her 
assistance,  and  thus  they  managed  to  get  Dan  into 
the  little  carriage.  Kate  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
whUe  William  pulled  the  carriage  she  walked  at  his 
side,  talking  alternately  with  him  and  with  Dan  It 
was  a  charming  day;  and  when,  having  got  out  of  the 
town,  the  cripple  saw  the  trees  and  shrubs  clad  with 
the  fresh  verdure  of  spring,  and  the  cattle  browsing 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  flowery  grass  carpet;  and 
when  he  heard  the  birds  warble  in  the  young  foliage ; 
and  when  he  inhaled  the  fresh,  balmy,  invigorating 
air,  pouring  fresh  life  into  his  veins, — ^he  sat  in  his 
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carnage  lost  in  wonder  and  with  folded  hands,  nnable 
to  utter  a  word,  except,  *^  Oh !  how  wonderful !" 

Upon  returning  to  Mia  Baker's  house,  William 
took  Dan  by  the  aims,  Kate  lifted  his  feet,  and  thus 
they  carried  him  into  the  shop.  Mra  Baker  stepped 
out  of  her  back  room,  and  was  eiridently  not  a  little 
put  about  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however.  She 
felt  she  must  this  time  open  the  door  of  her  sanc- 
tuary, and  allow  the  strangers  to  carry  their  burden 
to  its  proper  place.  She  made  the  best  of  things  that 
she  could.  She  forced  her  fieu^  into  a  kind  smile,  and 
thanked  them  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken.  When 
they  had  put  down  Dan  on  his  stool  near  tiie  window, 
she  of  course  could  not  forbear  kindly  inviting  them 
to  sit  down  and  rest  a  little,  after  their  wsdk  and 
charitable  Simday  labour.  They  gladly  accepted  her 
invitation,  and  she  made  tea.  They  had  a  nice  chat, 
Mrs.  Baker  being  in  no  lack  of  subjects.  Dan  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  this  nice  tea- 
party  in  his  mother's  back  room.  Such  a  Sunday 
as  this,  he  thought,  had  never  before  dawned  upon 
Manchester. 

''  I  am  surprised  that  you  can  manage  so  well  in  this 
room,"  said  Kate,  in  a  confidential  tone,  to  Mrs.  Baker. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  look  about,"  said  Mra  Baker,  a 
smile  and  a  frown  combating  each  other  on  her  faca 
"  I  must  do  everything  myself,  you  know,  having  no 
help  whatever." 
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And  certainly  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that 
this  was  no  place  where  many  hands  found  work  to 
do.  It  served  at  once ,  as  a  dwelling-room  for  three 
individuals,  as  a  bed-room,  and  a  kitchen,  and  a  store- 
room for  shop  articles,  and  a  workshop  besides ;  and 
all  within  a  space  of  a  very  few  feet.  No  wonder 
that  it  did  not  look  clean  and  orderly.  Pots  and  pans, 
and  parcels  and  tools,  were  heaped  up  in  strange 
confusion  in  the  comers  and  alongside  the  waUs. 
The  few  articles  of  furniture  visible  were  in  great 
need  of  repair.  Kate  now  fully  understood  why 
Mrs.  Baker  did  not  like  to  have  anybody  enter  here. 
She  fancied  she  herseK  would  have  been  quite  as 
exclusive  had  the  case  been  her  own.  She  knew 
that  Mrs.  Baker  was  not  a  dirty,  slovenly  woman, 
but  she  also  knew  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  even  a  strong  robust  woman  to  overtake  so 
much. 

There  was  one  article  which  was  too  conspicuous 
not  to  attract  Kate's  attention  whenever  she  turned 
her  eyes  in  its  direction.  It  was  the  counterpane 
that  covered  the  bed.  It  was  very  much  torn,  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  who  noticed  that  Kate  could  not  help 
seeing  it,  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  give  an 
explanation  of  its  state.  It  wds  such  a  fine  strong 
counterpane,  but  unhappily  baby  had  contrived  to 
discover  a  little  hole,  and  putting  its  little  fingers  into 
it  had  torn  it  so  in  her  absence,  and  she  could  not  find 
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one  moment  to  take  needle  and  thread  in  her  hand, 
though  she  had  plenty  in  her  shop. 

"  Tell  you  what,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  **  you  cannot 
possibly  attend  to  that ;  you  have  too  much  on  hand. 
But  I  will  come  some  evening  and  help  you,  and  so 
will  Emmy,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  she  is  a  capital 
sempstress,  you  know." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between  the 
women,  William  had  a  chat  with  Dan. 

"  Well,"  he  then  said,  turning  to  Kate,  "  if  you 
come  here  to-morrow  evening  with  your  needle,  I  will 
come  with  a  book  to  teach  Dan  reading." 

Dan  clapped  his  hands,  Mrs.  Baker  smiled,  and  the 
next  evening  the  two  Mends  were  seen  sitting  at  their 
work.  And  William  had  his  accordion  with  him, 
and  when  Dan  had  successfully  gone  through  his  first 
lesson,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  tuna 

From  that  time  the  window  lectures  ceased  It 
was  amazing  to  witness  Dan's  progress  in  reading. 
No  wonder,  for  he  had  the  whole  day  to  himself,  and 
he  did  nothing  else  from  dawn  till  dusk.  In  the 
course  of  two  months  he  could  read  as  fluently  as 
William  himself,  and  far  better  than  Kate,  notwith- 
standing  that  she  exercised  herself  every  evening, 
except  when  she  was  at  Mrs.  Baker's  mending  the 
clothes,  and  tidying  the  room,  and  doing  a  great  many 
little  things  which  nobody  told  her  to  do  save  her 
own  kind  heart 
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Twfelve  months  passed  away,  and  another  spring 
called  Nature  up  from  ^er  winter  sleep.  No  sooner 
did  the  south  wind  breathe  life  and  joy  into  town 
and  country,  than  Dan  opened  his  window  as  usual 
One  Sunday  morning  he  found  KJate's  window  opened, 
and  heard  a  conversation  between  the  two  sisters.  It 
was  conducted  in  a  very  animated  spirit,  especially  on 
the  part  of  Emmy.  She  was  quite  in  a  raga  Her 
anger  regarded  a  friend  who  had  grossly  insulted  her 
on  the  previous  evening. 

"  And  you  know,"  said  she  to  Kate,  "  I  made  that 
bonnet  with  blue  ribbons  for  her,  and  charged  nothing, 
as  I  knew  she  could  not  weU  afford  it.  Well,  she  had 
it  on  last  night,  and  with  that  same  bonnet  on  her 
head  she  called  me  a  bad  name." 

«  Shame  !"  said  Kate.    "  Why,  send  her  your  bill." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  cried  Emmy. 

"  Don't !"  cried  a  voice  from  the  opposite  window. 

"  Oh,  that's  Dan !"  whispered  the  girls.  Emmy 
could  not  help  smiling.     It  was  so  odd. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Emmy,  putting  her  head  out 
at  the  window. 

"  Because  it  is  in  the  book.  Recompense  to  no  man 
evil  for  evil,"  said  Dan ;  "  and  didn't  the  Lord  say, 
If  you  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  wiU 
your  heavenly  Father  forgive  your  trespasses  ?  Look, 
here  it  is,"  said  he,  producing,  his  Bible,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  the  text. 
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Emmy  was  silent     She  left  the  room. 

"  How  could  you  give  such  an  advice  to  Emmy  ?" 
said  Dan  to  Eate.  ''  Don't  you  know  that  Jesus  bids 
us  love  our  enemies  ?" 

Kate  looked  ashamed.  '*  Why,"  said  she,  "  Mary 
Hennell  treated  her  very  badly." 

"  Kate,"  said  Dan,  in  a  kind  but  grave  tone,  "  I 
am  a&aid  you  have  not  yet  begun  to  do  what  the 
book  tells  us.  Has  not  the  Lord  in  heaven  freely 
forgiven  us  all  our  sins  ?" 

"  He  has,"  whispered  Kate. 

"  Tlien,  how  could  you  speak  to  your  sister  m  that 
way  ?  If  Grod  were  to  send  you  His  bill,  what  would 
you  do  ?" 

Kate  felt  her  eyes  getting  moist. 

"  William,"  said  she  that  evening  to  her  friend,  "  I 
believe  Dan  is  ahead  of  us  alL" 

"  And  no  mistake,"  said  William.  "  '  Many  that 
are  last  shall  be  first,'  and  so  it  is  with  him." 

Another  twelve  months  elapsed,  and  a  young  mar- 
ried couple  were  seen  standing  in  the  cemetery  near  a 
freshly-dug  grave.  It  was  Dan's,  and  the  couple  were 
William  and  Kate. 

"  Do  you  know  what  his  last  words  were  ?"  said 
Kate. 

"  I  do  not." 

"  *  Come,  blessed  Jesus.' " 
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They  walked  away  in  silence. 

"  Kate,"  said  William,  when  they  had  entered  their 
own  room,  "  I  think  I  will  take  a  pencil,  and  write 
on  the  wall  above  the  fire-place,  '  As  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' " 
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IDAEE  say,  my  readei*,  you  have  often  got  out 
of  temper  when,  coming  up  Cheapside  or  the 
Strand,  or  any  other  of  those  crowded  thoroughfares 
which  you  pass  ten  or  twenty  times  a-week  on  your 
way  to  and  from  your  ofiSce,  you  find  that  a  large 
hoarding  has  been  erected,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  pavement  at  one  of  the  narrowest  points.  Your 
irritation,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  relieved  when 
you  notice,  further,  that  an  auxiliary  wooden  foot- 
path—very narrow,  veiy  dirty,  and  very  uncomfort- 
able— ^has  been  laid  down,  over  which,  during  the 
three  or  four  ensuing  months,  you  will  every  day 
have  to  puff  and  struggle,  running  the  gloomy  risk  of 
losing  your  train,  or  of  reaching  home  squeezed  to 
the  consistency  of  a  lemon,  or  perhaps  striped  like  a 
zebra.  However,  you  must  submit :  and  reflecting 
that  your  own  respectable  self  is  not  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  repair,  as  proved  by  many  a  little 
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doctor's  bill,  or  even  by  more  agreeable  recollections 
of  trips  taken  to  the  sea-side  or  the  Alps,  you  try  to 
meet  this  necessary  evil  with  some  cheerfulness  of 
spirit  Week  after  week  passes  on,  and  you  do  not 
murmur,  being  only  too  well  aware  that  neither 
frown  nor  smile  will  help  you  a  single  inch.  And 
sometimes,  at  the  moment  you  are  passing,  the  door 
in  the  hoarding  may  happen  to  be  open,  and  you 
cannot  help  stopping,  just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
as  to  why  the  work  is  proceeding  so  slowly,  and  what 
prospect  there  is  of  the  street  being  early  cleared.  A 
strange  view  presents  itself  The  eye  meets  a  wide 
area  of  desolation,  sufficient  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  and  to  excite  a  faint 
image  of  what  he  is  expected  to  witness  when  look- 
ing down  from  London  Bridge  upon  the  ruins  of 
London.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild  Alpine  scene,  made  up 
of  stones  and  rubbish.  There  are  hills  and  glens, 
and  ravines  and  bridges,  very  picturesque  and  very 
dangerous  looking.  Large,  thick  beams  lie  scattered 
in  wild  confusion  across  the  precipices,  like  sturdy' 
oaks  struck  down  by  lightning.  Two  sinewy  ath- 
letes, broad  and  muscular,  and  with  gin-tinctured 
faces,  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the  dusty  parchedness 
of  the  scene  by  an  attempt  at  a  cascade,  a  pump- 
handle  being  wrought  up  and  down  with  restless 
regularity.  You  gratefully  hear  the  rush  of  water, 
and  fancy  yourself  near  Schaffhausen.     At  a  dis- 
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tance,  a  score  of  other  labourers,  with  either  pickaxe 
or  spade  in  hand,  labour  in  some  dark  cavern,  aided 
by  the  fantastic  glare  of  a  fiimace,  upon  which  a 
pot  filled  with  some  awful-looking  liquid  is  boiling. 
HeJf  a  dozen  others,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  dust- 
hills,  give  you  the  idea  of  an  avalanche,  by  throwing 
basketfuls  of  rubbish  down  an  inclined  plane.  Clouds 
of  dust  on  a  sudden  wrap  the  whole  scene  in  a  haze, 
like  what  tourists  tell  us  they  witness  from  the  top 
of  the  Bighi  or  of  the  Jimgfrau-  Soon,  however,  the 
evanescent  veil  passes  away,  and  you  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  panorama,  with  all  the  riches  of  its 
manifold  peculiarities. 

While  thus  looking  and  dreaming,  in  the  winking 
sun  heat,  it  may  be  you  are  on  a  sudden  awakened 
by  a  push  from  behind,  and  the  cry,  "  Mind  there !" 
You  turn  round  and  find  your  shoulder  under  the 
frothy  mouth  of  a  cart-horse,  which  alone  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  But 
to  you  it  is  a  messenger,  reminding  you  that  the 
Bank  closes  at  three,  and  that  what  you  have  been 
gazing  at  is  but  rubbish.  So  you  resume  your  walk, 
and  looking  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  reality,  you 
cannot  help  feeling  thankful  for  not  having  been 
compelled  to  take  your  place  among  the  men  of 
whose  life  you  just  now  got  a  glimpse :  for,  despite 
the  poetical  suggestions  which  a  minute  ago  visited 
you,  you  feel  that  no  life  could  well  be  more  prosaic. 
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monotonous,  and  depressing  than  that  which  from 
dawn  till  dusk  is  spent  in  handling  matter  in  its 
coarsest  possible  form,  and  in  seeing  nothing  the 
whole  day  but  rubbish  and  desolation.  You  think 
how  the  spirit  and  life  in  those  poor  people  must  at 
length  be  totally  buried  under  those  awful  moun- 
tains of  dirt  and  dust;  and,  sad  as  the  thought  is, 
you  really  cannot  wonder  that  they  go  to  the  public- 
house  every  now  and  then  to  obtain  a  little  exciting 
stimulus,  and  having  got  that,  bruise  each  other's 
faces,  for  what  they  call  "  a  bit  of  fun." 

But  you  would  be  sadly  mistaken  if  you  supposed 
that  there  were  no  exceptions  to  this  sort  of  life 
among  these  men.  Man's  spirit  cannot  be  altogether 
buried,  and  if  sometimes  by  rude  violence  it  is  thrust 
into  the  grave,  it  will  rise  again  on  the  third  day. 
It  is  not  bom  of  matter,  and  it  cannot  die  through 
the  power  of  matter  either.  If  the  man  you  put  into 
the  magnificently  carved  pulpit  of  some  splendid 
cathedral  has  brought  no  true  spirit  with  him,  he 
certainly  will  not  get  it  there,  even  though  the  build- 
ing be  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  the  piUars 
patterns  of  elegance,  and  the  stained-glass  windows 
marvels  of  painting.  Again,  if  you  put  a  man  down 
on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  pick-axe  in  hand,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  walking  pillar  of  lime,  and  if 
he  has  got  an  eye  for  the  invisible  things  of  God,  and 
a  heart  to  feel  his  all-including  love,  his  words  will 
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be  true  music,  and  his  deeds  true  poetiy,  though 
the  dust  should  often  choke  his  utterance,  a  worm- 
eaten  bench  be  his  chair,  and  a  broken  stone  his  table. 
The  truth  of  this  was  proved  a  few  years  ago  by 
Samuel  Brown,  a  common  operative,  who  worked, 
with  a  score  of  others  of  his  class,  at  an  extensive 
"job"  in  Oxford  Street.  Samuel  was  a  good  fellow, 
not  the  sharpest  or  quickest  of  the  band  perhaps,  but 
steady  and  zealous  in  his  work,  of  a  strong  robust 
constitution,  and  "  true  as  gold."  In  his  speech  there 
was  something  dry  and  curt,  something  extraordi- 
narily phlegmatic,  as  indeed  there  was  in  the  whole 
of  his  appearance.  But  if  you  had  chanced  to  speak 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  him,  you  would  have  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  true  good  humour  shone  through  those  dullish 
eyes,  and  played  through  the  features  of  that  stem- 
looking  face,  beautifully  softening  it  at  times.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  character,  with  the  courage  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  stand  out  against  public  opinion 
where  he  deemed  it  wrong,  could  not  be  doubted. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  band  who  never  drank 
ale  or  spirits.  While  his  comrades  spent  their  leisure 
time  at  the  public-house,  Samuel  took  his  little  tin 
kettle  from  the  comer  where  he  put  it  every  morning, 
with  his  jacket  over  it.  In  the  one  pocket  of  his 
jacket  were  two  thick  pieces  of  bread,  with  a  slice  of 
ham  between  them,  and  in  the  other  a  little  Bible 
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and  a  few  tracts  wrapt  in  a  checkered  handkerchief. 
He  would  boil  his  tea  or  coffee  in  the  kettle,  and 
taking  out  his  big  sandwich,  sit  down  where  he  liked 
best — sure  that  nobody  would  dispute  his  place  with 
him.  For  this  his  comrades  nicknamed  him  "  Coffee- 
pot Sam."  But  he  felt  not  a  straw  the  less  happy  for 
all  that  when  drinking  his  steaming  coffee,  and  read- 
ing a  passage  of  the  Gospel,  or  glancing  over  a  news- 
paper. 

"You  are  the  queerest  chap  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  said  one  of  his  comrades,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Eough  Dick,"  one  day,  while  preparing  to 
go  to  the  pubKc-house,  where  the  rest  of  the  band 
had  already  gone.  Now  Rough  Dick  was  not  exactly 
a  bad  fellow,  although  rather  boisterous  and  quarrel- 
some, owing  to  the  gin,  of  which  he  was  never  wholly 
free.  Being  a  strong  muscular  fellow,  and  besides  a 
first-rate  pugihst,  he  was  generally  dreaded  by  the 
gang.  Samuel  was  then  sitting  on  a  plank,  engaged 
in  reading.  "  You  are  the  queerest  sort  of  chap  I 
ever  saw  in  my  hfe,"  said  Dick,  pulling  the  paper 
roughly  out  of  Samuel's  hand.  "  What  in  aU  the 
world  are  you  stuffing  your  brains  with  every  day  ?" 

Samuel  looked  up  quite  calmly,  but  made  no  effort 
to  get  the  paper  back.  Dick  read  the  heading  of  a 
tract — "  Are  you  prepared  to  die  ?" 

"Bah!"  he  said,  flinging  down  the  leaf.  "That's 
only  fit  for  old  wives." 
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'*  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Samuel,  drily,  "  for  old 
wives  will  die  soon  at  any  rate.  But  it  is  also  for 
you  and  me,  my  lad  Death  is  a  wliimsical  fellow, 
you  know.  He  may  pass  old  wives  to  take  the  like 
o*  us  first.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to 
take  this  little  piece  of  paper  back  again,  and  read  it 
at  home,  if  you  don't  want  to  read  it  now." 

"What?  Me  ?"  cried  Dick,  laughing  loudly.  "Do 
you  want  me  to  read  that humbug  ?" 

"  You  had  better  not  curse  it  before  you  have  read 
it,"  Samuel  said  in  a  serious  tona  "  It  simply  puts 
a  question,  as  you  see,  which  concerns  you  and  me 
very  closely.     Or  are  you  already  prepared  to  die  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  prepared  for,"  Dick  said, 
imitating  the  movement  of  drinking  with  his  hand. 
"  I  will  take  one  this  time  that  will  make  the  whole 
of  London  dance  before  my  eyes." 

"  And  suppose  death  came  to  you  at  that  moment," 
said  Samuel :  "  I  am  afraid  your  dancing  would  not  be 
of  a  very  merry  sort.  Moreover,  Dick,"  he  added,  in  a 
gentle  tone,  "  you  have  a  wife  and  children  to  care  for." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  said  Dick,  now  getting 
angry.     "  You  are  in  want  of  a  black  eye,  I  think." 

"  Not  very  particularly,"  answered  SamueL 

"  You're  the  only  fellow  of  the  gang  who  has  never 
had  one  from  me,"  cried  Dick  loudly. 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  Samuel  calmly,  and  taking 
up  the  tract  which  Dick  had  flung  down. 
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"Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  one  now,"  said  Dick, 
clenching  his  fists  and  taking  position.  "  Get  up,  I 
say,  and  behave  like  a  man." 

"  I  wont  fight,"  said  Samuel,  looking  into  the 
tract 

"  You  must,"  roared  Dick,  with  a  horrid  oath. 

Before  Samuel  could  rise  up  Dick's  fist  had  visited 
his  left  eye  with  such  force  that  he  felt  as  if  it  had 
been  turned  into  a  fiery  coaL  But,  quick  almost  as 
lightning,  he  caught  hold  of  Dick's  legs,  and  before  a 
second  blow  could  be  dealt,  the  ruffian  was  grovelling 
in  the  rubbish,  where,  of  course,  he  had  not  come 
down  gently  by  any  means.  He  rose  up  with  a 
groan,  and  looking  at  Samuel  with  an  expression 
of  amazement,  he  skulked  off,  muttering  something 
between  his  teeth,  which  Samuel  did  not  care  either 
to  hear  or  to  understand. 

When  the  work-people  returned,  Dick  was  not 
with  them.  Samuel  became  anxious.  He  was  afraid 
Dick's  tumble  might  have  been  too  much  for  him, 
half-drunk  as  he  then  was. 

"  Where's  Eough  Dick  ?"  he  asked  of  one  of  his 
comrades. 

"  At  the  public-house,  and  snoring  like  a  dog,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  we  could  not  get  him  awake." 

Dick's  work  was  the  boiling  of  the  pitch.  There 
was  nobody  now  looking  after  it,  and  considerable 
damage  was  sure  to  ensue,  which  Dick  would,  of 
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course,  have  to  pay  for.  So  Samuel  went  from  time 
to  time  to  see  to  it,  despite  his  now  having  only  one 
eye  at  his  disposal 

Two  hours  elapsed  before  Dick  came  back.  He 
walked  up  to  the  spot  rather  hurriedly,  and  to  his 
astonishment  found  the  furnace  all  right,  and  Samuel 
stirring  the  pitch. 

"  Here,"  said  Samuel  drily,  handing  him  the  stick ; 
"  don't  be  so  long  another  time." 

He  was  oflf  before  Dick  could  say  a  single  word, 
but  Dick  felt  very  much  as  though  the  whole  furnace 
had  been  poured  upon  his  head. 

"  I'll  take  care  not  give  Mm  another  black  eye,  at 
all  events,"  he  muttered  to  liimself.  Debased  as  he 
was,  he  now  felt  that  there  was  something  genuine  in 
"  Coffee-pot  Sam."  Ever  after,  Samuel  had  a  sur- 
prising power  over  Eough  Dick ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  frequently  when  he  was  quite  unmanageable, 
and  the  others  scarcely  dared  to  approach  him, 
Samuel  was  called  to  put  him  to  rights.  On  such 
occasions  Samuel  used  simply  to  take  Dick's  ear 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  leading  him  off 
like  a  lamb,  put  him  down  on  a  bench,  saying,  "  Be 
quiet,  sir;  don't  stir,  I  tell  you!"  And  those  who 
saw  it  would  think :  "  After  all,  there's  more  power 
in  Sam's  coffee-pot  than  in  all  the  pewter-pots  in 
London !" 

Still,  to  tease  Samuel  by  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks 
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upon  him  was  the  amusement  of  some,  especially  the 
younger  members  of  the  band.  Kind-hearted  and 
harmless  as  he  was,  he  often  gave  them  painful  re- 
proofs, simply  by  not  behaving  as  they  behaved,  and 
sometimes  too  by  plainly  telling  them  truths  which 
they  did  not  like  to  hear.  One  would  suppose  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  looked  upon  as  less 
harmful  than  to  sit  down  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee, 
eat  a  piece  of  bread,  and  glance  over  a  page  or  two  of 
print.  Yet  it  was  owing  simply  to  this  that  Samuel 
was  actually  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  many  of  them. 
And  no  wonder.  Though  he  spoke  but  little,  and 
never  preached  at  his  companions,  he  was  neverthe- 
less an  ever-present  witness  against  their  intemper- 
ance, filthy  talk,  and  coarse  habits.  He  was  a  living 
proof  that  it  was  possible  to  be  strong  without  strong 
drink,  eloquent  without  swearing,  and  cheerful  with- 
out the  aid  of  bad  songs.  Nor  was  this  logic  of  life 
and  action  altogether  lost  upon  those  i^ho  witnessed 
it,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  William  Mor- 
gan, who  went  among  the  band  by  the  name  of 
"  JoUy  Bill." 

One  day  Jolly  Bill  came  up  to  Samuel,  who  was 
reading  as  usuaL 

"  Coffee-pot,"  said  he,  with  an  ironical  expression 
in  his  face,  and  holding  up  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
in  which  something  was  evidently  wrapped  up,  "  IVe 
something  for  you.     Guess  what  it  is  1" 
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Samuel  cast  a  curious  glance  at  the  concealed 
object     It  looked  rather  bulky. 

"  How  can  I  know  ?"  he  said. 

"Guess!" 

"  Is  it  something  to  eat  ?" 

"  No,  it  ain't  that." 

"  Is  it  a  book  ?" 

"  No,  nor  that  neither." 

Samuel  looked  again,  this  time  more  carefully. 

"  It's  something  living,"  he  said ;  "  a  kitten,  per- 
haps." 

"  No,  it  isn't" 

"  A  puppy,  then  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bill,  uncovering  the  little  creature 
and  dropping  it  on  Samuel's  knea  It  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  little  beast,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  hue. 
It  had  a  plump  bull-head,  scarcely  a  body  at  all,  and 
no  tail  to  speak  o£ 

"  Poor  little  thing !"  said  Samuel,  taking  the  shiver- 
ing animal  in  his  hands.  "  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do  with  it?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ?"  said  Bill  "  Give  it  a 
training,  to  be  sure,  and  you'll  have  a  dog  to  lead 
you  when  you  get  blind." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  blind,"  said  Samuel,  holding 
the  puppy  against  his  cheek. 

"  I  daresay  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  you  will  be 
blind  soon,  depend  upon  it     You'll  soon  have  your 
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eyes  destroyed  with  all  that  reading  o'  yours,  as  my 
own  mother  did,  who  used  to  read  books  and  tracts 
day  and  night  till  she  got  as  blind  as  a  mole." 

"  Is  your  mother  blind  ?"  said  Samuel  in  a  com- 
passionate tone.     *'  What's  her  age  ?" 

"  Fifty-two,  or  thereabout,  I  think,"  answered  Bill, 
in  a  more  serious  voice.  "  Poor  body !  it's  hard  for 
her.  It's  now  two  years  since  she  lost  the  sight  of 
her  right  eye,  and  six  months  later  her  left  eye  was 
useless  too." 

"  Did  you  see  the  doctor  about  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  did.  She  was  a  month  in  the 
hospital ;  but  it  was  no  use." 

That's  very  sad.     Is  she  living  with  you  ?" 

Yes,  in  course.    She's  my  housekeeper,  you  know." 

"  So  you  are  immarried  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  is  she  quite  alone  in  the  house  while  you 
are  at  work  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  is ;  but  she  manages  things  won- 
derfully weU.  You  could  hardly  believe  it,  if  you 
saw  her  cutting  bread  and  making  tea,  or  dusting  the 
room.  You  would  scarcely  take  her  for  a  blind 
person  if  you  did  not  know  it  Of  course  she  can't 
cook  very  well,  nor  can  she  walk  out  to  the  shops ; 
but  she  often  gets  her  dinner  with  a  neighbour. 
They  all  pity  her,  and  are  fond  of  her,  and  there's 
always  a  girl  about  willing  to  run  an  errand  for  her." 
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"  She  must  feel  lonely,"  said  SamueL  "  And  then 
it's  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  a  blind  person 
alone  in  a  house.  Could  you  not  get  a  little  girl  to 
help  her?" 

"  Can't  afford  it,"  said  Bill  gravely,  shaking  his 
head  and  contracting  his  brow. 

"  Why,  you  earn  as  much  as  I  do,"  said  Samuel, 
"  and  I  support  a  wife  and  six  children." 

BiU  was  silent. 

"Billy,  BiUy!"  said  Samuel,  lifting  up  his  fore- 
finger, "  you  could  afford  to  give  her  two  servants  if 
you  only  left  the  public-house  alone." 

"  All  very  well  for  you,  who  have  a  wife  and 
family,"  said  Bill  doggedly ;  "  but  where  am  I  to  go 
in  the  evenings  ?  You  can't  expect  me  to  sit  down 
with  a  blind  person  the  whole  night 'after  a  hard 
day's  labour." 

"  Why  not  V\  asked  SamueL  "  Couldn't  you  read 
something  to  her  ?  You  said  she  was  fond  o'  readin, 
and — she's  your  mother." 

"  Pshaw !  you  want  me  to  get  blind  too,  do  you  ? 
That's  too  bad.  One  blind  person's  enough  in  a 
family,  I  should  think.  Besides,  when  I  take  up  a 
book,  I  dose  before  I  read  ten  words." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Samuel,  in  a  soft  but 
serious  tone ;  "  of  course  you  do,  after  having  been 
drinking  ale  all  the  day." 

"  You're  a coffee-pot,"  answered  Bill,  striding 
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oflf.  Having  walked  a  few  yards,  he  stopped,  and, 
turning  round,  cried :  "  I  say.  Coffee,  mind  the  dog. 
You'll  want  it  soon." 

Samuel  took  the  puppy  home.  Upon  entering  his 
room,  he  found  his  wife  and  children  as  usual  waiting 
liim  for  supper.  A  fine  girl  of  fourteen,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
and  two  girls  of  eight  and  six,  were  sitting  round  the 
table,  while  two  little  boys  were  already  in  bed. 

"  There's  father !"  was  the  unanimous  expression. 
"  Now,  mother,  now  for  the  dumplings  !" 

Samuel  gave  his  .dfe  a  Mss. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  you  a 
guest." 

"  He  put  the  puppy  on  the  table,  and  the  whole 
party  broke  into  laughter  when  they  saw  the  queer 
little  animal  sprawling  about. 

"  What  an  ugly  little  thing,"  cried  Jane,  the  eldest 
girl,  spreading  out  both  her  hands. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Fred ;  "  it's  lost  its  tail :  how 
funny." 

At  this  jimcture  little  Mary  got  frightened,  and 
began  crying. 

"  Don't  cry,"  Samuel  said,  taking  her  up  kindly  on 
his  knee,  "  it  won't  do  you  any  harm.  It  is  a  nice 
little  creature." 

Thereupon  he  put  the  puppy  before  her,  and  soon 
prevailed  upon  her  to  stroke  it  gently  with  her  little 
hand. 
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"  But  where  did  you  get  it,  dear  ?"  asked  his  wife, 
meanwhile  putting  down  the  dish  with  the  dumplings. 

Samuel  told  his  story. 

"  And  now,"  he  said  to  Jane,  "  111  entrust  the 
puppy  to  you.  It  is  not  a  pretty  thing,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a  very  sagacious  and  docile  race :  you  can 
teach  it  almost  anything.  Try  and  train  it  well, 
make  it  tidy  and  obedient,  and  when  you  have  done 
that  m  tell  you  what  to  do  then." 

The  very  next  evening  Samuel,  on  taking  up  liis 
jacket  and  little  kettle  to  go  home,  found  himself  in 
an  awkward  predicament.  The  sleeves  of  his  jacket 
were  sewn  up  from  the  very  shoulders  to  the  cuffs ; 
so  also  were  the  pockets.  Fortunately  he  had  a  knife, 
but  as  it  was  dark,  and  every  caution  had  to  be  taken 
not  to  cut  the  material,  it  took  him  fully  half  an 
hour  before  he  could  put  the  jacket  oa  This  caused 
considerable  disappointment  and  concern  to  his  family, 
and  his  good  wife  was  only  too  happy  to  find  that  a 
trick,  and  no  accident,  was  the  cause  of  his  delay,  and 
that  the  shot  had  this  time  been  aimed  at  his  jacket 
sleeves,  and  not  his  eyes.  Jane  took  her  mother's 
scissors,  and  cut  up  the  pockets.  The  little  Bible  and 
the  tracts  were  gone,  and  in  their  stead  Jane  pulled 
out  of  one  pocket  a  mass  of  pebbles,  potato  skins,  and 
old  corks,  and  from  the  other  a  bundle  of  printed 
papers.  John  at  once  took  some  of  the  papers,  and 
began  reading  aloud : — 
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"  *  The  merry  life  of  Jolly  Johnnie,  a  new  song,  to 
be  sung  by  aU  the  jolly  Johnnies-7-' " 

"  Give  those  papers  to  me,"  said  Samuel,  before 
John  could  look  at  another. 

John  obeyed,  though  reluctantly.  He  was  curious 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  other  papers.  Tliey 
seemed  to  him  so  funny ! 

Samuel  examined  the  bundle  minutely.  The  papers 
were  aU  of  the  same  stamp.  Among  them  was  a  bit 
of  a  shoemaker's  bill,  upon  which  was  written  the 
name  of  William  Morgan. 

"  I  thought  Bill  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  said 
Samuel  to  himself  "  I  shall  not  read  his  papers,  but 
I  hope  he  will  yet  read  mine." 

The  next  morning  he  found  his  little  Bible  and  the 
tracts  safe  in  his  own  comer.  Samuel  met  Bill  several 
times  that  day,  Bill  casting  waggish  looks  at  him, 
Samuel  taking  no  notice  of  what  had  been  done. 

"  Jane,"  he  said  to  his  daughter  that  evening,  "  put 
on  your  bonnet.     We'U  call  on  Bill's  blind  mother." 

They  entered  a  dark  room. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  inqidred  a  female  voice. 
Are  you  Mrs.  Morgan  ?"  asked  SamueL 
That's  my  name,  sir  ?" 

"  Is  your  son  in  ?" 

"  He  is  not,  sir.'* 

«  WiU  he  be  long  ?" 

"  Can't  teU.     It  may  be  midnight  or  later ;  not 
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much  earlier,  at  any  rate.  Could  you  not  tell  me 
what  you  want  ?" 

"  Well,  yes.  My  name  is  Samuel  Brown.  Bill  and 
I  work  together  in  Oxford  Street.  IVe  got  a  parcel 
wliich  belongs  to  him." 

«  One  minute,  please,  and  TU  Ught  a  candle.  I'm 
blind,  you  know." 

A  stirring  was  heard  in  the  comer,  and  soon  the 
sound  of  a  press  opening,  then  the  scratch  of  a  lucifer 
match  over  a  rough  object.  A  tall  figure  became 
faintly  visible.  She  was  trying  to  light  a  candle  which 
she  held  in  her  left  hand.  Samuel  stepped  forward, 
but  before  he  could  give  her  any  assistance,  the  candle 
burned  brightly.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  cleverly 
the  blind  creature  managed  it  all,  and  how  cautiously 
she  threw  the  match  into  the  fireplace.  Still  Samuel 
could  not  help  seeing  that  it  was  very  dangerous  for 
her  to  be  so  lonely. 

The  little  room  had  evidently  seen  better  days,  but 
now  bore  signs  of  poverty  and  neglect.  It  was  not 
very  dirty,  it  is  true ;  but  the  cobwebs  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  and  down  the  walls  at  several  spots,  showed 
clearly  it  was  kept  in  order  more  by  the  touch  than 
by  the  sight. 

Having  seated  themselves  at  the  good  woman's  re- 
quest, Samuel  expressed  his  compassion  for  her  in  her 
sore  afiliction.  Mrs.  Morgan  then  told  him  very 
simply  her  whole  story.    Expressions  occurred  in  the 
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course  of  her  narrative  proving  that  she  was  no 
stranger  to  the  Gospel. 

"  What  Bill  told  you  about  reading  being  the  cause 
of  my  blindness  is  all  nonsense,"  she  said.  "  Much 
to  my  grief  he  got  into  the  habit  of  coming  home 
■  very  late,  often  after  midnight,  and  as  I  never  could 
go  to  bed  before  he  was  safe  home,  I  often  passed  the 
long  hours  in  reading ;  and  of  course  he  used  to  find 
me  doing  so  when  he  came  home.  But  the  loss  of 
my  eyes  was  owing  to  erysipelas,  as  I  have  told  you  ; 
I  am  thankful  I  was  able  to  read  so  much,  as  it  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  me  in  these  dreary,  lonely 
days." 

"  What  a  blessing  that  the  eyes  of  your  mind  were 
opened  before  those  of  your  body  were  shut !"  Samuel 
observed.  "  If  you  cannot  see  men  on  earth,  you  can 
at  least  see  One  seated  in  heaven." 

At  these  words  the  good  woman's  face  brightened 
all  over  with  joy. 

"  Ay,  sir,  that's  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  shall  not  be 
blind  for  ever.  He  who  in  His  good  mercy  opened 
the  eyes  of  my  soul,  will  also  one  day  give  me  new 
eyes  to  behold  His  glory  in  heaven." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Samuel ;  "  some  have  eyes,  and  yet 
are  blind;  and  others  have  no  eyes,  and  yet  see. 
Blind  Bartimeus  could  see  the  Son  of  David,  whom 
the  sharp  Pharisees  saw  not  The  man  who  was  blind 
from  his  birth,  and  whose  vision  the  Lord  restored  by 
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anointing  his  eyes  with  the  clay  spittle,  obtained  the 
outward  eyesight  because  his  inner  eye  was  clear." 

"  Oh,  I  often,  often  think  of  that !"  said  the  woman. 
"  I  asked  Bill  to  read  it  to  me,  but  he  never  did  it." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  read  it  to  you," 
said  Samuel ;  "  or  maybe  Jane,  my  daughter,  will 
read  it  for  us.  Now  Jane,"  he  added,  handing  her 
his  little  Bible,  "  read  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
you  can." 

Jane  turned  up  the  9th  of  John,  and  r$ad  it.  No 
minister  could  have  done  so  better  or  more  touch- 
ingly.     She  knew  it  by  heart. 

"Delightful!  What  a  treat!"  cried  the  blind 
woman.     "  How  nicely  she  reads  !" 

"  She  might  have  done  even  better  than  that," 
said  Samuel ;  "  but  she  is  a  little  shy,  you  know. 
If  you  would  like  to  hear  her  read,  and  if  you  can 
understand  her,  she  might  often  come  and  read  a 
chapter  to  you.  We  don't  live  far  from  this — only 
about  five  minutes'  walk :  and  I  will  sometimes  come 
myself  and  see  you  as  weU." 

Mrs.  Morgan  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express 
her  thanks.  Samuel  now  gently  led  her  on  to  speak 
of  her  present  experiences  and  her  hopes ;  and  then 
took  his  leava 

It  was  beyond  midnight  before  BiU  came  home. 
His  mother  gave  him  the  parcel,  and  told  all  about 
the  pleasant  visit  from  Samuel 
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'*  Ah,  Coffee-pot  I"  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"  Cofifee  !"  said  his  mother.  "  You  know,  Bill,  I 
have  no  cofifee  for  you  nom — ^it  is  so  very  late  1" 

"Well,  never  mind,"  he  muttered;  and  away  he 
went  to  bed,  very  likely  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of 
gin. 

It  soon  became  a  nice  change  to  Jane  to  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  twice  a  week  with  Mrs.  Morgan, 
reading  to  her  and  helping  her.  Sometimes,  too, 
Samuel  would  go  and  have  a  chat  with  the  blind  old 
woman.  And  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  tell  that  one 
morning  Jane  entered  Mrs.  Morgan's  room  fully  pre- 
pared to  wage  war  with  the  cobwebs  on  the  roof  and 
on  the  walls ;  and  that  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  her  father  brought  long  steps  and  a  brush,  and  a 
pot  full  of  paste,  and  put  all  the  paper  right  upon  the 
worn  walls. 

"  Will  you  be  at  our  house  to-night  ?"  Bill  asked 
of  Samuel  one  day. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  will,"  was  the  reply. 

Samuel,  rather  to  his  surprise,  found  Bill  at  home 
that  evening.  An  interesting  conversation  took  place 
between  Samuel  and  the  poor  mother,  to  which  Bill 
listened  with  marked  attention.  Though  he  scarce 
ventured  a  word  himself,  yet  he  seemed  interested  in 
it.  Jane  also  read,  and  he  noticed  the  intense  plea- 
sure it  gave  his  mother.  When  Samuel  and  Jane  left, 
he  observed  that  they  were  good  people  indeed,  and 
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that  he  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening.  As  it  was 
already  half-past  nine,  he  said  he  would  not  go  out  of 
doors  again  that  night  So,  after  having  taken  a  little 
bit  of  supper,  and  qidetly  smoked  a  pipe,  he  went  to 
bed.  This  was  the  first  time  for  many,  many  months 
that  blind  Mrs.  Morgan  had  locked  the  door  at  such 
an  early  hour. 

The  two  following  evenings  BiU  was  late  as  usual 
Habit  was  strong ;  and  the  door  of  the  public-house, 
like  the  drunken  mouths  it  admitted,  was  constantly 
open ;  but  on  the  third  night  Jane  was  there,  and  read 
to  his  mother,  and  he  was  present  again.  The  next 
evening  he  thought  he  had  better  go  home  at  once, 
and  not  wander  to  The  Fountain,  where  he  was  not 
wanted  at  alL  The  reflection  that  his  poor  mother 
was  quite  alone  strengthened  the  good  resolve.  And 
though  he  was  not  a  great  scholar,  and  could  not  read 
so  well  as  little  Jane,  yet  he  would  try.  He  now  felt 
ashamed  that  other  people  had  come  into  his  house  to 
do  what  he  saw  he  ought  to  have  done  himself.  Mrs. 
Morgan  for  a  time  thought  she  was  dreaming,  when 
soon  after  dusk  BiU  regularly  came  home,  and  after 
having  taken  his  supper,  took  the  Bible,  and  said: 
"  Now,  mother,  if  you  have  no  objection  I  wiU  read 
a  chapter  to  you."  But  the  good  woman,  to  her 
unspeakable  joy,  soon  found  that  she  was  not  dream- 
ing, though  things  were  changed  for  the  better  in  such 
a  manner  as  she  had  hardly  hoped,  or  even  dreamt. 
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The  purse  is  a  good  metronome :  it  tells  pretty 
correctly  how  time  is  measured  or  divided  by  a  work- 
ing man,  or  indeed  any  man.  Bill  soon  experienced  a 
change  in  his  purse,  too.  He  found  that  he  could 
easily  afford  to  pay  a  girl  a  shilling  a  week  and  her 
meals  to  make  things  comfortable  at  home.  He  spoke 
about  this  to  SamueL  After  some  talk,  during  which 
they  had  wandered  away  a  little  from  the  theme  they 
started  with,  Morgan  at  length  relieved  himseK  by 
saying  that  he  knew  no  better  girl  than  Jane.  Samuel 
understood  him ;  and  as  he  could  not  fancy  a  better 
mistress  for  Jane  than  Mrs.  Morgan  would  be,  the 
thing  was  soon  settled.  , 

On  an  early  evening  Samuel  and  his  wife  accom- 
panied Jane  to  Mrs.  Morgan's,  to  introduce  her  to  her 
new  situation.  Bill  and  his  mother  were  already 
waiting  them,  with  coffee  and  cake  on  the  table.  The 
guests  having  been  seated,  Bill,  who  was  sharp  in  his 
own  way,  noticed  that  Jane  had  brought  something 
under  her  cloak. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Guess,"  said  Jane,  smiling. 

"  How  can  I  know  ?"  he  replied.  "  Perhaps  a  pair 
of  shoes?" 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,"  she  said,  with  a  waggish  shake 
of  the  head. 

«  A  book?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  trying  this  time  to  look  grave. 
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"A  doll,  then?" 

"  A  doll !"  Jane  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
displeasure. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  sound  from  under  Jane's 
cloak  solved  the  problem. 

"  What !  a  dog  ?"  cried  BilL 

Out  jumped  poor  puppy,  as  ugly  as  ever,  it  is  true, 
but  now  grown  much  larger.  Exceedingly  kind  and 
cheerful,  he  sprang  up  on  everybody,  and  licked  every- 
body's hands.     The  party  was  delighted. 

Mrs.  Morgan  begged  they  would  let  her  touch  the 
little  creatura  And  so  she  took  puppy  on  her  knee, 
and  stroked  it  kindly  all  over,  while  it,  by  way  of 
grateful  return,  licked  the  old  wrinkled  face,  which 
did  not  by  any  means  lack  expression. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Samuel ;  "  that's  exactly  what  you 
brought  it  for,  is  it  not,  Jane  ?  Bill  gave  it  to  me 
six  months  ago  to  get  trained  for  a  blind  persoa  It 
hasn't  completed  its  education  yet;  but  Jane  will 
carefully  finish  it  off  here,  I  daresay." 

Bill  looked  a  little  grave ;  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
said — 

"  Mother,  didn't  we  read  the  other  day  words  like 
these :  *  Ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant 
it  unto  you  for  good  V  " 

"  Ay,  lad ;  it  was  in  the  story  of  Joseph." 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  these  words  of  late," 
said  BUL 
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Very  probably  something  glistened  in  Bill's  eyes  as 
he  said  this,  but  nobody  chanced  to  notice  it,  and  a 
minute  after  he  turned  round  to  pat  puppy,  which 
was  quietly  lying  in  his  mother's  lap. 

Henceforward  Bill  was  Samuel's  staunch  friend. 
He  very  soon  lost  the  epithet  of  "  Jolly"  which  had 
been  attached  to  him;  and  he  also  cast  off  the  ill 
habit  of  which  it  was  the  sign,  as  the  serpent  casts  its 
encumbering  skin.  His  behaviour,  now  proper  and 
temperate,  made  the  epithet,  of  course,  quite  unsuit- 
able any  longer.  Nor  had  Samuel  few  friends  among 
the  band.  Such  manifestations  of  his  noble  character 
as  Rough  Dick  and  Bill  had  witnessed,  did  not  fail 
to  gain  the  esteem  and  kind  feeling  of  those  rough 
fellows,  who  will  yield  to  the  logic  of  a  kind  act  when 
nothing  else  will  impress  them.  Indeed,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  like  "  Sam." 

Evidence  of  this  was  conclusively  shown  one  day, 
when  a  worthless  lad,  who  went  by  the  name  of  "  Eed 
Bob,"  tried  to  indulge  his  propensity  for  low  mali- 
cious jokes  at  the  expense  of  "  Coffee-pot  Sam."  Bob 
killed  a  mouse;  and,  stealing  to  the  comer  where 
Samuel's  jacket  lay,  took  out  the  customary  sandwich, 
and  put  the  dead  animal  between  the  slices  of  bread. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  done  this,  than  a  very 
rough  fellow,  "  Pickled  Jam,"  who  had  noticed  his 
doings,  came  up,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  boxed 
his  ears  most  unmercifully.   The  lad's  screams  brought 
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half  a  dozen  of  the  work-people  to  the  spot.  When 
"  Jam"  told  them  what  "  Eed  Bob"  had  done,  and 
showed  them  the  dead  mouse  in  Samuel's  sandwich, 
they  with  one  consent  pounced  upon  Bob,  and  actually 
kicked  him  oflF  the  works.  The  case  was  soon  known 
to  the  whole  band,  and  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
say — ^"  Well  done,  Jammie,  you  served  him  right. 
We'U  take  care  he  shan't  come  back  again." 

Now  Bob  was  a  nephew  of  the  overseer,  to  whom 
he  told  his  own  version  of  what  had  happened,  and 
asked  him  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  work,  as  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  return  alone.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  and  the  natural  wish  to  try  to  stand 
well  with  the  overseer,  no  sooner  had  uncle  and 
nephew  made  their  appearance,  than  "  Eough  Dick," 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  entrance,  ran  up  to 
liis  companions  to  tell  them  who  were  coming.  The 
whole  band  moved  together  to  meet  the  overseer  and 
the  lad. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "  but  that  lad 
can't  be  admitted." 

"Who  are  youV*  said  the  overseer,  imperiously. 
"  Are  you  the  master  of  this  place,  pray  ?" 

"  No,  sir  1"  cried  several  voices ;  "  but  Bob  must  go." 

"  And  I  say  he  shall  not !"  cried  the  overseer  in 
return.     "  I  see  this  is  just  a  riot  got  up  among  you." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  go,"  answered  Dick, 
throwing  down  his  spade. 
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"  And  I !    And  I !"  cried  several  voices. 

Samuel  here  stepped  forward  to  speak  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  boy,  but  Dick  pushed  him  back. 

"  Don't  speak  a  word,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  nothing 
to  say  here.  Sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  over- 
seer, "  would  you  like  to  eat  a  dead  mouse  ?  Had 
Bob  done  what  he  did  to  myself,  I  should  merely 
have  given  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  done  with  him ; 
but  he  did  it  to  *  CofFee-pot,\and — " 

"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !"  cried  the  band  simultaneously, 
and  in  a  moment  Samuel  was  lifted  up  ofif  the  ground 
and  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  them. 

"  Ay,  sir,  what  d'ye  say  to  that  ?"  said  Dick,  point- 
ing to  Samuel,  who  in  vain  struggled  to  get  down. 

The  overseer  could  not  help  laughing  heartily. 

"  All  right,  lads,"  he  said ;  "  it's  of  no  use  fighting 
against  such  a  king  as  yours !" 

And  off  he  walked  with  his  nephew. 

When  they  were  outside  the  gate,  he  said,  "  Bob, 
I  see  you  have  offended  the  king  of  the  place.  I 
never  knew  tiU  now  there  was  such  power  in  *  Coffee- 
pot Sam' " 
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¥E  crossed  a  few  streets  and  reached  a  narrow 
lane,  that  led  into  a  close  dirty  court.  Abel 
walked  ahead,  of  course.  He  seemed  quite  proud  of 
his  leadership. 

By  we,  I  mean  my  friend  Mr.  Scott  and  mysel£ 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  clerk  in  a  bank.  He  is  a  tall  powerful- 
looking  man  of  thirty,  with  a  certain  dignity  in  his 
appearance,  which  commands  respect  as  much  as  his 
kind,  benevolent  countenance  inspires  confidence. 
Being  possessed  of  a  powerful  voice,  and  having  the 
knack  of  expressing  himself  in  an  easy  popular  way, 
he  commenced  open-air  services  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ClerkenweU  upwards  of  a  year  ago.  His 
preaching  has  been  attended  with  much  success. 
On  the  Sunday  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I 
found  myself  among  his  hearers.  I  went  there,  not 
only  to  witness  the  work  he  was  carrying  on,  but 
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also  to  hear  him  myself;  for  I  knew  that  a  half 
hour  spent  under  his  preaching  was,  to  an  attentive 
listener,  a  step  onward  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Not 
that  Mr.  Scott  told  his  hearers  much  that  was  new. 
I  saw  many  passers-by  stop  a  few  minutes  and  then 
walk  off  again,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  Ah !  the  old'  story  over  again."  But  I  also 
saw  many  who  stood  as  though  speU-bound  by  some 
mysterious  power.  They  seemed  riveted  to  the  spot, 
and  apparently  forgot  aU  about  their  business,  so 
absorbed  were  they  in  the  subject  which  the  preacher, 
in  his  simple  eloquence,  put  so  forcibly  before  their 
minds.  The  fact  is,  "  new  "  and  "  old  "  are  words  of 
very  relative  meaning.  They  denote  attributes  no 
object  possesses  by  itself;  they  are  rather  imported 
into  it  by  those  who  look  at  it.  That  which  makes 
a  thing  new  or  old  to  you,  is  not  in  the  thing,  but  in 
yourself  So  that  what  was  old  to  you  yesterday 
may  become  quite  new  to-day.  For  instance,  you 
have  known  for  years  that  there  is  a  certain  remedy 
for  a  certain  complaint,  and  whenever  you  see  it 
advertised  in  the  papers  you  at  once  dismiss  it  from 
your  mind,  because  you  know  that  you  can  obtain 
nothing  from  it  in  the  way  of  information.  But 
suppose  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  begin  to 
manifest  themselves  in  your  system,  the  advertise- 
ment soon  acquires  freshness  and  interest  to  you. 
The  old  importimate  beggar  suddenly  becomes  a  new 
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friend,  and  you  find  yourself  performing  a  deed  which 
hitherto  you  deemed  yourself  incapable  of:  you  atten- 
tively read  that  "hackneyed"  advertisement,  and 
even  commit  to  memory  the  particulars  which  it 
gives.  Now,  in  the  very  same  way,  many  a  one  who 
for  years  and  years  had  known  the  Saviour,  but  did 
not  care  about  Him,  upon  falling  in  with  Mr.  Scott's 
preaching,  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  old  trutL  And  it  was  not  because 
the  preacher  put  something  ;iew  into  it,  for  no 
preacher,  however  learned  or  eloquent,  can  do  that ; 
but  because  the  Holy  Spirit  put  something  new 
into  the  hearer's  heart,  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  of  a  feeling  of  imeasiness  and 
anxiety  concerning  the  state  of  his  soul ;  in  a  word, 
a  discovery  of  an  inward  malady,  which  no  one  can 
cure  except  that  Physician  whose  medicine  stands 
proof  even  against  death. 

The  service  over,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
five  advanced  to  Mr.  Scott.  He  evidently  belonged 
to  the  artisan  class.  His  shabby  dress  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  a  family  which 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  needle  and  the  brush. 
His  face,  however,  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  you 
could  not  help  believing  that  its  owner  was  a  true 
and  honest  feUow. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  and  visit  a  poor  invalid 
with  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Scott. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied 

"  Very  well,  Abel,"  he  said,  addressing  the  young 
man ;  "  we'll  go." 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  ?"  I  inquired,  while  Abel 
stepped  on  a  few  paces  before  us. 

"  He  is  one  of  my  most  regular  hearers,"  said  Mr. 
Scott.  "  He  came  to  my  preaching  some  six  or  eight 
weeks  ago,  and  has  attended  steadily  ever  since.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  fellow's  frank,  good-look- 
ing face,  which,  like  a  mirror,  gave  back  the  expres- 
sion my  words  must  have  called  forth  upon  my  own 
face.  It  greatly  assisted  me  in  my  preaching,  for 
nothing  inspires  a  speaker  more  than  the  knowledge 
that  his  words  are  producing  an  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  It  may  be  a  weakness  in  me, 
but  I  must  confess  that  my  liveliness  greatly  depends 
upon  the  effect  which  I  witness  upon  the  faces  of  the 
people.  If  neither  smile  nor  frown,  neither  sign  of 
consent  nor  of  disapproval,  be  noticeable,  and  the 
people  stare  at  me  like  so  many  wax  figures,  or  look 
about  them  with  an  air  of  listless  indiiference,  it  is 
hard  work  for  me  to  go  on  preaching,  however  pre- 
cious the  truth  may  be  I  am  expounding.  My  spirit 
sinks  with  every  sentence,  as  if  from  each  of  those 
inexpressive  faces  a  cold  chilly  blast  came  upon  my 
heart,  blowing  out  the  flame  that  warmed  my  soul 
when  I  began,  and  sometimes  actually  freezing  me. 
But  AbeVs  face  has  often  made  the  light  flare  up 
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agaiiL  From  a  short  conversation  I  had  with  him 
one  day  I  learnt  that  his  parents  are  old  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  and  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  him  and  his  sister.  He  has  never  learnt  any- 
trade,  and  earns  a  little  money  by  carrying  parcels 
and  running  errands.  He  is  generaUy  to  be  seen 
loitering  about  the  railway  stations,  trying  to  pick  up 
a  job  from  the  passengers.  He  said  the  things  he 
heard  me  preach  about  were  quite  new  to  hini ;  that 
he  liked  them  very  much,  and  wished  they  were  also 
preached  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  as  he  expected 
much  that  was  bad  might  be  done  away  with  in 
consequence.  This  morning  he  requested  me  to  visit 
a  sick  man,  a  neighbour  of  his,  whom  he  had  told 
about  my  preaching,  and  who  had  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  me.  I  felt  that  I  must  go  with  him  at 
once,  the  more  so  as  I  was  anxious  to  know  a  little 
more  about  his  family  and  way  of  living." 

Mr.  Scott  had  just  done  saying  this  when  we  reached 
the  court  in  which  Abel  lived.  It  was  like  most  of  its 
kind,  dark,  dirty,  and  almost  suffocatingly  close.  It 
contained  about  ten  or  twelve  four-storied  dilapidated 
houses,  and  teemed  with  little  children,  who  ran  about 
at  play.  Men  and  women  were  standing  in  the  door- 
ways, the  men  smoking,  and  the  women,  some  of 
whom  were  very  guadily  dressed  and  others  in  rags, 
were  picking  fish  or  peeling  oranges,  anii  chatting 
with  their  neighbours.     Some  kept  up  conversations 
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\^ith  Others  from  the  ^vindows  of  the  first  and  second 
stories.  The  whole  made  upon  my  tympanum  the 
impression  of  an  enormous  bee-hive,  the  buzz  of 
which  was  iminterrupted. 

Abel  proceeded  to  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  houses, 
T^here  an  elderly  woman  was  standing  with  a  fat 
healthy-looking  baby  in  her  arms.  There  was  a 
sudden  pause  in  the  buzz,  as  the  appearance  of  two 
gentlemen  evidently  attracted  great  notice. 

"  I  say,  lizzy,"  cried  a  voice  from  a  window,  "  it's 
for  the  Jew.  He  must  die  a  Christian,  and  no  help 
for  him." 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  !"  was  the  answer. 

A  burst  of  uproarious  laughter  made  the  court 
resound.  Abel  pushed  us  rather  hurriedly  into  the 
house. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  asked  Mr. 
Scott,  who  found  himself  in  the  dark  passage  sooner 
than  its  odour  would  have  made  him  wish. 

"  Please  step  in,  sir,"  answered  Abel,  opening  the 
door  of  the  front  room.    "  I  will  tell  you." 

The  room  in  which  we  found  ourselves  presented 
such  a  spectacle  of  confusion  as  I  never  saw  before. 
Elegance  and  sordidness  were  here  wrestling  for  the 
supremacy.  There  was  a  round  walnut  table  and 
a  stuffed  easy  chair,  which  might  have  figured  in 
any  gentleman's  drawing-room.  But  the  table  was 
covered  with  a  dirty  rag,  and  in  the  easy  chair  sat  a 
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grey-headed  man,  of  whose  dress  there  waa  not  one 
piece  that  was  not  torn.  A  fine  bird's  cage  hung  on 
the  wall,  and  near  to  it  a  decayed  Dutch  clock,  with- 
out hands,  and  completely  covered  with  dust.  A 
guitar  of  Italian  make  stood  in  a  comer,  surrounded 
with  pots  and  pans,  both  dirty  and  broken.  The 
elderly  woman  who  followed  us  into  the  room  had  on 
an  old  torn  cotton  gown,  but  a  splendid  silk  dress  and 
a  gorgeously  coloured  shawl  were  noticeable,  sus- 
pended on  a  nail  close  by  the  fire-place.  The  old 
grey-headed  man  had  something  venerable  in  his 
appearance,  in  spite  of  his  ragged  coat.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  owner  of  that  good-natured  face  was 
AbeFs  father. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Abel  to  Mr.  Scott,  "the  sick 
man  lives  up-stairs  on  the  second  floor.  I  believe  he 
is  a  Jew ;  at  least,  he  is  believed  to  be  one  by  every 
body  in  the  court.  The  people  don't  like  him,  but  I 
think  he  is  a  good  feUow." 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  he  is  a 
fool,  sir,  if  not  worse." 

"  Now,  mother,  be  quiet,"  said  Abel ;  "  you  cannot 
prove  a  single  thing  against  Benjamins." 

"  Can't  I  ?"  answered  the  woman  contemptuously. 
"  Does  he  not  call  the  police  into  the  court  for  every 
trifle  ?  He  is  a  low  spy.  He  is  paid  for  it,  depend 
upon  it." 

"Ah  weU,  Sarah,  you  had  better  not  say  that," 
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said  the  old  man.  "  You're  wrong  in  this  matter,  I 
suspect  At  any  rate,  allow  the  gentlemen  to  see  poor 
Benjamins,  as  they  want  to  speak  a  word  to  him." 

"  WeU,  that's  aU  right,"  replied  the  woman,  lower- 
ing her  voice  to  a  tone  of  compassion.  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  prevent  a  man's  good,  especially  when 
dying,  as  perhaps  is  the  case  with  Benjamins.  We  are 
all  of  us  poor  sinners,  and  in  need  of  God's  mercy." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  ? "  asked  Mr.  Scott,  agree- 
ably surprised  by  this  confession  of  the  woman. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  sir,"  answered  she.  "  I  always 
say,  that  but  for  God's  meroy  I  should  be  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  heUL  Even  the  best  of  us  deserve 
nothing  less  than  that" 

"  Then  have  you  a  weU-founded  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  found  lying  there  one  day  ? "  asked  Mr.  Scott, 
in  a  grave  tone. 

"  I  hope  I  have,  sir.  I  pray  every  day, '  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me.' " 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  quoth  the  old  man,  with  a 
sour  smile. 

His  wife  cast  a  grim  look  at  him. 

"I  always  say,  sir,"  continued  she,  "a  man  who 
has  no  religion  is  worse  than  a  brute." 

She  then  told  us  that  from  her  childhood  she  had 
been  used  to  attend  public  worship  regularly,  but  that 
of  late  she  had  been  prevented  by  infirmity  and  by 
many  engagements  at  home. 
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"  I  see  you  have  a  baby  to  care  for,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
taking  the  child's  hand.     "  Is  it  your  daughter's  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Does  she  live  with  you  ? " 

"  She  does,  sir." 

"  So  her  husband  is  dead  ? " 

"  He  is  not,  sir.  He  is  a  sailor,  and  is  from  home 
just  now." 

"Ah,  Sarah,  you  know  better,"  muttered  the  old 
man,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard. 

"  I  think  we  will  just  go  and  see  the  sick  man," 
said  Mr.  Scott,  who  did  not  feel  much  pleasure  in 
carrying  on  this  conversation.  "Abel,  go  ahead,  if 
you  please,  and  show  us  the  room  where  the  sick 


man  is." 


Some  forty  wooden  steps,  up  which  we  had  to 
grope  our  way  in  Egyptian  darkness,  took  us  to  the 
back  room  of  the  second  story.  We  found  ourselves 
in  a  tolerably  large  apartment,  indifferently  furnished, 
but  clean  and  tidy.  There  was  a  bed  opposite  the 
windows,  upon  which  a  sick  man  was  lying,  and 
another  bed  opposite  the  fire-place,  which  was  un- 
occupied An  old  woman  who  was  sitting  at  the 
table  near  the  window,  dropped  a  lowly  curtsey  and 
left  the  place  when  we  entered.  Abel,  after  having 
introduced  us  to  the  sick  man  and  given  us  seats, 
followed  her  example,  and  walked  down-stairs.  The 
invalid  appeared  to  be  about  thirty.     There  could 
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be  no  doubt  that  he  wa^  a  Jew,  or  at  any  rate  of 
Jewish  extraction,  for  his  black  hair  and  beard,  his 
aquiline  nose,  and  his  strongly-protruding  jaw-bones 
stamped  his  face  of  that  peculiar  type  which  so  cer- 
tainly distinguishes  the  children  of  Abraham  from  aU 
other  nations.  After  a  few  words  about  his  illness, 
which,  though  painful  and  chronic,  yet  proved  not 
to  be  of  a  very  serious  nature,  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  visit  with  which  we  had  favoured 
Mm. 

"  Abel  told  me  of  your  preaching,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Scott,  "  and  I  often  said  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  that 
gentleman;  but  I  never  could  expect,  sir,  that  you 
would  trouble  yourself  to  come  all  the  way  to  see  me. 
It  is  too  much,  indeed." 

"  And  what  made  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Scott. 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  he,  with  a  smile,  "  there  is  a 
bit  of  a  controversy  between  my  friend  Abel  and 
myself  about  religion.  I  am  an  Israelite,  as  perhaps 
you  may  be  aware.  Now,  I  have  been  thinking  much 
about  religious  matters  of  late,  as  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Christians  and  Jews  can  never  agree, 
though  Christians  believe  and  read  our  Bible." 

"  So  you  read  your  Bible  ?"  asked  Mr.  Scott 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  he,  producing  an  Old 
Testament,  with  the  Hebrew  and  English  text  in 
parallel  columns,  from  underneath  his  pillow.    "  I  am 
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not  a  very  great  Hebrew  scholar,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  translation  I  can  make  it  out  pretty  welL  Now,  I 
have  read  Moses  and  the  Prophets  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  have  found  that  it  was  wrong  in  our 
rabbis  to  impose  upon  us  a  great  many  things  of 
which  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  God. 
I  often  quarrelled  with  them  about  this,  which  ended 
in  my  leaving  the  synagogue,  lest  I  should  be  turned 
out  They  foUow  absurd  traditions  for  which  there 
is  no  Divine  authority  whatever ;  and  as  I  want  to 
serve  God,  and  not  man,  I  threw  aU  those  human 
inventions  overboard.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  true  either.  I  have 
often  had  conversations  about  it  with  Abel's  mother, 
who  would  sometimes  say  to  me  that  I  would  go  to 
heU  if  I  did  not  turn  a  Christian.  But  I  found  that 
her  religion  does  away  with  the  law  of  God  altogether. 
For  God  in  the  law  most  decidedly  declares  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  His  commandments,  and  that  those  who 
do  them  shall  live,  and  have  a  great  reward.  But  Mrs. 
Harris — that's  the  name  of  Abel's  mother — always 
speaks  of  God's  mercy,  and  that  we  are  great  sinners, 
and  can  only  be  saved  by  grace.  But  under  the  cover 
of  these  words  she  commits  the  greatest  iniquities, 
and  lives  as  if  there  were  no  God  nor  eternity  at  alL 
Her  daughter  leads  a  life  of  sin.  She  is  out  at  pre- 
sent with  the  orange-basket,  as  usual,  but  I  am  certain 
she  will  come  home  to-night  with  some  sailor  whom 
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she  has  entrapped  in  her  snares,  and  whom  she  will 
keep  in  her  power  till  she  has  robbed  him  of  every- 
thing. Her  mother  encourages  her  in  her  infamous 
way  of  living,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  family  live  upon 
the  earnings  of  that  unhappy  girL  If  you  saw  into 
their  back-parlour  you  would  find  it  stuffed  with 
articles  which  they  have  bought  with  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  or  have  got  as  presents  from  their  wretched 
victims.  This  state  of  things  is  a  real  eye-sore  to  the 
old  man,  who  is  good  and  honest ;  but  he  is  weak,  and 
must  submit  As  for  Abel,  he  was  always  disgusted 
with  it,  and  constantly  quarrelled  with  his  mother  and 
sister.  From  the  day  he  first  heard  you  preach,  how- 
ever, he  found  he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience 
continue  a  member  of  a  family  which  lived  in  such 
immorality,  and,  as  we  had  often  conversed  about  the 
matter,  he  resolved  to  take  up  his  abode  with  me. 
That  is  his  bed  there.  We  live  together  like  brothers, 
having  everything  in  common,  as  we  are  both  of  us 
poor.  I  am  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Solomon  Rahab,  who 
deals  in  old  clothes,  and  whatever  I  bring  home  in  the 
way  of  wages  I  put  into  that  box  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  so  does  Abel,  and  we  take  from  it  what  we  are  in 
need  of.  For  Abel  is  an  out-and-out  honest  feUow,  and 
I  could  trust  him  with  anything.  Now,  the  fact  that 
your  preaching  caused  him  to  break  with  his  mother's 
household,  and,  like  Moses,  to  prefer  the  desert  with 
a  good  conscience  to  his  mother's  Egyptian  flesh-pots. 
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made  me  think  that  your  Christianity  at  any  rate 
must  be  something  better  than  Mrs.  Harris's.  Abel 
also  told  me  that  you  always  spoke  highly  of  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  that  you  had  said  that 
Christ  had  not  come  to  do  away  with  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil  it.  But  how  that  could  be  he  could  not  tell 
Abel  is  a  good  feUow,  but  dreadfully  ignorant  He 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  I  have  just  begun  to 
teach  him  a  little  reading,  but  he  is  not  a  very  quick 
scholar.  His  heart  is  better  than  his  head.  So,  upon 
finding  that  he  could  not  give  me  an  explanation,  I 
often  expressed  the  wish  that  I  coxdd  have  a  conver- 
sation with  the  preacher  himself.  I  am  very  thankful, 
sir,  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  gratified 
my  desire." 

"  I  shaU  be  happy  to  answer  any  question  you 
wish  to  put  to  me,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,"  replied 
Mr.  Scott.  "  If  I  am  right,  your  chief  difiiculty  is  as 
to  the  relation  in  which  God's  law  stands  to  His 
mercy.  Now,  as  to  God's  commandments,  we  both 
agree  that  they  are  holy  and  good,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  keep  them.  But  I  hope  you  will  also  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  one  among  the 
children  of  Adam  who  perfectly  keeps  God's  com- 
mandments, and  that  we  are  aU  transgressors." 

"  I  admit  that,"  answered  Benjamins ;  "  but  that's 
exactly  what  perplexes  me.  When  Mrs.  Harris  said 
that  we  are  aU  sinners,  I  could  not  help  owning  that 
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she  spoke  the  truth,  neither  could  I  help  admitting 
her  conclusion  that  we  consequently  can  only  live 
and  be  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God.  But  then,  I 
thought,  if  we  are  to  live  through  grace,  what  is  the 
use  of  the  law  ? " 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  I,  thinking  that  I  saw 
clearly  through  the  whole  matter,  "  the  law  is  neces- 
sary to  regulate  our  life,  and  to  keep  us  in  the  right 
way.  But  then,  if  we  should  unfortunately  trespass 
against  one  of  the  commandments,  grace  steps  in  to 
make  up  for  it.  Else  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us. 
Don't  you  see  ? " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  Jew.  "  I  cannot 
see  how  your  theory  solves  my  difficulty.  Will  grace 
make  up  for  the  transgression  of  only  (me  command- 
ment?" 

"  More,  of  course." 

"  Then  of  two." 

"  Of  more." 

"  Suppose  there  are  one  hundred  commandments 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  obey,  and  suppose  I  can  only 
obey  a  portion  of  them,  can  you  teU  me  the  minimum 
which  I  must  perform,  to  have  a  claim  upon  grace  ? 
Where  is  the  line  at  which  grace  begins  ?  Suppose, 
after  having  done  my  utmost  all  my  life  long,  I  find 
at  the  end  that  my  righteousness  amounts  only  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  may  I  rest  assured  that  grace  will 
make  up  for  the  remaining  seventy  ? " 
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"  There  is  no  such  line  drawn,"  said  I,  a  little  put 
out  by  this  arithmetical  way  of  treating  morals. 

"  So  it  does  not  matter  how  much  righteousness  we 
bring  in?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment 
"  We  may  have  transgressed  one  commandment,  or 
fifty,  or  ninety-nine,  or  even  the  whole  of  them :  it  is 
all  the  same?  In  the  measure  in  which  our  righteous- 
ness shrinks  back,  grace  steps  forward.  Is  that  the 
true  religion  ?  Then  Mrs.  Harris  is  right,  and  there 
is  no  harm  in  her  immoral  conduct.  Mercy  will  be 
sure  to  put  it  all  right  for  her.  But  then,  pennit  me 
to  ask  again :  what  is  the  use  of  the  Divine  com- 
mandments, if  tlmt  is  God's  way  ? " 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Scott,  who,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  listened  to  our  discussion  in  silence. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Scott,  what  do  y(m  say  ? "  I  asked. 

"Why,  Mr.  Benjaiiiins,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "I  want 
you  to  answer  your  questions  yourself.  You  are  put- 
ting a  serious  difficulty  before  our  mind.  On  one 
side  there  is  the  law  of  God,  holy  and  good.  On  the 
other  side  there  is  the  fact  that  we  all  transgress 
that  law,  and  consequently  deserve  punishment.  The 
question  here  rises :  how  are  we  to  escape  that  pun- 
ishment ?  The  theory  of  God's  mercy  stepping  in  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  was  proposed.  But  you  have 
rejected  that  theory,  on  the  ground  of  its  making  the 
law  useless.  Now,  do  you  know  any  other  theory 
that  will  satisfy  an  alarmed  conscience  ?    As  for  me^ 
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if  a  man  has  violated  a  law,  /  cannot  see  how  he  can 
escape  the  penalty  unless  mercy  interpose.  But  per- 
haps you  know  another  way  ? " 

"  I  will  by  no  means  deny  that  mercy  is  required/' 
replied  the  invalid.  "  On  the  contrary,  both  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  declare,  '  If  thou.  Lord,  shouldst 
mark  iniquities,  who  shall  stand  ?  But  there  is  for- 
giveness with  thee  that  thou  mayest  be  feared/  But 
what  perplexes  my  mind  is  the  impossibility  of  finding 
out  the  condition  upon  which  only  mercy  can  be 
granted." 

"  If  we  repent  and  confess  our  sins,  the  Lord  wiU 
forgive  us,"  observed  L 

"  Yes,  so  our  Bible  tells  us.  When  David  said  to 
Nathan, '  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,'  the  prophet 
answered  immediately, '  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away 
thy  sin :  *thou  shalt  not  die/  But  I  cannot  see  how 
repentance  can  be  a  solid  ground  for  the  granting  of 
mercy,  unless  that  repentance  be  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  every  respect.  But  here  again  the  question 
arises :  where  is  the  man  who  always  manifests  a 
perfect  repentance  ?  David  may  have  shown  such 
complete  repentance  in  the  case  which  I  have  just 
referred  to.  But  was  he  always  such  a  perfect  peni- 
tent ?  7j^  he  was,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  a 
dififerent  stamp  from  myself  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
always  show  such  repentance  as  I  suppose  a  holy  and 
perfect  God  must  require.     I  can  understand  how, 
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through  the  mercy  of  God,  repentance  may  make  up 
for  the  transgression  of  the  law  in  one  or  two  cases ; 
but  how  it  can  be  a  permanent  ground  for  acquittal, 
I  cannot  make  out." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Scott.  "  Mercy 
can  never  be  the  rule ;  it  can  only  be  the  exception. 
Any  state,  kingdom,  or  society  would  be  sure  to  break 
down  if  mercy  and  not  justice  were  the  foimdation  of 
its  organisation.  A  king  who  in  aU  cases  allowed 
repentance  to  make  up  for  the  transgression  of  his 
law,  would  soon  lose  all  his  authority,  because  he 
would  reduce  his  law  to  a  mere  nonentity,  and  him- 
self to  an  object  of  derision.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
God  could  allow  repentance  to  make  up  for  trans- 
gression even  in  one  single  case.  I  can  understand 
how  an  earthly  king  can  allow  such  a  thing,  because 
every  earthly  king  is  a  trespasser  himself,  and  not 
only  a  trespasser  against  the  law  of  God,  but  against 
his  own  law.  But  God  is  a  perfectly  just  king,  and 
perfect  justice  excludes  every  idea  of  connivance  at 
the  transgression  of  the  law.  If  such  a  connivan<5e  is 
once  allowed,  justice  is  violated,  and  it  would  make 
no  alteration  in  the  case,  whether  that  connivance 
were  repented  of  or  not." 

"  Just  so,"  exclaimed  the  Jew.  "  That's  exactly 
what  I  always  perceived.  Justice  and  mercy  may  go 
together  in  man,  because  in  man  both  justice  and 
mercy  are  imperfect.     But  how  in  Grod  mercy  can  be 
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compatible  with  justice  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  one 
requires  punishment,  and  the  other  requires  acquittal, 
and  both  being  perfect,  the  one  cannot  allow  itself  to 
be  made  imperfect  by  giving  up  a  part  of  its  claim  in 
favour  of  the  other." 

"  StiU,  it  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  that 
there  is  a  way  in  which  both  may  obtain  their  re- 
spective claims,  and  yet  remain  perfectly  free  from 
violation.  Suppose  a  man  is  by  the  law  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  till  his  debt  is  paid,  and  suppose  the 
king,  desiring  to  deliver  him  from  that  sentence,  pays 
his  debt.  Will  not  both  justice  and  mercy  be  satisfied 
in  that  case  ?  We  call  such  a  proceeding  substitution. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  Jew.  "  You  know  our  law  is 
full  of  it.  The  whole  system  of  sacrifices  is  based  upon 
that  principle.  But  I  never  could  see  how  it  could 
solve  the  difficulty  we  are  speaking  of  at  present. 
Can  perfect  justice  permit  the  transgression  of  God's 
holy  law  to  be  made  up  for  by  the  killing  of  an  inno- 
cent imconscious  animal  in  place  of  the  transgressor?" 

"I  tliink  not,"  replied  Mr.  Scott;  "but  suppose 
God  himself  came  down  on  earth  to  be  put  to  death 
instead  of  the  guilty  creatures  whom  He  desired  to 
save.  Could  justice  object  to  such  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ? " 

"  God  be  put  to  death  1 "  exclaimed  the  Jew,  with 
an  expression  of  utter  amazement.    He  cast  a  grave 
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inquisitive  look  at  Mr.  Scott,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  Of  course  it  could  only  be  possible  if  God  became 
man,"  continued  Mr.  Scott.  "  I  dare  say  you  have 
often  noticed,  when  reading  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
that  they  point  at  that  great  unfathomable  mystery 
which  was  one  day  to  be  realised,  viz.,  the  incarnation 
of  Grod  in  the  person  of  Israel's  Messiah,  David's 
great  son." 

The  conversation  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  sharp 
argument.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  an  incarnation 
of  Jehovah  appeared  not  only  to  be  new  to  Benjamins' 
mind,  but  he  even  rejected  it  with  signs  of  horror. 
He  kept,  however,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  regular 
and  polite  discussion,  and  allowed  Mr.  Scott  full 
scope  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  on  this 
fundamental  point,  and  to  show  its  congruity  with 
the  teaching  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  This  was 
in  so  far  blessed  with  success  as  it  contributed  much 
towards  clearing  away  many  erroneous  opinions  which 
Benjamins  had  picked  up  in  his  childhood  about  the 
"  abominable  idolatry  of  the  Christians,"  and  towards 
exciting  his  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  I  gave  him 
a  copy. 

Before  we  left,  Mr.  Scott  promised  to  repeat  his 
visit,  and  Benjamins  requested  us,  if  possible,  to  do 
something  for  AbeL 
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"He  is  a  good,  honest,  and  diligent  fellow,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  the  pity  is,  he  has  no  regular  employment, 
and  this  makes  his  mind  unsettled.  He  wishes  to 
marry  a  decent  girl  who  lives  here  in  the  court,  but 
I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  keep  him  from  that,  as 
I  am  sure  it  would  only  make  another  poor  starving 
family.  Besides,  I  wish,  he  could  return  to  his 
parents;  but  that  cannot  be,  so  long  as  his  sister 
Dora  is  in  the  house.  Dora  is  not  what  is  called  a 
*  bad  woman**  She  is  yoimg,  and  exceedingly  light- 
minded  ;  but  if  she  were  under  good  control,  I  believe 
she  would  not  prove  refractory.  I  have  often  spoken 
to  her  about  her  present  conduct,  and  pointed  her  to 
the  frightful  consequences  which  must  one  day  follow 
it  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.  Her  eyes  often 
fill  with  tears,  and  sometimes  she  sighs,  '  I  wish  I 
were  out  of  this  house  T  She  fears,  however,  lest  her 
parents  should  starve  if  she  were  to  leave  them. 
Besides,  she  does  not  know  where  to  go,  as  she  has 
learnt  nothing  except  rambling  about  with  the  orange 
basket,  and  she  has  a  baby  to  take  care  of,  which  she 
is  much  attached  to.  Her  mother,  too,  lying,  hypo- 
critical, and  flaunting  as  she  is,  has  yet  a  few  features 
in  her  character  which  give  me  ground  to  hope  that 
she  is  not  an  irrecoverably  wicked  woman.  I  believe 
if  Abel  could  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
able  to  support  his  parents,  matters  would  greatly 
improve  in  that  house,  and  I  dare  say  in  the  whole  of 
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this  court.  For  this  family  exercises  a  bad  influence 
upon  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers, 
and  loose  lads  whom  the  girl  brings  into  the  court." 

Having  safely  groped  our  way  down  again,  we  were 
met  by  Abel,  who  asked  us  if  we  would  mind  visiting 
another  invalid  in  the  court.  As  we  had  still  some 
time  to  spare,  we  followed  him  to  a  house  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  ground-floor  of  which  appeared  to 
be  a  rag-store.  The  door  was  strongly  barred  inside, 
for  locks  were  turned  and  chains  unfastened  before 
we  could  enter.  Abel  did  not  go  in  with  us,  but  a 
tall  stout  man,  who  opened  the  door,  guided  us  to  the 
place  we  sought.  "We  had  to  wind  our  way  through 
heaps  of  articles  of  every  possible  description  lying 
scattered  about  in  strange  confusion.  At  one  glance 
I  noticed  watches,  and  spoons,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, sailors'  clothes  and  military  imiforms,  swords 
and  rifles,  compasses  and  chronometers,  and — ^Bibles. 
The  odious  smeU  which  pervaded  the  place  was 
almost  insupportable.  W<e  were  glad  to  reach  the 
stairs,  which  led  us  up  to  the  back  room  of  the  first 
floor. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,"  snarled  our  guide  to  two 
little  children  who,  in  their  innocent  play,  blocked  up 
the  landing-place.  The  poor  things  pressed  them- 
selves to  the  wall  in  a  fright.  Our  guide  then 
ushered  us  into  the  back  room,  while  he  himself 
turned  into  the  front  one.      We  afterwards  learnt 
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that  he  was  the  landlord  of  the  house,  and  the  owner 
of  the  rag-store.  The  family  whom  we  were  going  to 
visit  were  his  tenants. 

The  room  in  which  we  now  foimd  ourselves  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  poverty,  combined  however,  with 
cleanliness  and  order.  It  scarcely  contained  any 
furniture,  save  a  little  table,  a  couple  of  wooden 
chairs,  and  a  wooden  bench.  At  the  window  sat  a 
good-looking  girl,  about  twenty,  engaged  in  sewing. 
Two  little  boys,  apparently  about  five  or  six,  were 
rolling  a  ball  across  the  floor.  In  a  bed  lay  a  sick 
woman  of  between  forty  and  fifty.  Her  flushed  face 
indicated  that  she  was  in  a  fever.  Her  piUow  and 
blanket  seemed  quite  new,  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  poor  aspect  of  the  room.  On  a  little  stool 
before  her  bed  were  a  few  oranges,  a  pot  with  jelly,  a 
paper  bag  apparently  containing  sugar,  and  a  smaU 
decanter  filled  with  a  yellowish  liquor,  which  looked 
like  sherry  or  brandy.  Poor  as  the  place  was,  it 
contained  nothing  indicative  of  neglect.  The  floor 
was  clean,  and  so  was  the  furniture,  and  the  dresses 
of  the  girl  and  the  boys,  though  showing  the  effects 
of  frequent  use  and  mending,  were  yet  without  rents 
and  stains. 

"  Hush !  be  quiet  now,"  said  the  girl  to  the  boys 
when  we  entered.  She  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  placing 
two  chairs  near  the  bed,  invited  us  to  be  seated. 

We  soon  got  into  conversation  with  the  invalid, 
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who  proved  an  intelligent  woman.  She  was  a  widow, 
who  had  lost  her  husband  four  years  ago.  The  family- 
had  lived  in  Cheltenham,  where  her  husband  had 
been  employed  at  the  baths,  and  had  been  able  to 
maintain  his  wife  and  children  in  pretty  comfortable 
circumstances.  At  his  death,  being  deprived  of  every 
means  of  subsistence,  she  had  removed  to  London  by 
the  advice  of  their  present  landlord,  Mr.  Groves,  who 
was  a  cousin  of  her  late  husband's,  and  an  old  bachelor. 
He  had  given  her  ten  shillings  a-week  and  the  use  of 
the  room,  for  which  she  had  to  clean  his  room  and 
cook  his  meals.  Mary,  her  eldest  daughter,  also 
received  from  him  twelve  sliillings  a-week  for  assist- 
ing him  in  the  rag-store.  She  had  thus  been  able  to 
keep  herself  and  her  five  children  in  comparative 
comfort.  But  soon  some  disagreement  had  arisen 
between  Mr.  Groves  and  herself,  owing  to  which 
Mary  had  withdrawn  from  the  store.  She  was  conse- 
quently thrown  wholly  upon  her  own  ten  shillings 
for  support,  to  which,  however,  Mary  added  a  few 
shillings,  which  she  earned  by  sewing  for  the  people 
in  the  court. 

While  she  was  telling  this  story,  the  merry  noise 
of  the  two  little  girls  plajdng  on  the  landing-place 
was  heard  now  and  again. 

"  Mary,  go  and  tell  the  girls  not  to  make  such  a 
noise,"  she  said  to  her  daughter;  "give  them  this 
orange,  and  let  the  boys  have  the  other  ona 
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"No,  no,  that  shan't  be,"  said  Mary,  proceeding 
to  the  door;  "Mrs.  Hams  would  scold  me  if  she 
heard  of  it.  She  said  decidedly  that  the  oranges 
were  all  for  you ;  she  left  a  bag  with  dates  for  the 
children," 

"Does  Mrs.  Harris  visit  you  occasionally?"  asked  I. 

"  Very  often,  sir,  and  she  always  brings  something 
in  the  shape  of  refreshment.  She  is  a  very  kind- 
hearted  person.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  her,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is  the  most  compassionate 
person  in  the  court.  She  cannot  bear  to  see  people 
in  distress.  She  would  give  her  last  penny  to  help 
them.  The  other  day,  when  she  noticed  the  con- 
dition of  my  bed,  she  sent  me  her  own  pillow  and 
blanket." 

"  How  very  strange  ! "  said  I,  casting  a  look  at  Mr. 
Scott. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Mr.  Scott,  "  the  poor  woman 
fearfully  misinterprets  the  text  that  *  Charity  shall 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.' " 

"Why,  if  that  is  a  text  of  the  Bible,"  said  the 
woman;  "she  will  have  a  large  cover  for  her  sins, 
indeed." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  cover  will  not  avail  her  much 
in  the  great  day,"  said  Mr.  Scott;  "since,  in  my 
opinion,  the  text  means  nothing  else  than  tliis,  that 
a  person  who  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  will 
not  bring  his  neighbour's  sins  to  light,  but  cover  them 
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up  with  the  cloak  of  charity.  The  Gospel  teaches  me 
that,  with  reference  to  our  own  sins,  there  is  but  one 
covering  given  that  wiU  stand  the  eternal  judgment, 
viz.,  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  I  hope,  my  good 
woman,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  that  great  truth." 

From  the  conversation  that  now  ensued  it  appeared 
that  Mrs.  Jeffreys — ^that  was  the  woman's  name — 
knew  very  little  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Though 
she  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  parents  belonging 
to  the  trading  class,  her  religious  training  had  been 
very  defective,  and  her  family  life,  though  a  pattern 
of  order  and  decency,  had,  at  the  same  time,  been 
a  very  ignorant  one  as  to  things  spiritual  She 
appeared  remarkably  well  educated  for  a  woman  in 
her  position,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  forms  and 
fashions  of  social  life;  she  was  not  unskilled  in 
female  handiwork,  and  could  read  and  write  perfectly 
well,  while  the  way  in  which  she  expressed  herself 
showed  that  the  immense  quantity  of  novels  she  had 
devoured  from  her  youth  upwards,  had  at  least  had  a 
purifying  influence  upon  her  language  and  style. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  hitherto 
cared  very  little  about  religion,"  she  said ;  "  and  per- 
haps I  should  not  care  about  it  even  now,  had  not 
Abel  spoken  to  me  of  your  preaching,  and  told  us 
you  had  said  that  we  were  lost  for  ever  if  we  did  not 
repent  and  turn  to  God.  Now  I  felt  that  this  was 
a  grave  saying,  which  set  me  thinking  seriously, 
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especially  as  the  Jew  Benjamins  at  the  same  time 
put  some  questions  and  made  some  observations 
which  caused  me  to  think  very  anxiously.  For  he 
said  that  God  was  a  just  and  holy  God,  who  was  one 
day  to  call  us  to  account  for  all  our  words  and  deeds, 
and  he  showed  that  we  were  not  living  up  to  His 
commandments." 

"Certainly  you  are  not,"  I  said;  "I  noticed  it 
directly  on  entering  your  room,  for  I  saw  your 
daughter  engaged  in  sewing  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

"  Why,  that's  exactly  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Jew  also  spoke  about.  'Look  here,'  he  said, ' you,  as 
a  Christian  woman,  believe  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  the  Sabbath  instituted  by  God,  and  yet  you 
allow  yourself  to  desecrate  it  by  working  just  the 
same  as  on  any  other  day.  How  will  you  answer 
to  God  for  that  ? '  he  asked.  Now  I  could  not 
say  much  to  that;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  an- 
swered that  I  hoped  our  Father  in  heaven  would 
show  us  mercy,  taking  into  account  our  position,  as 
we  must  mend  our  own  clothes  and  those  of  the 
children  on  Sunday,  since  we  must  sew  for  other 
people  during  the  week.  But  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said, '  Mercy,  mercy  1  you  are  just  talking  like  Mrs. 
Harris.  You  Christian  people  seem  to  think  that  our 
good  Lord  will  allow  you  to  come  before  Him  with 
divers  weights  as  you  use  them  in  your  shops,  and 
that  if  you  make  up  for  Him  the  full  weight  by  your 

I 
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works,  you  may  throw  as  much  of  mercy  into  the 
scale  as  will  put  the  balance  right.'  But,  sir,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  If  the  Lord  has  no  mercy  upon  us, 
we  are  lost,  aU.  of  us,  ain't  we  ? " 

"Certainly,"  replied  I;  "every  morsel  of  bread 
which  we  eat  is  a  gift  of  God,  which  we  have  not 
deserved.  But  since  God  is  so  merciful  towards  us, 
we  ought  to  serve  Him  all  the  more  faithfully,  and 
avoid  everything  that  gives  Him  cause  of  discontent." 

"  Yes,  so  we  should,"  answered  Mrs.  Jeffreys,  "  but 
circumstances  are  so  trying  in  this  world,  sir,  that 
we  are  often  compelled  to  do  what  we  feel  we  ought 
not." 

"  But  if  we  do  good  only  when  it  is  easy,  we  are 
bad  Christians,"  said  I.  "True  religion  consists  in 
suffering  and  making  sacrifices,  rather  than  acting 
against  our  consciences." 

"  That's  exactly  like  the  Jew  again,  isn't  it,  Mary?" 
said  the  invalid,  turning  her  head  towards  her 
daughter. 

"Just  like  him,"  answered  Mary;  "I  believe  he 
is  a  better  Christian  than  we  are,  though  he  is  a 
Jew." 

"  Why,  sir,"  continued  the  mother,  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  matter  is.  Mary,  as  I  told  you,  was  engaged 
by  my  cousin,  Mr.  Groves,  for  the  rag-store,  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  he  wanted  her  more  especially 
to  attract  the  sailors  and  soldiers  to  his  shop.     Her 
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position  became  very  dangerous,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  as  our  livelihood  depended  chiefly  upon 
her  earnings,  and  Mrs.  Harris  said  I  should  not  be  too 
particular  about  what  young  people  were  about,  since 
we  ourselves  had  once  been  young  and  merry.  Still, 
Mary  was  quite  wretched  and  miserable;  but  she 
submitted,  poor  thing,  as  she  knew  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it  But  one  day  Mr.  Benjamins  came  up  and 
spoke  to  me ;  nay,  he  remonstrated  with  me,  and  said 
that  I  w/mt  break  it  off  at  once,  if  I  did  not  want  to 
get  God's  wrath  poured  out  upon  my  head,  and  that 
it  was  better  even  to  starve  with  a  good  conscience, 
than  to  sin  and  to  grow  rich  by  it.  And  he  came 
again  and  again,  and  left  us  no  rest,  tUl  we  yielded, 
and  Mary  gave  up  her  situation,  which  she  was  but 
too  happy  to  do.  He  also  spoke  to  Mr.  Groves,  and 
showed  him  that  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  his 
trade  was  unjust  and  ruinous  to  the  young  people ; 
but  Mr.  Groves  got  angry  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  from  that  time  Benjamins  has  not  been 
allowed  to  step  over  our  threshold.  Unfortunately,  a 
few  days  after  that  occurrence  the  police  came  into 
the  shop  seeking  after  some  stolen  property  which  my 
cousin  had  bought — not  knowing,  however,  that  it 
was  stolen.  The  whole  store  was  carefully  searched 
in  consequence,  and  my  cousin  has  had  many  a  visit 
of  the  police  since.  He  believes  that  Benjamins 
played  him  that  trick  for  vengeance,  and  so  does 
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the  whole  court.  The  people  are  exasperated  against 
the  Jew,  though  I  am  assured  he  is  as  innocent  as  a 
new-bom  baby." 

"  Your  cousin  seems  to  be  a  hard  man,"  said  Mr. 
Scott. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  is  not  so  bad  as  many  take  him  for. 
His  besetting  sin  is  greed.  He  must  be  a  wealthy 
man  from  all  I  can  gather,  but  he  lives  like  a  poor 
beggar.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  not  altogether  void 
of  humanity,  else  he  would  have  turned  us  out  as  well 
as  Benjamins.  He  even  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
'  Why,  Mrs.  Jeffreys,  I  believe  that  after  all  you  were 
right  in  taking  Mary  away  from  the  store.  She  is 
better  where  she  is  now.'  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Groves,* 
said  I, '  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  us  to  have  lost  her 
earnings,  and  I  wish  you  would  think  of  raising  my 
allowance  instead.'  *  Oh  no,'  said  he, '  I  cannot  think 
of  that,  but  I  will  remember  Mary  in  my  will'" 

"  What  is  his  age  ?"  asked  L 

"Between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  he  is  not  very 
strong.  Still,  he  may  live  many  a  year  yet ;  cracked 
china  lasts  longest,  the  proverb  says." 

"  And  who  has  taken  Mary's  place  in  the  shop  ?" 

"  Nobody.  He  has  an  old  servant,  who  lives  in  the 
room  over  this,  a  cripple,  who  lost  his  leg  in  India, 
and  has  a  small  pension.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
the  poor  feUow  has  spent  his  last  day  in  the  shop,  for 
he  fell  sick  a  week  ago,  and  the  doctor  has  given  up  all 
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hope.  This  puts  my  cousin  out  very  much,  as  he 
must  now  do  all  the  work  alone,  and  it  wiU  knock 
him  up  altogether,  unless  he  engages  an  assistant. 
But  he  will  not  easily  come  to  do  that,  as  he  trusts 
nobody,  and  suspects  every  one  who  enters  his  shop." 

"  Ah,  he  couldn't  do  better  than  take  Abel,*'  quoth 
Mary ;  "  but  he  is  too  stingy  to  be  willing  to  pay  his 
wages.  He  could  not  have  a  more  honest  servant 
than  him." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Jeffreys. 

"  Did  you  ever  suggest  the  thing  to  Mr.  Groves  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Scott. 

"  I  did,  sir,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  it.  He 
thinks  it  is  an  invention  of  Mary's  to  get  married  to 
Abel." 

"  Oh,  mother !"  cried  Mary,  "  you  shouldn't  tell 
such  things.     It's  all  nonsense." 

"  Why,  child,  nonsense  or  no,  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
thinks  so ;  and  perhaps  he  is  not  so  far  from  the  mark 
as  you  would  make  us  believe  he  is." 

Mary's  face  turned  crimson  all  over.  She  left  the 
room  to  look  after  the  children  on  the  landing. 

"  She  is  such  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Jeffreys,  while 
her  eyes  brightened  up  with  enthusiasm.  "  But  for 
her,  sir,  we  should  have  been  in  the  workhouse  long 
since.  She  works  day  and  night  for  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  teaches  the  children.  Will  you  believe, 
sir,  that  that  little  boy,  the  oldest  of  the  two,  who  is 
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only  seven,  can  already  read  a  page  ?  Johnny,  take 
your  book,  and  read  a  few  lines  to  the  gentleman." 

Johnny  disappeared  behind  a  curtain  which  con- 
cealed a  comer  of  the  room,  where,  as  I  understood, 
the  children's  beds  were  placed.  He  soon  re-appeared 
with  a  New  Testament,  similar  to  those  of  which  I 
had  noticed  a  dozen  on  a  shelf  in  the  rag-store. 

"  Come,"  said  his  mother,  kindly  beckoning  to  him. 
He  overcame  his  bashfulness,  and  taking  his  stand 
by  the  bed,  turned  up  a  page,  and  read  with  consider- 
able fluency  a  few  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

"  Ah,  but  you  can  read  much  better,"  said  his 
mother  proudly,  stroking  his  hair ;  "  only  he  is  rather 
shy,  sir.  He  never  read  anything  to  anybody  else 
but  ourselves.  Now  Johnny,  take  this  oKCnge,  you 
have  done  very  well,  and  give  the  half  of  it  to  your 
brother." 

"  No,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Johnny,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  determined  way.  "  It  isn't  for  us;  we've 
got  our  dates." 

"  Ay,  sir,  they  are  just  like  their  sister,"  said  Mrs. 
Jeffreys.  "  It  is  wonderful  how  she  manages  to  keep 
them  in  order.  And  they  are  so  fond  of  her  !  You 
have  no  conception  of  it." 

"  There  is  a  great  power  in  love,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
in  a  voice  indicative  of  deep  emotion.  "  You  see, 
Mrs.  Jeffreys,  your  children  obey  your  daughter  in 
everything  because  they  love  her.     This  is  the  key  to 
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the  riddle  which  perplexes  Mr.  Benjamins  and  so 
many  others.  If  we  love  God  truly,  we  shall  with 
pleasure  keep  His  commandments.  Love,  Scripture 
says,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  The  great  question 
only  is :  how  to  come  to  such  a  state  of  mind  that 
we  can  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our 
strengtL" 

"  It  would  be  a  grand  thing,  said  Mary,  who  had 
re-entered  the  room ;  "  wouldn't  it,  mother  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  love  God  with  all  my  heart, 
child,"  replied  Mrs.  Jeffreys ;  "  but  you  know  there 
are  so  many  distractions  and  taials  in  this  life." 

"  Please  tell  me  why  you  think  you  could  love 
God  ?"  asked  Mr.  Scott. 

"  Why,  sir,  because  He  is  our  Creator  and  Bene- 
factor. He  sends  us  His  blessings  every  day,  doesn't 
He?" 

"  Yes ;  and  so  He  has  been  doing  aU  your  Hfe  long, 
from  the  moment  you  were  born  up  to  the  present 
day.  And  yet,  as  I  may  gather  from  what  you  told 
me  about  your  own  history,  you  have  cared  very  Uttle 
about  Him,  and  lived  as  if  He  did  not  exist." 

"  True,"  said  she,  with  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"I  think  something  more  than  merely  temporal 
blessings  is  required  to  make  us  truly  love  God,"  ob- 
served I.  "  It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is,  that  the 
longer  we  enjoy  God's  perishable  benefits,  the  more 
we  get  into  the  habit  of  forgetting  our  benefactor, 
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unless  a  desire  for  better  than  earthly  gifts  drive  us 
towards  Hi'ttl" 

"We  shall  never  come  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  until  we  come  to  look  upon 
Him  as  our  Saviour  from  everlasting  perdition-  I 
remember  having  once  spent  an  evening  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  wealthy  merchant,  at  his  place  in  Herts. 
The  subject  of  our  conversation  was  what  we  are 
speaking  about  just  now.  '  Nothing  is  able  to  enkindle 
such  cordial  love  as  salvation,'  said  my  friend.  *  I 
saw  that  truth  confirmed  the  other  day  in  the  conduct 
of  my  gardener.  Though  he  earned  high  wages  and 
I  gave  him  many  a  present,  yet  he  always  continued 
a  selfish,  cold-hearted  fellow.  He  did  just  his  duty, 
but  nothing  more,  and  never  showed  me  any  sign  of 
personal  attachment.  But  one  day  I  happened  to  be 
walking  alongside  the  pond,  when  he  had  taken  a  boat 
to  recover  a  ball  which  his  little  boy  while  playing 
had  thrown  into  it.  Unfortunately  he  overbalanced 
himself,  and  feU  into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  where 
it  is  very  deep.  Of  course,  I  flung  off  my  coat, 
jumped  in,  and,  though  with  considerable  difl&culty, 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  safe  ashore.  From  that 
day  he  is  quite  a  changed  man  to  me.  He  is  the  best, 
the  most  willing  and  faithful,  of  aU  my  servants.  He 
does  not  know  what  to  do  to  please  me,  and  if  he  can 
only  guess  some  desire  which  I  cherish,  he  is  sure  to 
have  it  fulfilled  long  before  I  think  of  telling  him  of 
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it.  Formerly  he  often  grumbled  when  I  required  him 
to  do  anything  beyond  the  usual  course  of  labour; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  now  bid  him  do 
anything,  however  out  of  the  way,  which  it  would  not 
be  a  pleasure  for  him  to  do.'  I  have  often  since  then 
thought  of  that  story  of  my  friend.  It  so  clearly 
illustrates  the  effect  of  God's  saving  love  in  Christ 
upon  our  hearts.  He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  us  on  the  cross.  He 
thus  rescued  us  from  the  everlasting  misery  which  we 
had  brought  upon  ourselves  through  our  sins.  If  we 
believe  that  with  our  heart,  we  cannot  but  love  Him 
with  an  the  affections  of  our  soul.  We  become 
changed  men.  We  begin  to  adore  and  to  rejoice  in 
Him,  because  we  were  lost  and  He  saved  us  even  at 
the  cost  of  His  blood." 

"  That's  just  what  Abel  said  to  us  the  other  day, 
do  you  remember,  mother  ?"  said  Mary.  " '  If  Christ 
had  not  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,'  he  said,  *  we 
should  be  hanging  there  now  and  for  ever.' " 

"  Yes,  he  said  so,  child ;  but  you  recollect  what 
Benjamins  said.  '  That  could  not  be,'  said  he,  '  for 
it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  allow  an  innocent 
man  to  be  hung  instead  of  the  guilty  one.'  And  Abel 
could  not  answer  him  there.  Oh,  he  is  sharp,  the 
Jew  is." 

"  But  I  think  I  can  solve  that  ditticulty,"  said  Mr. 
Scott.     "  If  Jesus  were  only  a  common  man  like  us. 
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Mr.  Benjamins  would  be  right;  but  Jesus  is  God 
Himself,  the  Creator  of  all  of  us,  the  eternal  Lawgiver 
and  Judge,  and  He  became  man  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bearing  the  sentence  of  His  own  law  in  our 
stead.  He  did  not  lay  that  sentence  upon  another 
man,  but  He  took  it  upon  Himself.  Now,  had  He  not 
a  right  to  do  so  ?  Was  there  any  injustice  in  that  ? 
Was  it  not  all  boundless  love  and  mercy  ? " 

Mrs.  Jeffreys  appeared  quite  struck  with  that 
explanation.  "  Oh,  I  see,  I  see  it  now ! "  she  said, 
clasping  her  hands  in  wonder  and  delight.  Mr.  Scott 
then  added  a  few  observations,  which  he  corroborated 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Eomans. 

"Sir,"  whispered  Mary  to  Mr.  Scott,  as  we  went 
out,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  spoke  to  my  mother.  I  hope 
you  win  come  back  soon;  we  are  so  ignorant,  you 
know." 

About  twelve  months  after  my  visit  to  the  court, 
I  was  sitting  one  day  on  the  platform  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  line,  and  who  should  sit  opposite  to  me  but 
Mr.  Benjamins.  I  scarcely  recognised  him,  so  different 
was  he  from  the  pale-faced  invalid  I  had  seen  in  the 
court.  He  looked  quite  a  gentleman,  and  was  buoyant 
with  health. 

"  And  how  are  matters  going  on  in  the  court  ? "  I 
inquired. 
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"  Oh,  we  left  it  three  months  ago,"  he  answered. 
"  Didn't  Mr.  Scott  teU  you  ? " 

"  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Scott  since  I  was  with  him  in 
the  court  that  Sunday." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  you  saw  us. 
First,  Mr.  Groves  died,  and,  picture  to  yourseK  the 
amazement  of  the  court  people  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  bequeathed  aU  his  property  to  Mary.  She 
married  Abel,  and  the  rag-store  was  transplanted  to 
ShoreditcL  Abel  insisted  upon  my  becoming  his 
partner,  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  old  clothes 
trade,  and  we  there  carry  on  a  thriving  business  under 
the  firm  of  Harris  and  Co.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Jeffreys  and 
the  children  live  with  them." 

"  And  Abel's  parents,  what  has  become  of  them  ? " 
asked  I. 

"They  live  in  the  country,  where  Abel  supports 
them.  His  sister  Dora  married  a  sailor,  and  emigrated 
with  him  to  Australia." 

"  And  you  yourself,"  asked  I,  "  what  are  you — a 
Jew  or  a  Christian  ? " 

But  here  the  train  came  up,  and  I  had  to  get  in. 
While  I  was  standing  ready  to  enter  he  whispered 
into  my  ear, — 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  when  we  see  Him  whom  we 
have  pierced." 


THE  GEEMAN  FAMILY  IN  LONDON. 

ONE  September  day  there  was  an  open-air  mis- 
sionary meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barmen 
in  the  lovely  WupperthaL  The  friends  of  missions  in 
the  vicinity  had  flocked  together  from  aU  quarters. 
There  was  scarcely  a  village  within  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  which  did  not  send  its  minister  with  his 
deacons  and  the  better  portion  of  his  church  mem- 
bers. Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  crowded  together,  exhibiting  that  true  and 
wonderful  equality  and  fraternity,  which  political 
communism  can  at  best  but  caricature,  and  nothing 
but  Christian  communion  can  realise.  On  a  small 
platform,  under  the  broad  foliage  of  a  gigantic  beech 
tree,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  mission  were  sitting 
in  committee,  directing  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
At  a  distance,  amidst  the  slender  stems  of  tail  firs, 
between  which  the  September  sun  cast  his  cheerful 
rays,  long  rows  of  tables  and  forms  were  placed  to 
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.iiiodate  the  numerous  guests  at  dinner-tiine, 
a  roll,  a  bit  of  meat,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  would 
li  them  for  the  work  of  the  afternoon. 
^eral  speakers,  famous  for  their  eloquence  or 
practical  knowledge  of  mission-work,  addressed 
..ssembly.     Each  speech  was  closed  with  a  hymn, 
.  ill  the  pauses  hymn  after  hymn  was  raised  by  the 
;'le  themselves,  making  the  forest  and  the  neigh- 
j-ing  hills  resound  with  the  sweet  melodies  of  the 
■ifschen  Kirchenlieder.    And  when  afterwards  the 
iple  were  seated  at  the  tables,  and  the  blessing  was 
<ked  by  the  chairman,  the  speeches  and  the  hymns 
ore  continued  in  uninterrupted  succession,  every 
ne  being  desirous  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  his 
icart  on  this  happy  day,  and  of  contributing  some- 
liing  towards  buildiug  up  the  congregation  in  their 
taith,  hope,  and  love.    And  so  it  went  on  from  hour 
to  hour,  till  at  last  the  long  shadows  of  the  firs  an- 
nounced the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  gave  the  signal 
for    departure.      In  numerous   groups,  dotting  the 
roads  that  crossed  the  hills  in  all  directions,  the  people 
returned  to  their  homes,  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  day  by  their  evening  hymns,  which  echoed 
through  the  vaEeys. 

A  little  group  walked  up  the  steep  road  leading  to 
the  village  of  Kirchheim.  It  consisted  of  Hermann 
Stahl,  the  farmer,  Pp+'^>'  V/^Tnnr^qi^ji^  the  schoolmaster, 
"With  their  wives  1  a  few  neighbours 
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at  school  of  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  his  friend 
the  minister  recommended  to  their  parents  at  churcL 
The  people  having  thus,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
accustomed  to  meet  as  children  in  one  and  the  same 
school,  and  as  adults  in  one  and  the  same  church,  it 
could  not  be  any  matter  of  wonder  that  the  whole 
population  of  Kirchheim  looked  like  one  family,  of 
which  the  minister  was  the  father  and  the  school- 
master the  eldest  brother.  Kirchheim  was  one  of 
those  happy  villages,  of  which  the  remote  hiUy  dis- 
tricts of  Ehenish  Prussia  have  always  possessed  a 
considerable  number.  The  various  changes  in  theo- 
logical systems  have  found  as  little  access  to  them  as 
the  shifting  caprices  of  fashion,  and  con^sequently  the 
old  faith  of  the  Eeformers  is  there  maintained  intact, 
as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal  life.  In  those 
villages  the  pattern  of  the  first  Christian  church  at 
Jerusalem,  the  members  of  which  "  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul,  having  all  things  in  common,"  is 
preserved  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  our  day.  The 
people  go  in  and  out  of  each  other's  houses  with  as 
much  freedom  as  though  they  were  their  own ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  they  were  wont  to  do  so  as  children, 
and  the  time  for  dropping  the  good  custom  has  not, 
in  their  opinion,  come  round.  They  caU  each  other, 
and  each  other's  wives,  by  their  Christian  names,  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  were  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
are  often  seen  in  summer  time  sitting  in  rows  of  six 
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or  eight  on  the  benches  near  the  front  doors  of  the 
cottages,  cheerfully  chatting  till  the  setting  sun,  or 
the  chiming  of  the  evening  bell,  calls  them  to  their 
homes.  In  winter  they  spend  their  evenings  in 
small  companies,  assembling  in  the  houses  by  rota- 
tion, when  many  a  good  book  is  read,  and  many  an 
interesting  subject  discussed.  At  these  gatherings 
either  the  minister  or  the  schoolmaster  is  generally 
present,  and  he  usually  gives  such  a  tone  to  the 
conversation  as  promotes  the  religious  knowledge 
and  edification  of  the  people.  Pauperism  or  destitu- 
tion is  impossible  in  those  places,  unless  some  general 
calamity,  such  as  a  failure  of  the  crops  or  an  inunda- 
tion, throws  the  whole  of  the  population  into  distress. 
The  people  know  each  other  toa  well  not  to  know 
each  other's  wants,  and  they  love  one  another  too  well 
not  to  try  to  help  where  help  is  possible. 

Now  Hermann  Stahl  was  a  member  of  one  of  these 
happy  communities.  Nor  was  he  an  insignificant 
member.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  his  piety  and  re- 
spectable conduct.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
point  to  a  man,  in  his  position  in  life,  who  found  him- 
self in  happier  circumstances.  His  farm,  though  not 
very  large,  was  yet  sufficient  for  the  support  of  him- 
self and  his  family.  He  had  attained  the  highest 
honours  within  the  reach  of  an  inhabitant  of  Kirch- 
heimu      He  was  everywhere  received  with  cordial 
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^ mouses  were  open  to  him,  and  many 

"nto  them  he  knew  how  to  pour 

• '  speL     No  wonder,  then,  that 

.ill (^11  with  surprise  when  it  was 

.lanii  contemplated  emigrating  to 

ndy  was  put  about  by  the  news, 

.\iis  always  thought  to  be  the  most 

■  il  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  measure. 

.',  tlie  schoohnaster,  and  the  elders  of  the 

K  the  highest  interest  in  the  matter,  for 

<l(  .sired  to  miss  such  a  good  man  from  the 

.  iiii  society.     And  besides,  people  thought,  if 

>  I  the  example,  it  was  likely  that  more  would 

low,  and  what  would  then  become  of  good  old 

j^irchheim?     So  the  first  few  days  after  the  report 

liiul  gone  forth,  Hermann's  house  was  besieged  by 

people  inquiring  whether  it  was  really  true,  and  trying 

to  dissuade  him  from  such  an  "  absurd  plan."     In  fact, 

he  could  scarcely  show  himself  in  the  village  street, 

without  being  accosted  by  friends,  some  of  whom 

besought  him  even  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  consider 

well  before  it  was  too  late. 

Now,  the  reasons  which  induced  Hermann  to  think 

of  such  a  plan  as  exchanging  the  dearly  beloved 

""d"  for  a  new  and  unknown  world,  were 

it  so  urgent  as  he  thought,  but  neither  were 

3urd  as  his  friends  and  neighbours  tried  to 

a  appear.    His  first  and  chief  reason  was 
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On  this  Peter  Vormaam,  the  schoolmaster,  would 
remark  that  it  was  aU  very  plausible  and  alluring  to 
read  about  in  brother  Dietrich's  letter,  but  that  it 
might  turn  out  very  different  in  reality.  He  remem- 
bered many  who,  with  similar  sanguine  expectations, 
had  emigrated  to  America  only  to  die  in  poverty  and 
destitution.  He  always  repeated  those  beautiful 
words  of  the  Psalmist  in  the  37th  Psalm : — "  Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  It  was  true 
that  he  (Peter)  could  not  show  Hermann  how  his 
four  sons  were  to  be  provided  with  farms  ten  or 
lifbeen  years  hence.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Hermann  might  safely  leave  that  matter  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  would 
prove  the  same  faithful,  wise,  and  mighty  God  and 
Helper  that  he  had  always  proved  before.  If  there 
were  some  urgent  cause  which  imperatively  necessi- 
tated his  departure;  if,  for  instance,  it  was  shown 
that  from  year  to  year  he  was  going  backward  in  his 
domestic  and  monetary  affairs,  then  Peter  would  be 
inclined  to  regard  brother  Dietrich's  letters  as  so 
msmy  voices  from  Heaven  calling  him  from  Germany 
to  America,  in  the  same  way  as  Abraham  had  been 
called  fro^  tTt»  ^t.  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  to  emigrate  to 
a  1p'  ^lord  had  destined  for  them  to 

d^  no  such  urgent  cause  existed, 

T  be  reckless  imprudence  find  a 
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presumptuous  anticipation  of  God*s  dealings  if  he 
broke  up  his  farm,  and  undertook  such  a  long,  perilous 
and  uncertain  voyage  wholly  of  his  own  accord.  He 
would  be  afraid  lest  the  Lord  might  turn  his  antago- 
nist, and  withhold  from  him  all  those  favours,  without 
which  even  the  most  prosperous  country  becomes  a 
desert,  and  the  happiest  home  an  abode  of  misery. 

Hermann  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this 
reasoning,  although  he  could  not  quite  share  his 
friend's  gloomy  fears  as  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  emigration.  He  could  not  see  how  the  Lord 
could  become  an  antagonist  to  a  man  who  tried  to 
improve  his  condition,  since  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment was  an  instinct  which  had  been  implanted  by 
God  himself.  It  was  true  that  as  yet  there  was  no 
urgent  reason  for  removing,  and  he  might  quietly 
leave  it  to  God  to  answer  the  question  how  to  pro- 
vide for  his  sons  when  they  would  come  of  age.  But, 
thought  he,  Peter  must  admit  that  that  sort  of  passive 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  might  be  dictated  not  only  by 
pious  humility,  but  also  by  easy-going  selfishness, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  less  trouble  to  him  to  leave  mat- 
ters as  they  were,  and  to  tell  his  sons  to  care  for 
themselves,  than  to  travel  to  a  distant  country,  and 
provide  them  with  farms  in  time.  He  could  not  help 
remembering  that  text  of  Scripture,  where  the  Apostle 
says  that  the  children  ought  not  to  care  for  their 
parents,  but  the  parents  for  their  children.    In  his 
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opinion,  it  was  now  the  time  to  strike  the  iron.  His 
sons  were  all  of  them  young,  and  at  the  age  when  one 
easily  learns  a  foreign  language,  and  without  much 
trouble  adapts  one's  self  to  the  national  character,  the 
habits  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people.  And  as  to 
the  breaking-up  of  his  farm,  he  believed  that  he 
would  have  to  do  that  even  apart  from  the  emigration 
plan,  owing  to  a  railway  which  was  to  be  made 
through  the  district.  He  saw  no  reason  why,  in 
that  case,  he  should  not  go  to  America,  where  the 
largest  farms  were  to  be  got  at  scarcely  one-half  the 
price  of  his  own. 

The  next  afternoon,  the  minister  stepped  into 
Hermann's  room.  He  found  Frau  Stahl  alone,  and 
engaged  in  mending  clothes.  Hannah  was  in  the 
dairy,  and  Hermann  was  away  with  the  two  eldest 
boys  in  the  fields  ploughing  up  a  piece  of  land.  The 
schoolmaster  had  taken  the  other  boys  out  for  a  walk 
to  the  top  of  the  Brunnenberg,  which  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  district  The 
sun  was  now  about  setting,  so  that  it  was  likely  the 
father  and  the  schoolmaster  and  the  boys  would  be 
home  shortly. 

"  Do  you  come  to  take  your  coffee  with  us  to-night, 
Herr  Pastor  ? "  asked  Frau  Stahl,  rising  with  a  smile, 
and  throwing  the  clothes  on  a  chair  in  the  corner. 
"  Of  course  you  do.  Hermann  will  be  back  soon,  and 
80  will  the  master  with  the  boys." 
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"  Well,  it  was  not  exactly  my  intention  to  stay," 
answered  the  minister,  in  a  cordial  tone ;  "  but  since 
you  are  bent  upon  detaining  me  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
I  suppose  I  must  submit  But  then,  you  know,  I 
must  go  and  fetch  my  wife,  for  she  would  be  sure  to 
lecture  me  if  I  left  her  alone  at  home." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Herr  Pastor ;  and  I  will  send 
Hannah  round  to  the  Fallmings  and  the  MliUers,  that 
they  also  may  come  with  their  wives,  and  we'll  have 
a  nice  evening  together,  with  God's  blessing." 

An  hour  later  a  happy  company  of  friends  was 
gathered  round  Frau  Stahl's  white-scoured  tea-table, 
which  was  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  bread  and 
butter,  and  other  dainties,  which  were  aU  produced  on 
Hermann's  own  farm,  and  made  by  the  skill  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  While  the  guests  enjoyed  their 
neighbour's  hospitality,  the  conversation  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  missionary  meeting  of  the  preceding  day. 
Portions  of  the  speeches  which  had  been  delivered 
were  recalled  to  memory,  and  incideuts  from  the 
various  missionary  reports,  which  had  been  read  to 
the  congregation  were  rehearsed  with  great  sympathy. 
It  was  again  observed  that  the  difi&culties  and  dangers 
which  the  faithful  messengers  of  the  Gospel  had  to 
encoimter  in  the  midst  of  uncivilised  and  often  savage 
nations,  and  in  unhealthy  and  inhospitable  quarters 
of  the  globe,  were  very  great ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meal  the  minister  gave  out  a  missionary  hymn,  after 
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which  he  and  two  or  three  other  friends  engaged 
in  prayer,  for  the  Divine  protection  to  the  gospel- 
preachers  in  heathen  countries,  and  for  the  spread 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  those  ignorant 
people. 

Coffee  over,  the  men  took  their  pipes  and  the 
women  their  knitting-work,  and  opportunity  was 
given  for  general  conversation  on  interesting  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Usually,  on  such  occasions,  the 
host  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible  or  a  page  of  some 
other  religious  book  by  way  of  suggesting  a  subject. 
This  time  Hermann,  who  was  anxious  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  his  friends  about  his  plan  of  emigration, 
read  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Euth,  which  tells 
of  the  emigration  of  Elimelech  with  his  wife  and  sons 
to  the  country  of  Moab.  This  story,  he  said,  clearly 
showed  that  emigration,  though  often  attended  with 
many  trials  and  difficulties,  might  yet  be  a  good  thing, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  proceed  from  a  justifiable  motive, 
and  be  productive  of  excellent  results,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  That  Elimelech's  motive  in  emigrating 
from  a  land  of  starvation  to  a  land  of  abimdance 
was  quite  justifiable,  nobody  could  reasonably  deny. 
And  that  great  blessings  had  been  the  consequence 
of  his  emigration  was  equally  clear,  since  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah  it  was  instrumental  in  restoring  Naomi 
our  and  peace,  and  in  bringing  Euth  to  the 
f  the  only  true  and  living  God 
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To  this  Fallming,  the  shoemaker,  replied  that  the 
blessings  which  his  friend  pointed  to  were  certainly 
consequences  of  Elimelech's  emigTation,  but  he  held 
it  was  equally  true  that  those  blessings  were  brought 
about  by  Naomi's  return.  In  his  opinion,  a  man  who 
could  find  no  bread  in  his  own  country  was  perfectly 
justified  in  stepping  over  into  another  coimtry,  where 
he  might  find  bread,  but  as,  by  God*s  blessing,  matters 
were  not  yet  at  that  pass  in  Germany,  he  did  not  see 
how  his  dear  friend  and  brother  Hermann  could,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  point  to  his  position  as  being  a 
parallel  to  that  of  Elimelech.  Thank  God,  famine 
was  unknown  in  the  good  country  of  the  Euhr  iand 
the  Wupper.  There  was  plenty  of  bread,  both  wheat 
and  rye,  and  carrots  in  sunmier,  and  sour-crout  in 
winter,  and  therefore  he  could  not  see  why  people 
should  go  aU  the  way  to  America  to  seek  for  provi- 
sions which  they  could  find  in  their  own  country 
quite  as  well 

In  this  view  of  the  matter  Frau  Fallming  perfectly 
agreed  with  her  husband.  Besides,  she  would  have 
her  dear  friend  Hermann  observe  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  blessings  which  accrued  to  others  from 
Elimelech's  emigration,  no  blessings  flowed  from  it  to 
himself.  He  died,  and  so  did  his  sons,  and  it  might 
be  that  these  fatal  calamities  were  chastisements  from 
God,  showing  his  displeasure  at  the  step  the  family 
had  taken.     It  would  be  a  fearful  thing  even  to  sup- 
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pose  that  Hermann  and  his  sons  might  die  in  America 
in  the  same  way,  and  that  dear  Frau  Stahl  and 
Hannah  should  come  back,  like  Naomi  and  Euth, 
clad  in  mourning  and  bathed  in  tears. 

Tears  fiUed  the  eyes  of  the  good  Frau,  and  the 
other  female  portion  of  the  company  were  likewise 
moved;  handkerchiefs  soon  covered  their  faces,  and 
there  was  a  solemn  pause  for  a  minute  or  two.  Human 
faces,  however,  are  very  changeable  in  their  expres- 
sions, as  are  human  passions.  The  tears  soon  gave  way 
to  smiles,  and  even  to  scarcely-suppressed  laughter, 
when  Johann,  Hermann's  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
observed,  with  much  simplicity,  that,  as  it  was  not 
told  in  the  chapter  that  they  died  from  God's  dis- 
pleasure, it  was  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
Elimelech  and  his  sons,  having  come  from  a  famine- 
stricken  land  to  a  country  abounding  with  provisions, 
might  have  over-eaten  themselves,  and  died  from  want 
of  due  self-restraint.  Tlierefore,  to  guard  against  such 
a  temptation,  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
delay  emigration  till  famine  came  into  the  land,  but 
to  start  in  such  circumstances  as  would  enable  one  to 
enter  the  new  country  with  a  full  stomach. 

Mtiller,  the  grocer,  hereupon  observed  that  there 
was  sense  in  what  the  lad  said.  If  emigration  was 
inevitable,  it  was  far  better  to  carry  it  out  in  affluent 
than  in  straitened  circumstances.  But  it  was  not 
certain  that  affluence  at  the  beginning  always  secured 
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affluence  in  the  end  Many  a  well-to-do  family,  who 
set  out  with  a  nice  sum  of  money,  lost  the  whole  of  it 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  He  could  not  help 
here  referring  to  the  case  of  Henry  Piizel,  who  went 
to  London,  a  few  years  before,  with  five  hundred  gold 
English  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  and  set  up  a  turner's 
shop,  which,  however,  proved  a  complete  failure,  so 
that  he  died  in  utter  misery,  leaving  his  son  Daniel 
in  the  workhouse. 

To  this  Hermann  observed  that  he  knew  Henry's 
case  very  well,  since  he  was  a  far-ofif  cousin  of  his 
own ;  but  Henry's  history  could  not  justly  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  wise  emigration.  His  case  entirely 
differed  from  that.  To  settle  down  in  a  European 
town  as  a  tradesman  was  one  thing,  and  to  emigrate 
to  America  to  become  a  farmer  there  was  another. 
The  two  things,  in  fact,  admitted  of  no  comparison. 
As  to  Daniel,  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  toler- 
ably satisfactory  news,  for  he  had  recently  received  a 
letter  from  him.  He  was  not  in  the  workhouse,  but 
employed  in  a  sugar-house  near  the  Thames,  where 
he  earned  a  sovereign  a  week.  It  was  hard  work,  and 
he  was  afraid  his  health  would  not  be  able  to  stand  it. 
But  he  hoped  that  his  cousin  Hermann  might  find 
some  employment  for  him  in  Germany,  since  he  had 
not  yet  altogether  forgotten  the  German  language. 

"  How  old  was  he  when  he  left  this  country  ? " 
asked  the  minister. 
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"  Twelve  or  thirteen,  I  think,"  answered  Mtiller. 
"  He  could  not  have  been  older  than  that" 

"  So  he  must  be  about  twenty  now,"  said  the 
minister.  "  Why,  Hermann,  if  your  mind  is  made  up 
to  travel  to  America,  you  could  easily  take  liim  along 
with  you." 

"No,  no.  You  shall  not  go — ^you  must  not  go," 
cried  several  voices ;  and  again  the  conversation  as  to 
whether  it  was  according  to  God's  Word  to  leave  one's 
country  without  urgent  necessity,  took  a  fresh  start. 
The  minister  now  expressed  his  opinion,  and  so  did 
the  schoolmaster. .  Many  texts  were  quoted,  and  many 
sayings  of  wise,  godly  men,  who  had  expressed  them- 
selves  against  what  they  called  the  emigration  fever, 
were  c^ed  to  remembrance. 

The  winter  passed  on,  and  spring  came  into  the 
land,  and  Hermann's  resolution  was  unchanged. 

The  whole  village  was  astir  on  the  day  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  family.  To  the  good  people  it  was  like 
a  dismal  funeral  day.  Every  one  who  could  spare  a 
couple  of  hours  followed  the  carts  which  conveyed 
the  emigrants  and  their  luggage  to  the  station.  There 
were  the  minister,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
shoemaker,  and  the  grocer,  with  their  wives,  and  a 
great  many  other  friends  and  neighbours,  who  sur- 
rounded the  carts,  shook  hands  with  the  departing 
ones  on  the  road,  and  walked  along,  some  weeping 
and  some  sobbing.     And  when  they  had  seen  them 
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ofif  .with  the  train  for  Eotterdam,  they  returned  home 
in  deep  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  sad.  It  wag  to 
them  as  if  they  had  carried  a  father  and  a  brother  to 
the  grave. 

According  to  an  agreement  made  with  a  house  at 
Cologne,  the  family  proceeded  to  London  to  embark 
on  board  the  "  Borussia,"  a  German  emigrant-ship  in 
which  they  had  engaged  berths  as  second-class  pas- 
sengers to  New  York.  On  their  arrival  they  liked 
their  accommodation  well,  and  though  they  marvelled 
much  at  the  innumerable  multitude  of  big  ships  in 
the  dock  where  theirs  was  lying,  and  were  almost 
bewildered  in  the  midst  of  the  new  and  undreamt-of 
objects  their  eyes  now  beheld,  they  were  yet  glad  to 
learn  that  they  were  to  sail  in  two  days,  for  they 
longed  to  reach  their  destination.  Milwaukee,  a  Wis- 
consin town,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
was  the  point  whither  they  had  to  travel,  as  Her- 
mann's brother  Dietrich  was  to  meet  them  there  v/ith 
carts  and  horses  to  convey  them  to  his  house,  which 
was  about  five  days'  journey  further  westward.  Ad- 
joining his  farm  were  the  acres  he  had  bought  for 
Hermann,  who  had  sent  him  all  the  money  he  had 
realised  from  the  sale  of  his  farm-stocking,  save  some 
forty  pounds,  which  he  had  kept  to  pay  travelling 
expenses  from  New  York  to  Milwaukee.  So  every- 
thing being  well  arranged,  as  was  thought,  the  good 
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family  had  no  other  desire  but  to  start  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  desire,  however,  was  sadly  frustrated. 
Owing  to  a  defect  which  was  discovered  in  the  vessel, 
her  departure  was  delayed  for  a  week,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  repaired.  Crowded  with  emigrants,  and 
wedged  in  between  numerous  other  vessels  within  the 
comparatively  narrow  space  of  a  London  dock,  and 
with  the  vernal  sun  shining  with  unusual  heat  upon 
the  deck,  the  cabins,  and  especially  the  second-class 
cabin,  were  actually  turned  into  ovens.  Our  friends, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  breathe  the  pure,  invi- 
gorating mountain-air  of  Germany,  could  not  possibly 
stand  this  great  and  sudden  change.  Frau  Stahl  took 
ill,  and  so  did  three  of  the  children.  The  doctor 
urgently  advised  Hermann  to  take  lodgings  during 
the  days  the  ship  was  to  be  imder  repair,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  change  of  air  would  soon  put  the  invalids 
right  again.  Three  rooms  were  accordingly  taken  for 
a  week  in  the  Commercial  Eoad,  but  the  doctor's 
expectation  was  not  confirmed.  The  disease  of  Frau 
Stahl  and  the  boys  turned  out  to  be  scarlatina.  When 
the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  they  could  not  possibly 
think  of  going  with  her,  the  less  so  that  Hannah  also 
took  iH  Nothing  was  left  for  poor  Hermann  but  to 
take  his  luggage  out  of  the  "  Borussia,"  and  allow  her 
to  sail  without  himself  or  family. 

And  now  the  position  of  the  poor  pilgrims  became 
veiy  trying  indeed.    Hitherto  they  had  experienced 
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no  jdifficulty  as  to  the  language,  since  the  captain,  the 
doctor,  the  crew,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
passengers  on  board  the  "Borussia"  were  Germans. 
But  the  moment  the  ship  was  gone,  poor  Hermann 
found  himseK  a  stranger  amongst  people  of  whose 
language  he  did  not  imderstand  one  word.  The 
apartments  which  he  had  rented  were  good  and  well- 
fumished,  but  they  cost  a  pound  a  week.  The  doctor, 
who  came  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  charged 
half-a-crown  a  visit  Provisions,  too,  were  excessively 
dear  in  Hermann's  opinion.  Only  think,  sixteenpence, 
and  even  eighteenpence  for  a  pound  of  butter  (and 
such  butter  as  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  sell 
from  his  farm,  and  he  used  to  sell  his  for  eightpence 
or  tenpence  !)  Beef,  pork,  and  ham  were  double  the 
price  they  were  in  his  village !  Rye  bread — that 
dainty  for  a  German  palate — ^was  not  to  be  got  in  the 
whole  of  London !  The  dinner  which  his  landlady 
cooked  for  him  and  the  two  boys  who  were  not  yet 
attacked  by  the  disease  cost  eighteenpence  a  day,  and 
was  scarcely  eatable,  as  everything  was  cooked  with- 
out salt,  and  the  vegetables  were  like  grass,  and  the 
potatoes  like  frozen  turnips. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  one  evening,  after  he  had  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  who,  as  well  as  the 
other  invalids,  was  progressing  favourably,  though 
every  possible  care  had  still  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
relapses — *'  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  when  it  pleases  the 
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Lord  to  restore  you  and  the  children,  we  must  leave 
these  apartments  and  take  cheaper  ones." 

"  Dear  husband,  the  Lord  has  indeed  brought  us 
into  deep  ways.  I  hope  you  don't  lose  your  trust 
in  Him  ?" 

"I  do  not,  darling,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  me  to  get  along  with  the  people  here,  as  I  cannot 
understand  them.  I  never  felt  so  much  alone  in  the 
world." 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  hospital  ?" 

This  question  of  Frau  Stahl's  had  reference  to 
Daniel  PrizeL  On  their  arrival  in  London,  Hermann 
had  repaired  to  Daniel's  address,  as  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  take  him  along  with  them  to  America.  But 
the  landlord  told  him  that  the  young  man  had  got  the 
fever,  and  was  lying  in  the  hospital 

"  I  have  not,  dear,"  was  the  answer.  "  How  could 
I  have  gone  ?  I  have  not  been  away  from  you  and 
the  children  since  you  took  ilL" 

"Well,  then,  go  now.  Perhaps  Daniel  is  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  able  to  help  you  through 
in  this  great  BabeL  He  knows  the  ways  and  the 
language." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Hermann  found 
out  Daniel's  hospital,  and  it  cost  him  not  a  little 
trouble  to  find  Daniel  after  he  had  found  the  hospital. 
The  yoimg  man  was  quite  enraptured  when  the 
foreigner  who  approached  his  bed  made  himself  known 
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to  him  as  his  cousin  Hermann  Stahl  from  Kirchheim. 
He  kissed  him  as  a  child  kisses  its  father. 

"  So  you  have  come  at  length !"  exclaimed  he. 
"  And  are  you  going  to  take  me  with  you  to  America 
now  ?  I  am  all  but  recovered,  and  if  needs  be  I  can 
go  with  you  even  as  early  as  to-morrow." 

Hermann  told  his  story.  An  expression  of  deep 
grief  clouded  the  beaming  face  of  Daniel. 

"  But  at  any  rate,  the  Cologne  emigrant  house  will 
be  bound  to  forward  you  to  New  York  ? "  said  he, 
in  an  interrogative  tone. 

"  I  think  it  wiLL  I  wrote  to  Cologne,  but  have 
got  no  answer  as  yet.  It  is  their  duty,  of  course ; 
and  surely  they  won't  be  so  dishonest  as  to  take 
advantage  of  our  misfortunes." 

Daniel  sighed.  He  had  not  much  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  continental  emigrant  houses.  "  Most 
of  them  are  swindlers,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth. 

"  Could  you  come  and  see  us  this  week,  Daniel  ?" 

"  Of  course,  dear  cousin.  I  shall  be  with  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  we  have  scarlatina  in  the  house." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  have  had  it.  But  you  ought  to 
be  very  careful  with  that  disease.  It  is  much  more 
dangerous  in  this  country  than  with  us  in  Germany. 
Complaints  may  result  from  it  such  as  we  never  hear 
of  on  the  Continent." 
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The  next  day  Daniel  was  sitting  with  his  consia 
in  their  front  room.  The  poor  lad  was  much  ema- 
ciated and  very  weak  He  had  got  the  fever  in  the 
sugar-house,  where  he  had  to  work  all  day  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  100  to  110  degrees.  He  could  not 
return  to  the  works,  as  it  would  kill  him.  What  he 
was  to  do  now  he  knew  not,  and  he  had  not  so  much 
as  a  farthing  in  his  pocket. 

"  Of  course  you  will  stay  with  us,"  said  Hermann. 
"  Henceforth  you  are  a  member  of  the  family.  We 
wiU  share  weal  and  woe  with  each  other.  You  will 
be  of  great  service  to  me,  as  you  know  this  terrible 
place  and  its  terrible  language." 

"You  find  a  great  difference  between  this  and 
Kirchheim,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Daniel. 

"I  do  indeed.  I  never  could  have  thought  that 
there  was  such  a  place  in  the  world  as  this.  People 
do  not  live  here  in  their  houses,  but  in  omnibuses 
and  railway  carriages.  The  whole  of  this  place  is  one 
huge  mill,  in  which  one  is  like  to  lose  one's  hearing 
and  understanding  from  the  constant  buzz  and  whir." 

As  the  patients  were  progressing  favourably,  it  was 
resolved  to  look  out  for  cheaper  lodgings,  for  Her- 
mann calculated  that,  if  he  went  on  in  this  way,  he 
would  be  penniless  within  six  weeks.  Fortunately 
he  had  among  his  luggage,  which  was  stowed  away 
in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house,  a  suflBicient  num- 
ber of  beds  and  mattresses,  a  complete  cooking  ap- 
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paratus,  and  many  other  pieces  of  furniture.  Daniel 
accordingly  rented  four  unfurnished  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  in  a  back  street  off  the  Commercial  Eoad 
at  twelve  shillings  a-week  Chairs,  tables,  and  bed- 
steads were  bought  at  a  low  price  at  an  auction  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  invalids  had  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  capable  of  being  removed 
without  danger,  the  family  went  to  the  new  aboda 

Sunday  came,  and  as  none  of  the  family  were  able 
to  understand  an  English  sermon,  and  the  German 
Chapel  w^as  too  far  off,  Hermann  oflBciated  as  priest 
in  his  house,  and  conducted  a  regular  service  after 
the  German  fasliion,  by  reading  a  sermon  out  of  one 
of  the  collections  with  which  the  literature  of  his 
country  is  so  well  provided.  He  had  brought  several 
volumes  of  this  kind  in  the  expectation  of  using 
them  in  Wisconsin,  where,  as  his  brother  had  written, 
no  church  or  chapel  was  to  be  seen  for  a  score  of 
miles  round  about.  Service  over,  Hannah  opened 
the  door  to  step  into  the  back  room,  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  a  kitchen,  when  she  started  back 
with  an  exclamation  of  fright,  as  the  passage  and  the 
stairs  were  crowded  with  people — ^men,  "women,  and 
children. 

Hermann  and  Daniel  rushed  at  once  to  the  door- 
way. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?"  asked  DanieL  "  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  ?" 
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"The  singing,  sir,"  cried  some  of  the  intruders. 
"  Please  give  us  another  tune." 

Indeed  the  singing  of  the  family  was  worth  hear- 
ing. Frau  Stahl  and  Hannah  had  beautiful  treble 
voices,  Daniel  sang  a  good  tenor,  Hermann's  voice 
was  a  deep  bass,  which  made  the  floor  of  the  room 
quiver,  and  the  boys  took  the  alto  part  with  faultless 
accuracy.  And  there  was  little  to  wonder  at  in  this, 
for  Master  Peter  Vormann,  who  was  an  excellent 
musician,  had  made  the  Kirchheim  school  famous 
for  its  singing,  so  that  whenever  there  was  a  festival 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  chorus  to  be  got  up, 
the  Kirchheim  boys  were  always  engaged  for  the 
alto  part. 

The  imanimous  request  of  this  unexpected  audience 
was  gladly  complied  with.  Another  German  hymn 
was  sung,  which  the  people  listened  to  with  breath- 
less attention,  and  when  Daniel  at  the  close  shut  the 
door,  the  crowd  dispersed,  tendering  loud  applause. 

"  I  see  those  savages  are  at  least  human  beings," 
said  Hermann.  "  They  have  a  taste  for  our  Deutschen 
Liedery 

"Savages!"  cried  Daniel,  "let  them  not  hear  you 
speak  in  that  way.     They  would  soon  do  for  you." 

"Why,  but  they  are  savages,"  said  Hermann; 
"  they  spend  their  days  in  nothing  but  drinking  and 
fighting." 

"Even  the  women  here  go  to  the  public-house," 
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said  Hannah,  "  and  stand  at  the  bar '  dramming/  as 
they  call  it,  with  the  men  till  they  are  drunk" 

"  Don't  the  women  do  the  same  in  onr  country  ? 
asked  DanieL 

"I  never  saw  a  drunk  woman  in  our  country, 
answered  Frau  Stahl,  in  an  indignant  tone, "  except 
perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  some  fair  or  popular 
festival ;  for  a  woman  to  frequent  a  public-house  is  a 
thing  altogether  unknown  among  us;  such  a  one 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  disgusting  outcast  by  the 
whole  population." 

"The  women  also  smoke  in  this  country,"  said 
Johann,  the  eldest  of  the  boys.  "I  saw  an  old 
yellow-faced  woman  the  other  day  who  looked  ex- 
actly like  a  witch,  as  she  smoked  away  from  a  small 
stump  of  a  pipe  not  longer  than  my  thumb.  Ach !  it 
looked  hideous !" 

"Ah!  that  must  have  been  an  Irishwoman  or  a 
gipsy,"  replied  DanieL  "  Englishwomen  don't  smoke; 
they  hate  it." 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  Frau  Stahl,  "among  what  a 
set  of  people  have  we  fallen !  "We  have  become  like 
Israel  in  Babylon." 

In  the  afternoon  the  family  united  for  Bible-reading. 
The  34th  Psalm  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

"Shall  we  sing?"  asked  HannaL  "I  am  afraid 
we'll  have  a  crowd  again." 

"  Not  likely,"  said  Daniel,  "  the  people  are  in  the 
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public-house  now,  or  out  for  a  walk,  or  taking  a  nap 
to  sleep  off  the  drink." 

"Never  mind  the  crowd,"  said  Hermann.  "Let 
them  come  again.  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  touch  their 
hearts  through  our  liederr 

The  beautiful  psalm  was  read.  Hermann  had 
selected  it  to  console  himself  and  his  family  in  their 
present  distressing  circumstances.  There  was  some 
similarity,  he  observed,  between  their  position  and 
that  of  David  at  the  time  when  he  composed  the 
psalm,  since  he  found  himseK  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  to  which  he  had  emigrated. 

"True,"  remarked  Frau  Stahl,  "and  there  is  also 
this  similarity  between  him  and  us,  that  he,  like  us, 
got  into  tis  difficulties  through  his  imprudence,  and 
through  his  not  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  For  if  he 
had  fully  committed  his  lot  to  the  hands  of  God,  he 
would  not  have  sought  refuge  with  the  heathen.  So 
the  Lord  drove  him  away  from  that  place,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  the  land  he  had  recklessly 
deserted.  And  I  am  afraid  the  Lord  is  going  to 
take  the  same  course  with  us  now,  for  we  have  met 
with  nothing  but  adversity  since  we  left  our  good 
Kirchheim  and  our  lovely  farm,  on  which  the  Lord 
had  blessed  us  for  so  many  years." 

It  was  rather  in  a  desponding  tone  that  Frau  Stahl 
uttered  these  words.  Nor  was  her  reasoning  alto- 
gether groundless.     The  members  of  the  family  had 
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abeady  several  times  discussed  what  course  they 
should  take,  supposing  the  Cologne  house  refused  to 
provide  them  with  passages  in  another  ship.  It  was 
evident  that  the  money  which  they  had  still  in  hand 
would  not  last  them  longer  than  two  months.  Her- 
mann had  written  to  his  brother  Dietrich,  requesting 
him  to  send  back  the  money  he  had  deposited  with 
him,  but  it  was  uncertain  whether  that  sum  would 
come  in  time  to  prevent  starvation.  So  it  became 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  earnest  consideration  with 
them  whether  the  wisest  course  would  not  be  to  return 
to  Earchheim  before  tlieir  last  shilling  was  spent  and 
they  were  left  penniless  in  this  immense  metropolis. 
But  the  thought  of  returning  poor  and  helpless  to 
Kirchheim,  of  asking  bread  and  shelter  from  those 
same  friends  who  had  so  urgently  dissuaded  them 
from  taking  this  step,  was  almost  bitterer  than  the 
prospect  of  begging  for  their  livelihood  in  the  streets 
of  London.  So,  whichever  way  they  looked,  they 
saw  before  them  a  dark  cloud,  and  there  was  thus 
reason  for  the  sad  tone  in  which  Frau  Stahl — who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  had  never  been  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  emigration  plan — made  her  observation.  Her 
husband,  however,  perceiving  that  if  courage  and  hope 
were  lost  everything  would  be  lost,  and  feeling  his 
responsibility  as  the  head  and  support  of  the  family, 
encouraged  himself  in  God,  as  David  did  when  the 
town  of  Ziklag  was  burnt. 
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"  Dear  wife,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  are  right  in 
pointing  to  the  present  as  days  of  deep  humiliation 
for  us.  Perhaps  we  did  not  earnestly  seek  the  Lord's 
face  before  resolving  to  quit  our  land.  Perhaps 
also  we  have  sinned  in  some  other  way,  so  that  the 
chastening  hand  of  God  is  now  heavy  upon  us.  But 
we  should  remember  that  David,  though  he  had 
brought  difficulties  upon  himself  by  his  imprudence, 
yet  continued  to  trust  in  God,  knowing  that  the  Lord 
would  not  forsake  him  on  account  of  his  transgres- 
sions. '  Many  are  the  afl&ictions  of  the  righteous,* 
he  says,  '  but  the  Lord  deUvereth  him  out  of  them 
all'  Let  us  walk  in  that  same  faith  now.  If  God 
chooses  to  deal  with  us  according  to  our  sins,  we  have 
nothing  to  hope.  But  Jesus  died  for  us,  and  bore 
our  sins  in  His  precious  body  on  the  tree.  We  will 
plead  on  that  ground,  my  dears,  and  firmly  believe 
that,  though  we  may  have  erred,  yet  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  bought  us  at  a  price,  will  not  forsake 
us.  He  never  said  to  us  that  He  will  only  be  our 
God  provided  we  sin  no  more.  We  are  living  in  the 
day  of  grace,  and  the  fountain  that  was  opened  against 
every  pollution  on  Calvary  is  flowing  still  as  abun- 
dantly as  ever." 

While  the  poor  pilgrims  were  in  this  way  refresh- 
ing their  souls  at  the  waters  of  consolation  that  flow 
from  the  Word  of  God,  a  terrible  shuffling,  crying, 
and  screaming  were  heard  over  their  heads.     Then 
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there  was  a  bounce  on  the  floor,  as  if  some  heavy  body- 
were  falling,  followed  by  the  cry  "Murder!"  Her- 
mann and  Daniel  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  stepped 
into  the  room  whence  the  noise  issued.  A  strange 
sight  was  presented  to  their  view.  Their  neighbour, 
who  was  a  carman,  was  standing  over  his  wife  with 
an  uplifted  pewter-pot  in  his  hand ;  he  had  knocked 
her  down  and  was  beating  her  unmercifully ;  a  table 
had  been  upset  in  the  struggle,  and  behind  it  two 
little  children  were  cowering  and  crying  piteously. 
Hermann  threw  himself  between  the  two.  To  wrench 
the  pewter-pot  jfrom  the  drunk  man's  hand,  to  drag 
him  away  from  his  victim,  and  raise  up  the  poor 
woman  who  was  bleeding  profusely  from  the  head, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Frau  Stahl,  on  her  hus- 
band's calling  out  for  her,  came  up  with  a  basin  of 
water  and  a  sponge,  and  washed  the  poor  woman's 
head,  which,  though  badly  cut,  yet  showed  no  dan- 
gerous wounds.  Hannah  took  the  two  children, 
while  Hermann  and  Daniel  replaced  the  table  on 
its  legs.  During  these  proceedings  the  perpetrator 
of  all  this  mischief,  whom  Hermann  had  pushed 
down  on  a  chair,  fell  asleep,  and  snored  away  like 
a  Turk 

"  Thank  God,  he  sleeps,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  he 
will  sleep  on  now  till  to-morrow  morning ;  and  when 
he  awakes,  he  wiU  remember  nothing  of  all  that  has 
happened,  and  be  as  soft  and  meek  as  a  lamb.    Oh, 
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that  cursed  drink !  but  for  that  he  wovld  be  such  a 
good  husband !" 

When  the  family  was  assembled  in  their  own  room 
again,  Frau  Stahl  feU  into  a  fit,  and  Hannah  burst 
into  tears.  Such  a  scene  was  too  much  for  the  tender 
nerves  of  the  good  women  of  Kirchheim. 

Meanwhile  the  circumstances  of  the  family  became 
more  and  more  straitened.  The  answer  from  the 
Cologne  house,  which  at  length  arrived,  was  alto- 
gether unfavourable.  "The  Company,"  the  letter 
said,  "  had  made  no  other  contract  with  Mr.  Stahl 
than  to  send  him  and  his  family  to  New  York  by 
the  *Borussi£L'  The  Company  were  surprised  at 
learning  that  Mr.  Stahl  and  family  had  left  that 
ship  in  London.  Mr.  Stahl,  the  Company  admitted, 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  by  this  twjtion  he  had  forfeited  any  further 
claims  upon  the  Company,  since  there  were  no  stipu- 
lations made  in  the  contract  by  which  the  Company 
were  obliged  to  provide  him  and  his  family  with 
berths  in  another  ship." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  question  what 
course  to  take  was  again  discussed, — whether  they 
should  return  to  Kirchheim,  or  stay  and  wait  for 
the  letter  from  brother  Dietrich  ?  The  family  held  a 
special  prayer-meeting  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
Divine  guidance  in  this  important  matter.  At  length 
they  resolved  to  remain,  since  their  property  was  in 
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America,  and  London  was  at  any  rate  nearer  to  that 
than  Kirchheim,  where  they  had  no  business  at  all, 
and  nothing  but  poverty  could  be  their  lot.  But  as 
the  money  which  was  in  Hermann's  possession  was 
fast  dwindling  away,  they  quitted  their  lodgings  and 
rented  instead  two  large  rooms  in  a  court  at  eight 
shillings  per  week. 

Fortunately  the  people  who  inhabited  this  court 
were  not  of  the  worst  kind.  With  the  exception  of 
one  disreputable  house,  nothing  offensive  to  decency 
was  to  be  seen  in  it.  The  houses  were  mostly  occu- 
pied by  working-men,  costermongers,  pedlars,  &c. 
Frau  Stahl  kept  the  children  as  much  in  the  house  as 
she  could;  and  Daniel  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  in  teaching  them  English,  writing,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic,  &c.  At  these  lessons  Hermann 
was  also  often  present,  as  he  deemed  it  wise  to  leani 
as  much  as  he  could  of  the  "  terrible  language." 

One  day  Johann,  who  had  been  out  on  an  errand, 
came  home  with  a  black  eye,  and  all  bespattered 
with  mud.  The  whole  family  was  in  alarm.  After 
having  been  cleaned  and  washed,  and  refreshed  by  a 
warm  cup  of  coffee,  Johann  told  his  story.  On  re- 
turning from  his  errand,  he  found  the  entrance 
of  the  court  blocked  uj)  by  a  crowd  of  people  standing 
in  a  circle  round  two  lads  who  were  fighting.  It  was 
evident  that  the  one,  a  boy  of  scarcely  fifteen,  was  not 
at  all  a  match  for  his  antagonist,  a  big  lad  of  seven- 
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teen;  consequently  the  former  was  being  beaten 
unmercifully,  the  blood  running  from  his  nose.  As 
none  of  the  bystanders  seemed  disposed  to  interfere, 
Johann  stepped  between  the  pugilists  and  tried  to 
separate  them.  A  stout  lad  of  his  own  age  and 
stature  at  once  came  forward,  and  in  a  provoking 
tone  asked  him  what  right  he  had  to  interfere.  In 
his  broken  English  he  answered,  "  Because  little  boy 
too  little  for  big  boy."  The  stout  lad  then  uttered 
a  volley  of  words  which  Johann  did  not  understand, 
and  clenching  his  fists,  placed  himself  in  a  fighting 
attitude. 

"  No,  not  fight,"  said  Johann. 

"  Why  not,  you  coward,  fight !"  cried  the  bystanders, 
who  now  formed  a  circle  round  them. 

"  No,  not  fight,"  said  Johann.  "  Christians  no 
fight" 

"  Take  that,  you  Christian,"  cried  the  lad,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Johann  felt  the  lad's  fist*  come  down 
with  great  force  on  his  eye.  Now  Johann  was  an 
extraordinarily  strong  lad,  whose  muscles  were  power- 
fully developed  by  the  invigorating  German  moimtain 
air,  and  who  was  reckoned  an  adept  in  the  Turn 
UehuTigen — i.e.y  the  gymnastical  exercises,  which  in 
Prussia  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  popular  school 
training.  Before  his  antagonist  could  launch  a  second 
blow  he  caught  him  by  the  waist,  lifted  him  up  from 
the  ground  and  threw  him  down.     Then  throwing 
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himself  upon  him,  he  kept  him  under  till  after  some 
fruitless  struggling,  he  promised  not  to  renew  the 
affray.  Johann  then  let  him  go,  and  stepped  home 
amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the  crowd,  some  of  whom 
tried  to  force  him  into  a  public-house  to  receive  a 
glass  of  beer  as  a  token  of  their  admiration.  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  escaped  from  them. 

From  that  day  Johann  went  in  the  court  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Christian." 

"  Well,  those  foreigners  over  there  are  better  folks 
than  the  whole  lot  of  us,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  the 
pedlar's  wife,  who  was  standing  chatting  with  another 
woman  in  the  doorway  of  her  house. 

"  Ay,  what  you  say  is  quite  true,"  said  Mrs.  Field, 
the  mason's  wife,  who  lived  in  a  room  over  Hermann's. 
"  They  are  reUgious  people.  They  sing  and  pray  twice 
every  Simday,  and  every  morning  and  evening  in  the 
week." 

"  What  in  all  the  world  may  those  people's  business 
be?"  asked  Mary  Prescott,  the  cobbler's  daughter. 
"They  seem  to  have  no  trade.  The  old  man  is 
always  at  home,  and  I  never  see  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  street,  except  for  a  walk  or  an 
errand." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Harding.  "  One  of  them, 
a  nice  young  man  of  twenty  or  so,  told  me  the  other 
day  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  America,  but  had 
been  detained  by  fever  and  were  waiting  for  a  letter." 
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"  Poor  folks ;  they  seem  to  be  hard  up/'  said  Mary 
Prescott.  "  I  saw  that  young  man  at  the  pawnbroker's 
a  couple  of  days  ago." 

"Why,  they  haven't  a  stick  of  furniture  left, 
scarcely,"  observed  Mrs.  Field.  "Yesterday  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  their  room  when  the  door  was  stand- 
ing open.  A  blind  horse  couldn't  do  much  harm 
there." 

Indeed,  the  description  was  not  exaggerated.  Tlie 
Germans  were  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
poverty.  Hermann  had  tried  every  day  to  obtain 
some  employment,  but  owing  to  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  language  all  his  attempts  had  been  frustrated. 
At  length  Daniel  found  some  work  with  a  turner,  for 
which  he  got  ten  shillings  a  week.  He  paid  his 
wages  faithfully  into  the  hands  of  Frau  StahL  It 
was  upon  his  labour  indeed  that  the  family  were 
living  for  the  present.  How  eagerly  did  they  look 
out  for  a  letter  from  brother  Dietrich  every  day! 
But  in  vain.  Every  day  Hermann  returned  with 
empty  hands  from  the  Post  Ofi&ce.  Poor  feUow^  he 
was  often  in  low  spirits, 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  who  perceived  that  now 
it  was  her  turn  to  lay  hold  of  the  anchor  of  faith — 
"My  dear,"  said  she,  one  evening  after  they  had 
finished  their  scanty  supper,  "  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  He  is  here  with  us  now,  though 
we  cannot  see  Him.    He  knows  all  our  wants." 
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"  Oh,  blessed  Jesus !  come  and  console  us ;"  ejacu- 
lated Hannah.  *'  Thou  hast  suffered  so  much  for  us ; 
Thou  knowest  what  suffering  is." 

"  Father,  let  us  sing  that  hymn  of  Paul  Gerhardt's: 
'Commit  your  ways  to  Jesus,'"  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

"Are  you  not  too  hungry  to  sing,  Bemhard?" 
asked  Hermann,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  stroking  the 
boy's  hair.  "  Oh,  what  a  grief  ?  And  it  is  aU  my 
fault.  How  covM  I  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  you  out 
of  our  lovely  Kirchheim,  to  plunge  you  into  this  dark 
pit !  The  Lord  knows  I  am  willing  to  suffer  ten  times 
over  for  it,  but  to  see  you  suffer  for  my  sins — it  will 
break  my  heart." 

But  Hannah  raised  the  tune,  and  the  others  joined 
in  with  cheerful  voices,  and  Hermann  could  not 
help  seconding  with  his  deep  bass,  sad  as  his  heart 
was. 

While  they  were  singing,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  in  stepped  Bob  Harding,  the  pedlar.  .  He 
had  a  large  pie  in  his  hand. 

•"  Is  this  Christian's  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  Christians,"  answered  H-emiann.  "  And 
I  hope  you  one,  too,  good  friend." 

"  He  means  Johann,"  said  Daniel  in  German  to 
Hermann. 

"*  Are  you  that  fine  fellow  who  took  my  son's  part 
the  other  day  ?"  said  the  pedlar  to  Daniel. 
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"  No,  I  am  not ;  it  was  him,"  said  Daniel,  pointing 
to  Johann. 

"I  brought  this  mutton  pie  for  you,"  said  he, 
placing  the  pie  before  Johann.  "  And  my  wife's  and 
Henry's  compliments,  sir.  You  did  weU.  I  was 
away  in  the  coimtry  a-hawking,  but  on  coming  home 
yesterday  I  learnt  what  had  happened  last  week.  I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept  this  small  present, 
sir;  it  is  not  much,  but  we  are  poor  people.  I  wish  I 
could  do  more." 

The  simple-hearted  candid  tone  in  which  the  pedlar 
uttered  these  words,  and  his  thoroughly  honest  though 
rough-looking  face,  made  a  very  agreeable  impression 
upon  the  company. 

"  This  is  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile," 
said  Hermann  to  his  wife.  Then  turning  to  Harding, 
he  tendered  him  his  hand:  "I  tank  you,"  said  he; 
«  sit  yourself,  sir."      . 

The  pedlar  seated  himseK  upon  the  chair  which  one 
of  the  boys  offered  him. 

Hermann  then,  in  broken  English,  endeavoured  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind — ^the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"Are  you  not  Germans?"  asked  Harding,  after  a 
while. 

"  We  are." 

"  I  think  you  would  like  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Wasserman ;  or  do  you  already  know  him  ?" 
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"  I  do  not    Who  is  he." 

"  Why,  he  is  the  German  missionary  to  the  sailors 
in  the  docks.  He  is  a  very  nice  man,  Mr.  Wasser- 
man  is.  I  will  send  him  to  you.  Hoping  you 
will  like  the  pie,  I  must  bid  you  good  evening, 
sir. 

The  pedlar's  hope  was  fully  realized  He  could 
scarcely  have  reached  his  house  before  each  member 
of  the  family  had  a  piece  ojf  the  pie  between  thumb 
and  fingers.  Hermann  pronounced  a  blessing,  and 
when  the  welcome  refreshment  had  disappeared,  the 
beautiful  hymn,  "  Now  thank  ye  all  the  Lord,"  echoed 
through  the  room. 

This  was  a  sweet  drop  in  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction. 
Hermann  made  the  observation  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  "terrible  place"  with  its  "terrible  language," 
were  not  all  savages.  Frau  Stahl  added  that  she  had 
no  doubt  but  the  Lord  had  much  people  in  this  great 
city. 

Next  day  the  post  brought  a  letter  from  Kirchheim 
enclosing  one  from  brother  DietricL  He  asked  in 
a  tone  of  alarm  how  it  was  that  they  had  not  come 
with  the  "  Borussia."  It  w£ts  obvious  from  the  date  of 
his  letter  that  he  had  never  received  theirs.  This  was 
a  fresh  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  poor  family.  It  was 
now  certain  that  they  need  not  expect  any  money 
from  America ;  and  the  last  article  they  could  dis- 
pose of  was  pawned.    What  were  they  to  do  ? 
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They  spent  the  evening  in  prayer,  without,  however, 
forgetting  the  Dmtschen  Lieder. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Hermann,  "  as  long  as  there  is  a 
Saviour  in  heaven  there  is  reason  for  us  to  sing." 

The  next  morning  Hermann  went  out  for  a  walk. 
About  noon  he  came  back 

"I  have  found  work,"  he  said.  "A  pound  a- 
week." 

"Is  it  true?"  cried  Frau  Stahl,  joyfully.  "And 
where  ?" 

"  At  the  sugar-housa     I  begin  to-morrow  morning." 

Frau  Stahl  burst  into  tears,  and  so  did  the  children. 
They  knew  from  Daniers  description  what  it  was  to 
work  in  the  sugar-house. 

"You  shaU.  not  go  there!"  cried  she.  "WiU  you 
add  to  our  affliction  by  making  me  a  widow  and  these 
poor  children  orphans  ?" 

"Dear  wife,  the  Lord  will  be  my  strength.  He 
will  sustain  me,  knowing  what  I  shall  be  labouring 
for." 

During  that  day  there  was  a  continuous  struggle  of 
love  between  the  father  and  his  family:  the  one 
arguing  that  it  was  his  duty  even  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  them  if  necessary ;  the  others  insisting  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  spare  his  life  as  much  as  he 
could. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  and  Hannah  had  scarcely  lit 
the  thin  candle  which  cast  a  gloomy  liight  through  the 

M 
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room,  wlien  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
pedlar  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  stranger, 
whom  he  introduced  as  Mr.  Wasserman. 

"Oh!  Ein  Dmtscher  BrvderV*  cried  the  family, 
simultaneously. 

"I  go,"  whispered  the  pedlar  into  Johann's  ear, 
"as  I  don't  understand  your  gibberish."  While 
uttering  these  words  he  slipped  half-a-crown  into  the 
lad's  hand. 

A  most  agreeable  conversation  took  place  between 
the  family  and  Mr.  Wasserman,  who  proved  to  be  a 
truly  good  man.  Something  for  supper  was  bought 
with  Bob's  half-crown,  of  which  Mr.  Wasserman  wa^ 
kind  enough  to  partake.  Many  a  dear  German  hymn 
was  sung,  and  Mr.  Wasserman  gladly  stayed  to  have 
worship  with  his  friends.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
employed  as  a  missionary  by  a  company  of  six  wealthy 
shipowners,  two  of  whom  were  Germana  He  advised 
Hermann  not  to  go  to  the  sugar-house  the  next  day, 
but  to  call  upon  him. 

The  next  morning  Hermann,  accompanied  by  the 
missionary,  found  himself  in  the  office  of  Messra 
Kriibner,  Baren  and  Co.  Mr.  Krtibner  received  him 
very  kindly,  and  listened  attentively  to  his  story. 

"  If  what  you  say  be  true,"  he  observed,  "  we  cer- 
tainly must  try  to  help  you.  Meanwhile  I  will  write 
to  the  clergyman  of  Kirchheim  to  obtain  information." 
Then  looking  at  Hermann,  whose  honest  open  coim- 
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tenance  pleased  him  well^  he  added :  "  We  have  a 
meeting  to-night  in  our  schoolroom.  If  you  like  to 
attend  with  your  wife  and  children  I  will  give  you 
tickets." 

"  Is  it  a  German  meeting  ?"  asked  Hermann. 

"  No,  it  is  in  an  English  Church ;  but  you  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  enough  to  make  you  enjoy  it." 

The  whole  family  was  that  evening  in  the  large 

schoolroom  of  Church.      There  was  tea  first, 

during  which  the  merry  chat  of  the  crowded  assembly 
buzzed  cheerfully  through  the  room.  Then  there  were 
addresses  by  several  speakers,  and  hymns  and  prayers. 
Though  Hermann  and  his  wife  imderstood  but  Uttle 
of  what  was  said,  yet  their  hearts  leaped  for  joy  at  the 
sight. 

"  What  a  pleasant  evening !"  he  said  when  at  home 
again.  "  It  was  just  such  a  meeting  as  we  used  to 
have  at  Barmen,  except  for  the  open  air." 

"  You  see,"  said  his  wife,  "  it  is  just  as  I  told  you 
the  other  day.  All  the  people  of  this  place  are  not 
savages.  The  Lord  has  many  children  here,  depend 
upon  it,  Hermann." 

A  fortnight  later,  on  a  bright  autimm  mormng,  the 
"  Atlantic,"  a  large  merchant  ship  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Kriibner,  Baren  and  Co.,  weighed  anchor 
for  New  York.  The  captain  was  a  German,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  had  passengers  on  board,  as 
he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  conveying  anything 
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save  goods.  He  was  glad  to  receive  our  friends,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  he  knew  that  they 
were  looking  out  for  even  a  better  country  than  that 
they  were  going  to  start  for  now. 

^  Good-bye,  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.  Kriibner,  shak- 
ing hands  with  Hermann  when  the  signal  for  depart- 
ure was  given.  "  May  the  Lord  carry  you  safely  to 
your  destination." 

While  uttering  these  words  he  handed  an  envelope 
to  Hermann,  and  disappeared.  It  contained  a  fifty- 
pound  note,  and  inside  was  written,  "  For  the  journey 
to  Wisconsin." 

The  last  intelligence  received  in  London  by  way  of 
Kirchheim  was  that  the  family  were  doing  exceed- 
ingly well,  that  their  house  was  aU  but  built,  and  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord 
enough  for  His  unspeakable  goodness. 
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IT  was  a  charming  afternoon  in  July  when,  with 
my  friend  Madame  Sancourt,  I  walked  up  one  of 
the  hills  on  the  border  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  We 
walked  slowly,  not  merely  because  the  road  was  rather 
steep  and  the  atmosphere  warm,  but  also  because, 
with  almost  every  jfresh  step,  Nature  disclosed  new 
beauties  to  our  delighted  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Creator  had  here  brought  together  all  the  treasures  of 
His  inexhaustible  store  to  bless  and  beautify  this  earth 
of  ours.  If  we  desired  to  admire  Nature  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  grandeur  we  had  only  to  wait  for  the 
moment  when  a  winding  of  the  path  enabled  us  to 
look  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  range,  towards 
the  south,  where  Mont  Blanc  stood  at  a  distance  be- 
fore us,  piercing  the  sky  with  his  snow-clad  summit. 
A  few  steps  more  and  another  winding  brought  us  to 
an  opening,  through  which  we  had  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  loveliest  of  valleys,  where  the  evergreen  fir 
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groves  and  the  flowery  meadows,  the  broad  shades  of 
the  hills,  and  the  picturesque  villas  basking  in  the 
afternoon  glow,  formed  as  it  were  a  concert  of  colours, 
which  was  like  music  to  the  eyes.  Then  again,  turn- 
ing to  the  west,  the  lake  spread  itseK  out  before  our 
view,  its  azure  crystal  contrasting  with  the  everlasting 
verdure  of  the  hill-slopes,  and  reflecting  the  numerous 
houses,  villas,  castles,  and  churches  which  adorn  its 
banks,  like  the  fantastic  carvings  in  the  frame  of  some 
majestic  mirror. 

Language  is  too  poor  fuHy  to  express  what  we 
thought,  felt,  and  enjoyed.  Madame  Sancourt  had 
seen  these  beauties  of  Nature  perhaps  a  thousand 
times  before,  yet  she  gazed  at  them  as  if,  like  myself, 
she  now  saw  them  for  the  first  time. 

"  The  grass  withers  and  the  flowers  fade,"  she  said, 
when  at  length  we  turned  down  a  road  that  led  into 
a  village  in  the  valley,  "  but  the  ideas  of  God  which 
they  are  meant  to  express  are  always  fresh  and  new. 
What  sublimity  of  design,  what  a  sense  of  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  the  true,  must  there  be  in  that  Mind  in 
which  the  conceptions  of  such  tahlemijx  arose,  and  what 
skill  and  power  to  compel  dead  matter  thus  to  realise 
those  conceptions !" 

Madame  Sancourt  was  a  painter,  but  she  was  not 
one  of  those  artists  who,  while  admiring  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  are  blind  to  the  truth  which  it  embodies. 

"  To  see  the  work  is  heaven,"  she  said ;  "  to  see 
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Him  who  made  it  must  be  the  heaven  of  heavens ! 
Ah  I"  she  added,  after  a  pause;  "that  was  a  true 
word  which  the  Lord  spoke  when  He  said,  '  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God/  " 

This  was  not  an  expression  of  the  mere  sensitive- 
ness common  to  artists.  What  I  mean  is,  she  did  not 
quote  that  text  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  or 
sublimity  of  the  thought  it  conveyed.  It  was  the 
expression  of  a  grave  truth  which  had  engrossed  all 
her  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires.  To  witness  a  pure 
heart,  cleansed  through  faith  in  Christ,  was  a  greater 
enjoyment  to  her  than  even  the  sight  of  the  most 
charming  landscape  or  the  grandest  masterpiece  of 
art. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  partake  of  such  an  enjoy- 
ment now.  We  were  going  to  visit  blind  Marie,  an 
old  woman,  who  lived  in  the  village  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  This,  however,  w£ts  not  Madame  Sancourt's 
first  visit.  She  had  known  Marie  for  years,  and, 
weather  permitting,  she  used  to  spend  a  few  hours 
with  her  every  Friday  afternoon,  to  read  to  her  and 
to  comfort  her  in  her  afSliction.     And  she  never  came 

• 

with  empty  hands  either,  as  witness  the  little  basket 
which  she  this  time  allowed  me  to  carry,  and  which 
contained  a  sweet-smeUing  nosegay,  a  dozen  of  new- 
laid  eggs,  and  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  her  gar- 
den. What  the  basket  contained  in  winter  time  I 
cannot  teU ;  but  love  is  exhaustless  in  its  contrivances ; 
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it  always  knows  the  secret  of  turning  water  into  wine, 
and  gathering  roses  in  a  desert. 

We  entered  a  neat-looking  cottage  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  lYoman, 
who  had  a  wooden  leg.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  an 
ugly  face,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  never  saw  a  face 
the  ugliness  of  which  was  so  perfectly  subdued  and 
overcome  by  the  kind  cordial  love,  which  expressed 
itself  through  each  one  of  those  irregular  features. 
Good  old  Jeannette !  I  always  remember  her  with 
pleasure.     She  was  a  dear  ugly  creature. 

"  Ah,  you  have  come  at  last !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
delight.  "  I  say,  madame,  it  is,  indeed,  too  bad  to 
keep  us  hanging  so  long  between  hope  and  fear.  You 
know  when  the  clock  strikes  four,  and  you  have  not 
made  your  appearance,  we  get  very  anxious  about  you. 
But  it  is  all  right  now,  and  I  hope  you  will  stay  long 
this  time." 

The  loquacious  woman  hobbled  away  through  a 
passage,  which  led  into  a  little  garden.  A  venerable- 
looking  blind  woman,  apparently  about  sixty-five, 
was  sitting  on  a  rustic  seat,  busily  engaged  in  knitting. 
Nor  was  she  by  any  means  what  you  would  call  a 
beautiful  old  woman.  It  was  evident  fix)m  the  cast 
of  her  features  that,  by  birth,  she  must  have  belonged 
to  the  poorer  class  of  society.  But  there  was  an 
uncommonly  sweet  expression  noticeable  in  her 
weather-beaten  face,  a  solemn  calmness,  which  seemed 
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to  have  been  acquired  through  many  a  hard  inward 
struggle. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  you  have  come !"  she  said,  as 
Madame  Sancourt  impressed  a  hearty  kiss  upon  her 
cheek  "  I  have  got  a  letter  from  Hadschi,  which  you 
must  read.     It  is  such  a  good  letter." 

"  From  Hadschi !"  Madame  Sancourt  exclaimed 
joyfolly.     "  And  how  is  she  ?    Is  she  doing  well  ?" 

"  Excellently.  But  you  will  learn  all  ahout  her 
from  her  letter  ?  And  whom  have  you  brought  with 
you  ?" 

"  A  friend  from  England,  who  upon  hearing  of  your 
love  to  Jesus,  was  desirous  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

I  took  Marie's  hand,  and  she  responded  with  a 
cordial  pressure.  Jeannette  now  brought  chairs  for 
us,  and  Marie  said, — 

"Friends  from  England  are  always  welcome.  It 
was  through  an  English  chUd  of  God  that  I  was 
brought  to  the  Saviour.  But  that  happened  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  she  is  in  heaven  now;  at 
least,  I  think  she  must  be,  for  I  have  never  got 
any  intelligence  from  her  or  about  her  for  twenty-five 
years." 

"  Were  you  in  England  at  that  time  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  never  was  in  England,"  she  answered  with 
a  smile;  "though  I  often  wondered  that  I  never  got 
there,  for  I  have  been  wandering  about  a  great  deal 
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since  that  conversation  with  Louisa  Monro,  which  I 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Our  dear  Marie  has  gone  through  many  a  strange 
experience  in  her  lifetime,"  said  Madame  Sancourt, 
gently  laying  her  hand  upon  that  of  her  blind  friend ; 
"and  she  will  gladly  tell  you  something  about  the 
Lord's  dealings  with  her;  will  you  not,  dear  ?" 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  was  the  ready  answer ; 
"  but  we  must  first  read  Hadschi's  letter.  I  long  to 
hear  it  read  again,  especially  as  there  are  some  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  Jeannette  could  not  well  make 
out." 

Jeannette,  who  had  in  the  meantime  emptied 
Madame  Sancourt*s  basket  in  the  kitchen  and  placed 
the  fragrant  nosegay  in  a  glass  vase,  now  took  her 
seat  beside  us. 

"Why,"  she  said  very  merrily,  in  reference  to 
Marie's  last  remark,  "  I  venture  to  say  I  have  learnt 
to  read  my  good  French  language  perfectly,  but 
Hadschi  scribbles  down  names  which  only  Turks  and 
Moors  could  pronounce.  That  i&tCt  a  language  for 
Christian  people." 

"  But  who  is  Hadschi  ?"  I  asked. 

"  A  dear  Christian  sister  at  Algiers,"  said  Madame 
Sancourt,  "  whom  the  Lord  converted .  from  Moham- 
medanism to  the  love  of  Christ,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  Marie." 

"I  wiU  tell  you  about  her  by-and-bye,"   Marie 
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said ;  "  and  you  will  love  her  when  you  know  her 
story." 

.  The  letter  was  then  read.  As  to  style  and  lan- 
guage, it  certainly  was  a  curious  document,  and  I 
could  not  wonder  at  good  Jeannette  not  having  been 
able  to  decipher  every  word,  for  there  were  many 
expressions  which,  but  for  Marie's  explanations,  would 
have  been  perfectly  unintelligible  to  me.  The  spirit 
and  purport  of  the  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
most  excellent  and  edifying.  The  writer  of  it  was 
evidently  a  true  child  of  God,  overflowing  with  the 
love  of  Jesus,  through  whom  she  had  found  forgive- 
ness of  aU  her  sins,  and  in  whom  she  rejoiced  as  the 
only  and  sure  foundation  of  her  hope  and  peace  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  It  seemed  to  me  from  her 
letter  as  if  she  were  engaged  as  a  nurse  in  some  hos- 
pital She  wrote  with  great  joy  of  three  or  four 
Mussulmans  whom  she  had  been  the  means,  in  God's 
hand,  of  leading  to  Jesus  before  their  deatL  But  it 
appeared  that  she  had  to  suffer  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance and  opposition  both  from  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priests,  because  her  Gospel  work 
was  making  much  progress  among  the  people  of  the 
district  in  which  she  laboured. 

"What  power  of  faith!"  I  said;  "and  that  in  a 
Turkish  woman  too !  She  puts  many  a  Christian  to 
shame." 

"  She  does,  indeed,"  said  Marie ;  "  and  so  do  the 
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Turks  in  many  respects.  They  are  commonly  cried 
down  and  spoken  of  as  fanatics,  but  their  fanaticism 
is  owing  to  their  religion,  not  to  their  character.  They 
are  on  the  whole  a  noble,  honest,  serious  people ;  that 
which  they  acknowledge  as  truth  and  religion  is  every- 
thing to  them.  Theirs  is  not  that  light-minded  flip- 
pant spirit,  so  common,  alas !  to  our  nation,  which  has 
no  scruple  in  trifling  with  the  highest  and  most  serious 
concerns  of  mankind.  Whatever  the  Turks  may  be, 
scoffers  they  are  not.  They  may  err  in  reUgion,  and 
in  their  error  commit  great  sins ;  but  it  is  only  because 
they  throw  heart  and  soul  into  what  they  believe  to 
be  agreeable  to  God,  and  conducive  to  their  future 
happiness.  They  are  a  thoroughly  helieving  people, 
and  if  once  their  faith  is  directed  to  the  right  object^ 
you  will  find  them  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves 
body  and  soul  for  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of 
it.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  dear  beloved  Hadschi 
I  never  met  with  a  more  determined  and  dangerous 
opponent  so  long  as  she  believed  that  I  was  an  enemy 
of  God.  But  no  sooner  did  she  see  her  mistake,  and 
learn  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than  she  became  the 
most  devoted  friend  and  the  stanchest  ally  I  ever  had 
in  my  struggle  for  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent." 

"And    how  did    that  remarkable    change    come 
about?"  I  asked. 

"  We  were  together  in  the  service '* 

"  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,"  Madame  Sancourt 
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interposed  "  Would  it  give  you  too  mucli  trouble  to 
teU  the  story  of  your  life  to  my  friend  ?  It  will  enable 
him  the  better  to  understand  how  you  became  ac- 
quainted with  Hadschi." 

"  But  you  have  heard  it  so  often,"  answered  Marie ; 
"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  tedious  to  you." 

"  And  if  you  should  tell  it  for  the  thousandth  time," 
cried  Jeannette,  "  I  am  assured  madame  would  listen 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  if  she  were  hearing  it  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  just  like  a  Bible  story,  showing 
that  Jesus  knows  how  to  make  his  enemies  his  friends, 
and  how  He  works  in  the  soul  of  a  poor  lost  sinner." 

"WeU,  then,"  said  Marie,  "to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning : — I  was  bom  of  Eoman  Catholic  parents  at 
a  village  near  Marseilles,  and  trained  up  for  kitchen 
work,  as  my  father  kept  an  inn,  where  many  people 
used  to  dine.  I  was  thus  perfectly  instructed  in  the 
art  of  preparing  food  for  the  body ;  but  of  the  food 
that  nourishes  the  soul  I  knew  next  to  nothing.  I 
could  read  and  write  well,  but  that  there  was  such  a 
book  as  the  Word  of  God  I  knew  not.  I  used  to  go  to 
mass  every  Sunday,  but  what  it  really  meant  I  could 
not  tell  I  said  my  prayers  to  the  image  of  Mary, 
but  who  Mary  was  I  did  not  care  to  know,  and 
nobody  sought  to  tell  me.  I  was  a  careless,  merry- 
hearted  pleasure-loving  girl,  though  from  an  innate 
sense  of  respectability  and  decency  I  always  kept  clear 
of  disorderly  conduct.   Adversities  deprived  my  father 
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of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  As  my  mother  had  died  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, I  was  left  alone  in  the  world  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  I  went  to  Marseilles,  and  got  a  situation  as 
cook  in  a  gentleman's  house. 

*'  My  master  was  a  Greek,  who  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive shipping  trade  with  the  Levant.  His  wife,  I 
believe,  was  a  Jewess.  But,  indeed,  whether  either  of 
them  had  any  religion  at  all  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never 
saw  them  go  to  church  or  chapel,  nor  engage  in  prayer. 
My  fellow-servants  were  stanch  Catholics,  but  just  as 
ignorant  as  I  was.  Our  mistress  permitted  us  to  attend 
worship  regularly,  but  as  I  had  often  to  cook  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  for  a  numerous  company  on  Sunday,  I 
frequently  stayed  away  from  church,  and  at  length 
left  off  church-going  altogether.  I  did  so  with  the  less 
scruple  because  I  observed  that  my  fellow-servants  did 
not  become  a  bit  wiser  or  better  for  aU  their  church- 
going  and  PatcTTiosteTs,  Some  of  them  were  very  bad 
characters  indeed,  and  these  were  exactly  the  most 
bigoted  of  the  lot.  I  considered  myself  far  superior  to 
them  as  to  virtue  and  honesty,  and  since  I  did  not  find 
that  I  became  less  virtuous  and  honest  by  leaving  off 
church-going  and  praying,  I  saw  no  reason  to  resume 
those  habits  which  I  now  looked  upon  as  quite  useless. 

"  Still,  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  with  what  I  called 
my  '  conmion-sense  religion.'  Often  when  alone  in 
my  bedroom  I  would  look  up  to  the  stars  that  glittered 
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in  the  sky  above  me,  and  think :  '  The  people  who 
inhabit  those  beautiful  worlds  must  be  very  happy, 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  any  of  us.  I  wonder 
whether  I  shall  go  there  after  my  death  ?  But  lio,'  I 
would  often  add,  with  a  sigh,  '  I  am  not  good  enough 
for  that/  Notwithstanding  my  high  opinion  of  my 
virtue  and  honesty,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  me.  I  believed  that  there 
was  a  God  who  made  all  things,  and  I  could  not  deny 
but  that  it  was  right  to  worship  Him  and  to  pray  to 
Him.  Sometimes  this  thought  would  so  haunt  me 
that,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  I  took  to  mumbling  a  hun- 
dred Paternosters  in  rapid  succession,  till  I  would  fall 
asleep  on  my  piUow.  The  next  morning  I  would  feel 
ashamed  of  this,  but  still,  I  thought,  it  could  do  no 
harm  at  any  rate. 

"  Though  I  had  the  use  of  both  my  eyes  in  those 
days,  yet  I  groped  about  in  greater  darkness  than  sur- 
rounds me  now.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  permit 
a  ray  of  light  to  pierce  the  darkness.  Owing  to  his 
extensive  mercantile  connections,  my  master  frequently 
entertained  guests  from  foreign  countries.  An  English 
family,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Malta,  came  to  the 
house  and  stayed  with  us  for  several  days.  The  lady's 
maid,  a  girl  of  my  own  age,  of  the  name  of  Louisa 
Munro,  slept  in  my  room.  She  spoke  French  very 
well,  as  she  had  lived  for  three  years  in  Paris  with  the 
family.     I  observed  that  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
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before  going  to  bed,  and  that  she  did  the  same  in  the 
morning  before  leaving  her  room.  What  struck  me 
most,  however,  was  her  not  crossing  herself.  I  won- 
dered what  strange  religion  hers  could  be.  I  noticed 
a  little  book  in  which  she  read  a  page  after  her  prayer. 
She  left  it  on  the  mantelpiece  one  day,  and  no  sooner 
had  she  left  the  room  than  I  took  a  glance  at  it.  It 
was  written  in  English,  so  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
But  my  curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  and  the  next 
evening,  when  I  saw  her  again  read  and  pray,  I  asked 
her  what  book  it  was.  She  answered  that  it  was  a 
New  Testament,  and  when  I  appeared  not  to  know 
what  that  meant,  she  explained  by  saying  that  it  was 
the  Word  of  God,  from  which  we  could  learn  the  way 
of  salvation.  Then,  unlocking  her  box,  she  produced 
a  French  copy,  and  made  me  a  present  of  it. 

"  This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Bible. 
As  soon  as  I  found  a  moment's  leisure,  I  took  to  read- 
ing a  few  pages,  in  which  I  met  with  a  great  many 
things  I  did  not  understand.  And  no  wonder ;  for  I 
did  with  this  book  just  as  I  used  to  do  with  the  novels : 
I  turned  up  the  last  leaves  first,  to  ascertain  whether 
all  ended  beautifully.  So  I  got  quite  confused  in  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  becoming  tired  of  them 
soon,  I  laid  the  book  aside  with  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. I  thought  it  was  a  book  full  of  fables, 
and  wondered  how  such  a  sensible  girl  as  Louisa  could 
say  that  it  taught  us  the  way  of  salvation. 
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"  I  often  thought  of  this  afterwards.  Undoubtedly, 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  and  promoted,  but  I  believe  that,  as  in 
every  good  work,  so  also  in  this,  zeal  should  be  guided 
by  wisdom.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible  among 
totally  ignorant  people  should  as  much  as  possible  be 
combined  with  some  instructive  remarks  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  book  ought  to  be  read,  and 
about  its  contents.  Had  Louisa  left  our  house  that 
same  day,  I  believe  her  having  given  me  the  New  Tes- 
tament would  have  produced  an  effect  upon  me  quite 
contrary  to  what  she  meant  to  produce. 

"  Fortunately  she  remained  long  enough  to  put  me 
in  the  right  way.  She  showed  me  in  a  kind  way  that 
the  folly  did  not  lie  in  the  book,  but  with  myself,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  always  a  foolish  thing  to  read  the 
last  pages  of  a  book  first.  She  then  gave  me  a  simple 
but  very  clear  and  distinct  summary  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  churches,  inter- 
spersing her  tale  now  and  then  with  a  passage  from 
the  Gospels  or  the  Acts.  I  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  all  I  heard  that  we  continued  this  conversation  till 
day-break. 

" '  We  must  go  to  bed,'  she  said  at  last, '  and  try  to 
get  a  little  bit  of  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so.  But 
try  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  sweet  thought  that  Jesus 
loves  you,  that  He  died  for  you,  that  He  desires  to 
save  you  from  your  sins  and  from  this  wicked  world.' 

N 
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"  All  this  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  Louisa 
prayed  with  me  the  next  morning,  and  entreated  me 
to  give  myself  up  as  a  lost  but  believing  sinner  to  the 
only  Redeemer.  Her  words  were  greatly  blessed  to 
my  heart.  When  she  left  for  Malta  we  parted  as  sis- 
ters in  Jesus. 

"  We  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  after  her 
departure.  My  life  with  my  fellow -servants  now 
became  very  unpleasant.  The  more  I  learnt  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  more  Christ  became  precious  to  me, 
the  more  I  loathed  the  worldly-minded,  gay,  and  often 
blasphemous  conversation  in  the  kitchen.  I  tried  to 
open  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-servants  to  the  awful  con- 
sequences to  their  souls  which  their  way  of  thinking 
and  living  could  not  fail  to  have,  and  to  lead  them  to 
Christ ;  but  their  furious  enmity  against  the  word  of 
God  soon  compelled  me  to  hold  my  peace.  I  now 
became  an  object  of  hatred  and  derision,  and  at  length 
I  resolved  to  look  out  for  another  situation.  Louisa 
wrote  me  to  come  to  Malta,  as  she  knew  a  good  place 
for  me  in  an  English  family  who  wanted  a  French 
cook.  No  offer  could  have  been  more  acceptable  than 
this,  as  it  opened  up  to  me  the  prospect  of  seeing  my 
good  friend  again. 

"  Alas !  I  was  too  sanguine  in  my  hopes.  I  never 
saw  her  again ;  but  our  joy  will  be  all  the  greater 
when  we  meet  in  heaven.  The  ship  in  which  I  took 
passage  for  Malta  was  not  one  of  the  regular  packet- 
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boats,  but  a  small  mercliant-vessel,  the  captain  of 
wliicli  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  offered  me 
a  free  passage.  Bad  weather,  which  continued  for 
two  days,  and  at  length  increased  to  a  furious  tempest, 
drove  us  altogether  out  of  our  course  towards  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  A  thousand  times  I  was  in  despair 
of  my  life,  and  my  faith  in  Christ,  which  had  but  so 
recently  sprung  up  in  my  heart,  was  severely  tested. 
By  the  grace  of  God  it  came  out  only  the  more  strength- 
ened and  confirmed.  I  now  knew  from  experience 
that  Jesus,  and  Jesus  alone,  is  sufficient  to  enable  one 
to  look  death  in  the  face,  not  only  without  fear,  but 
with  joy. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  storm  subsided,  and  prepara- 
tions begun  to  be  made  to  regain  our  lost  course,  than 
we  found  that  we  had  only  escaped  one  danger  to  fall 
into  another  which  was  not  less  fearful.  A  pirate  ship 
made  up  to  us.  The  resistance  of  our  crew,  gallant  as 
it  was,  proved  in  vain.  Our  captain  was  killed.  With 
the  mate  and  the  sailors,  who  were  most  of  them 
wounded,  I  was  transferred  to  the  pirate  ship,  and  the 
next  day  I  was  sold  as  a  slave  at  a  place  some  twenty 
miles  from  Algiers. 

"  Picture  to  yourself  my  condition.  If  ever  it  was 
a  great  mercy  that  I  knew  in  whom  I  believed,  it 
was  so  now.  Had  tliis  calamity  befallen  me  a  few 
months  earlier,  I  am  assured  I  should  have  made  away 
with  myself.     I  now  encouraged  myself  in  my  God, 
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who  was  my  true  Master,  since  He  had  bought  me 
with  a  much  more  precious  price  than  silver  and  gold. 
I  knew  that  my  soul  was  in  His  hand,  and  that  men 
would  have  no  greater  power  over  my  body  than  He 
would  allow. 

"My  master  was  a  wealthy  Turk,  and  a  great 
landed  proprietor.  He  was  more  humane  than  I  had 
ever  believed  a  Turkish  despot  could  be.  With  a  gang 
of  slaves  I  was  sent  into  the  fields,  and  the  work 
which  I  had  to  do  in  the  heat  of  the  burning  sun  was 
very  hard  upon  me.  I  was  several  times  beaten, 
because  the  overseer  thought  I  was  lazy ;  but  when 
our  master,  who  now  and  then  inspected  us,  ob- 
served my  rather  delicate  constitution,  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  pleasure-garden.  There  was  nothing  but 
light,  and  indeed  agreeable  work,  in  store  for  me  here. 
I  had  to  water  the  flower-beds,  to  clean  the  paths,  to 
bind  up  the  shrubs,  and  to  attend  the  chief  gardener's 
only  child,  a  nice-looking  girl  about  my  own  age,  of 
the  name  of  Hadschi.  She  was  an  intelligent,  brisk, 
lively  person,  whose  dark  shining  eyes  seemed  to 
throw  out  fire  when  she  was  animated.  She  was  very 
easily  irritated,  and  would  often  burst  out  in  rage, 
especially  when  contradicted,  for  her  imperiousness 
knew  no  limits.  But  she  was  also  easily  calmed  down 
by  meek  submission,  and  if  spoken  to  in  a  gentle  way, 
she  would  always  acknowledge  her  fault.  In  short,  she 
was  a  hot-tempered  but  thoroughly  honest  creature. 
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'•'  The  Lord  enabled  me  to  behave  myself  so  as  to 
gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  my  young  mis- 
tress. As  we  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town,  we  were  seldom  visited  by  strangers.  Hadschi 
had  thus  no  friend,  and  scarcely  enjoyed  any  conver- 
sation. She  felt  very  lonely,  and  looked  eagerly  for 
a  heart  into  which  she  might  pour  out  her  own.  At 
first  she  took  little  notice  of  me,  since  she  could  not 
understand  me,  nor  I  her ;  but  gradually  I  learnt  to 
speak  Arabic,  which  was  the  general  language  of  the 
country,  and  after  two  years  I  was  able  to  express 
myself  as  fluently  in  that  tongue  as  in  my  own.  The 
more  I  was  able  to  understand  Hadschi's  thoughts 
and  to  communicate  mine  to  her,  the  greater  was  the 
pleasure  she  took  in  my  company.  She  was  quite 
delighted  to  hear  me  speak  about  France,  the  customs 
and  manners  of  our  people,  and  the  strange  things 
which  we  had  invented  to  make  life  comfortable. 
She  at  length  became  so  attached  to  me  that  she  asked 
her  father  to  allow  me  to  be  always  with  her,  and  so 
I  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  her  confidential  friend, 
from  whom  she  had  no  secret,  and  from  whom  she 
withheld  no  benefit  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  be- 
stow. 

"Hitherto  I  had  always  avoided  speaking  to  her 
about  religious  matters.  My  conscience  would  often 
remonstrate  with  me  on  account  of  this ;  but  I  lacked 
courage  to  broach  the  subject.     I  Imew  that  she  was 
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a  fanatical  Islamite.  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
keep  my  New  Testament  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  pirates,  and  during  my  trials  this  precious  book 
was  my  faitliful  consoler.  Now  that  I  was  in  com- 
paratively prosperous  circumstances,  it  often  became 
my  reprover.  When  I  read  such  sayings  of  the  Lord 
as,  *■  Whosoever  shaU  deny  me  before  men,  him  shall 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,' 
iny  heart  would  tremble  within  me ;  but  other  texts, 
such  as,  '  Do  not  cast  your  pearls  before  swine,'  or, 
*  Be  wise  as  serpents,'  would  again  tranquillise  my 
disturbed  mind.  Still,  that  tranquillity  seldom  lasted 
long.  Hadschi  often  spoke  of  the  Koran,  from  which 
she  would  recite  such  portions  as  her  religion  made  it 
imperative  upon  her  to  know  by  heart.  She  would 
idso  three  times  a  day  prostrate  herself  and  exclaim, 
'  God  is  great,  and  Mohanmied  is  liis  prophet !'  I 
witnessed  aU  this  in  silence ;  but  a  voice  within  me 
would  whisper :  *  Why  do  you  allow  that  poor  erring 
soul  to  continue  in  a  way  which  you  know  to  be  a 
way  of  perdition  ?  Why  do  you  not  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  true  Saviour  with  the  same  faithfulness 
with  which  she  exalts  the  false  prophet  V 

"  These  accusations  of  my  conscience  many  a  night 
robbed  me  of  my  sleep.  I  loved  Hadsclii  indeed.  I 
had  never  loved  any  one  as  I  loved  her ;  she  was  so 
kind,  so  tender-hearted  to  me.  She  allowed  me  to 
read  her  very  heart  so  freely;  and,  save  the  errors 
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and  absurdities  of  Islam,  all  I  read  in  that  heart 
was  noble,  amiable,  and  true.  I  was  so  attached  to 
her  that  I  felt  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
burned  to  save  her  life.  Yet — ^what  a  strange  mixture 
of  contradictions  is  the  human  heart ! — ^to  save  her 
soul  from  everlasting  perdition  I  had  no  courage. 
Not  because  I  dreaded  the  serious,  perhaps  fatal,  con- 
sequences which  my  efforts  might  bring  on  myself, 
when  it  became  known  that  I,  an  impudent  slave,  a 
Christian  dog,  had  tried  to  make  her  an  apostate  to 
the  only  true  religion;  but  because  I  felt  almost 
assured  that  my  attempts  would  not  only  be  in  vain, 
but  render  her  still  more  fanatical  than  she  was,  de- 
prive me  for  ever  of  her  friendship,  and  ruin  me  for 
life,  without  anytliing  being  gained  by  it.  Indeed, 
what  I  dreaded  most  of  all  was  the  depth  of  misery 
into  whicli  I  should  be  sure  to  plunge  her  loving 
heart,  when,  through  what  she  would  regard  as  im- 
prudent proselytism,  I  shoidd  have  robbed  her  of  the 
best  and  only  friend  she  possessed  in  this  world. 

"•'But,'  my  conscience  would  interpose,  'is  it  right 
to  love  her  more  than  Jesus  ?  Has  Jesus  not  a  right 
to  claim  her  ?  Is  it  true  love  towards  her  that  bids 
you  keep  her  separated  from  Jesus,  when  He  has 
perhaps  brought  you  hither  for  the  express  purpose 
that  you  should  lead  that  lost  sheep  to  the  only  good 
Shepherd?' 

"  This  fearful  struggle  made  me  perfectly  miserable. 
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It  told  upon  my  health  so  much  that  I  drooped 
visibly.  My  pale  cheeks  and  emaciated  form  did  not 
escape  Hadschi's  notica  She  anxiously  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  it,  but  I  gave  her  evasive  answers.  She 
remonstrated  with  me  on  account  of  my  reserve,  and 
sometimes  she  even  besought  me  with  tears  to  open 
my  heart  to  her.  It  was  touching  to  see  how  she 
exhausted  all  her  wit  to  guess  the  reason  of  my  grief. 
Was  it  because  I  mourned  over  my  absence  from 
my  own  country  and  friends?  Was  it  because  I 
regretted  the  loss  of  my  liberty?  Was  it  because 
I  was  separated  from  a  yoimg  man  to  whom  she 
supposed  I  might  be  betrothed?  She  promised  me 
everything  that  was  in  her  power  if  I  would  tell  her. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  burst  into  anger,  and  commanded 
me  to  divulge  the  secret.  But  then,  when  she  saw 
how  she  frightened  me,  she  would  give  way  to  tears, 
and  fall  on  my  neck  and  sob. 

"  At  length  my  conscience  became  too  powerful  for 
me.  Now  that  Hadschi  herself  besought  and  bade  me 
tell  her  what  was  in  my  heart,  my  cowardice  and 
unfaithfulness  became  the  more  contemptible  in  my 
own  eyes.  I  well  remember  one  sleepless  night  that  I 
passed.  In  the  morning  I  came  to  a  firm  resolution, 
I  entreated  my  God  to  make  me  faithful,  even  unto 
death.  Peace  then  re-entered  my  long-disturbed  soul. 
I  was  prepared  to  drink  the  bitter  cup. 

"'My  dearly  beloved  friend,'  I  said  to  Hadschi, 
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when  the  next  day  she  again  insisted  upon  my  reveal- 
ing my  secret, '  permit  me  to  tell  you  a  story  of  what 
happened  in  my  own  country  many  years  ago.  Once 
there  was  a  prince  in  the  land  of  the  Franks  who 
became  seriously  ill  His  physicians  were  called,  and 
they  prepared  a  draught  which  he  was  to  take  three 
times  a-day.  Now  the  prince  had  a  servant  who  loved 
him  tenderly;  this  servant  was  in  possession  of  a  very 
old  book  of  prescriptions,  which  a  holy  man  had  at 
one  time  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors.  The  remedies 
which  this  wonderful  book  prescribed  against  all  pos- 
sible diseases,  even  those  which  were  deemed  incur- 
able, had  always  and  in  all  cases  proved  perfectly 
effective.  The  servant  also  knew  that  the  prince's 
physicians  were  not  well  instructed  men,  that  in  their 
ignorance  they  had  mixed  poisonous  herbs  with  the 
ingredients  of  the  compound,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  draughts  which  they  had  prescribed  for  the  prince 
would  only  make  him  die  a  slower  and  crueller  death. 
On  the  other  hand  he  knew  also  that  he  only  needed 
to  prepare  the  remedy  which  his  book  prescribed  to 
cure  his  beloved  master  at  once,  provided  that  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  he  did  not  prepare  the  remedy,  neither  did  he 
speak  a  word  about  it  to  the  poor  patient' 

"  Here  I  stopped. 

"*For  shame,  the  traitor!'  exclaimed  Hadschi 
'  I  hope  they  bastinadoed  him  till  he  died.' 
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"'Don't  be  too  rash/  I  said.  'The  poor  servant 
was  in  a  fearful  state.  He  knew  that  the  prince  put 
perfect  confidence  in  his  physicians,  and  regarded 
every  one  who  spoke  a  word  against  them  as  slan- 
derers. At  the  same  time  he  was  almost  assured  that 
the  prince  would  not  only  refuse  to  take  the  remedy 
which  he  could  have  prepared,  but  would  suspect 
him  as  a  poisoner,  cast  him  into  prison,  and  order 
him  to  be  strangled.  Now  what  was  the  poor  man 
to  do  V 

"  Hadschi  was  silent.  '  A  dreadful  condition,'  she 
said  at  last  Avith  a  sigh.  *  I  really  don't  know.  And 
what  da  he  do  ?' 

" '  He  at  length  overcame  his  fear,'  I  answ^ered,  in 
a  serious  voice ;  '  he  spoke  out  his  mind  to  the  prince, 
come  what  might.  The  prince,  after  some  hesitation, 
believed  him :  took  the  remedy,  and  was  cured.' 

"'Glorious!'  exclaimed  she,  clapping  her  hands 
with  delight.  '  And  what  reward  did  the  good  man 
receive  ?  Did  the  prince  make  liim  his  chief  phy- 
sician?' 

"'No  doubt  he  would  have  done  so,'  I  replied, 
'but ' 

" '  But  ?' 

"  *  The  enraged  physicians  made  a  conspiracy,  and 
poisoned  both  the  prince  and  he  who  had  saved  him.' 

" '  Horrible  1'  exclaimed  Hadschi,  rising  and  pacing 
up  and  down  the  verandah  in  which  we  were  sitting. 
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'  And  is  it  a  trim  stoiy  V  asked  she,  with  child-like 
curiosity.     '  Has  it  really  happened  V 

"*Well,  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  ever  lio^  hap- 
pened/ I  answered,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  '  but  it 
rriay  happen  stUL' 

"'Oh,  it  is  a  riddle!'  cried  she,  joyfully ;  'let  me 
try  to  guess  it !' — and,  the  better  to  concentrate  her 
thoughts  upon  it,  she  screened  her  dark  sparkling 
eyes  with  her  faiL 

" '  You  will  never  find  it  out,'  I  said,  gently  pulling 
doT\Ti  the  fan,  and  looking  her  tenderly  in  the  face. 
'  Let  me  at  once  tell  you  the  application :  /  am  that 
poor  servant.' 

"'  YouV  asked  she,  with  a  voice  of  astonishment. 
*  And  who  is  the  prince  V 

" '  It  is  yon^  my  dear  Hadschi.' 

" '  But  I  am  not  ill,'  replied  she. 

"  *  Not  as  to  the  body,  thanks  be  to  Allah,  but  I 
believe  your  soul  is  in  great  danger.  Oh,  do  forgive 
my  boldness,  my  own  dear  friend  and  mistress,  but 
I  am  only  obeying  your  own  behests,  and  fulfilling 
your  own  entreaties.  It  is  this  which  has  of  late 
made  my  soul  sad,  taken  the  sleep  from  my  eye-hds, 
undermined  my  health,  and  made  me  miserable  day 
and  night.' 

" '  For  Heaven's  sake  what  is  it  ? '  cried  she,  in  a 
voice  of  fearful  emotion.  'Is  there  a  conspiracy 
against  me  ?    Are  there  people  who  will  kiU  me  V 
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"  This  turn  of  tliought  was  not  unnatural  Owing 
to  her  hot  temper  she  had  made  many  enemies  among 
her  slaves,  and  she  knew  that  some  of  them  hated 
her. 

" '  Don't  be  alarmed/  I  said, '  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  the  case  as  far  as  I  know;  I  told  you  that  I  did  not 
believe  your  body  was  in  danger,  but  your  souL' 

"*  What  then  do  you  mean?'  asked  she,  resuming 
her  usual  calmness.  '  Do  speak  out  your  mind,  dear 
Morja.' 

" '  Permit  me  to  put  one  question  to  you,'  I  said,  in 
a  grave  voice.  '  Are  you  certain  that  Mohammed  is 
able  to  save  you  V 

"When  this  question  passed  my  lips,  it  was  as 
though  an  electric  shock  had  gone  through  her  frame. 
An  expression  of  terror  fell  like  a  dark  veil  upon  her 
face ;  with  a  shriek,  the  piercing,  terrifying  sound  of 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  she  started  up  from  her 
seat,  and  running  away  as  quick  as  her  feet  could  carry 
her,  she  fled  from  me  aa  she  would  have  fled  from  a 
serpent. 

"  I  did  not  see  her  again  that  day,  nor  did  I  see  her 
for  three  subsequent  days,  during  which,  by  her  strict 
orders,  I  was  confined  to  my  room.  Nobody  in  the 
house  marvelled  at  this.  It  was  a  common  thing  to 
see  her,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  order  a  slave  to  be 
thrown  into  prison.  It  was  much  more  a  matter  for 
wonder  to  the  household  that  I  had  continued  so  long 
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without  imprisonment,  and  how  it  was  that  I  was  not 
cast  into  the  common  dungeon,  but  permitted  to 
remain  in  my  room. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  I  was  ordered 
to  come  to  her  divan.  She  looked  sad  and  severe. 
I  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

"  *  Morja,'  said  she  to  me,  without  beckoning  me  to 
sit  down  next  to  her,  as  I  had  been  always  used  to  do, 

*  do  you  know  that  you  have  forfeited  your  life  by 
speaking  of  the  Great  Prophet  to  me  in  the  way  you 
did?' 

" '  I  know.' 

"  Tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"'How  covld  you   do  such  a  thing?'    said  she. 

*  What  evil  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  thus  insult 
me?' 

"'Evil?'  I  replied,  bursting  into  tears;  'evil,  my 
beloved  mistress  !  No  evil  at  all,  you  never  did  me 
anything  but  good.  But  you  remember  my  parable  ? 
Why  did  the  servant  speak  to  the  prince  against  the 
draught  which  his  physicians  had  administered  to 
liim?' 

"  There  was  a  pause. 

" '  You  consider  our  prophet  a  false  one  ?'  she  said 
in  a  pensive  tone.  '  I  know  the  Christian  dogs  call 
him  the  false  prophet.' 

" '  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question.' 

" '  Ask,  then.* 
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"  *  How  do  you  know  he  is  a  true  one  V 

" '  By  Allah !  should  I  not  know  that  ?  The  priests 
of  God,  our  Imans,  have  taught  us  and  our  fathers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Hegira.  And  did  not  the 
great  prophet,  blessed  be  his  name !  receive  the  Koran 
from  the  hands  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  himself?' 

"'May  I  venture  again  to  ask  a  question,  my 
beloved  mistress  V 

" '  You  may/ 

"'How  do  you  know  that  your  priests  are  well 
instructed?  Perhaps  they  are  like  ignorant  physi- 
cians who  take  poisonous  herbs  for  wholesome  medi- 
cine. As  to  the  Koran,  it  contains  many  truths,  but 
also  many  untruths.  If  my  beloved  mistress  knew 
the  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  she  would 
herself  see  that  Mohammed  cannot  be  God's  prophet, 
nor  make  one  eternally  happy/ 

"  While  I  was  saying  this,  I  trembled  aU  over,  for 
I  expected  an  outburst  of  anger  such  as  would  crush 
me.  To  my  great  surprise  she  remained  calm,  and 
after  a  pause,  she  said: — 

"  *  What  is  that  story  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  beau- 
tiful ?    Is  it  a  true  story  V 

" '  It  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  true/ 

"  She  beckoned  to  me  to  take  my  seat  next  to  her, 
and  bade  me  tell  her  the  story  of  the  GospeL  I 
began  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  miracu- 
lous events  by  which  it  was  attended.     She  listened 
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with  the  greatest  attention.  She  appeared  deeply- 
struck  with  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  as  well  as 
with  the  divine  sublimity  of  the  sacred  narrative.  She 
put  so  many  questions  to  me  that  we  did  not  proceed 
farther  that  morning  than  the  murder  of  the  innocents 
at  Bethlehem.  But  in  the  afternoon  she  sent  for  me 
again.  She  was  too  anxious  to  hear  the  continuation 
of  the  story  to  be  able  to  bear  my  absence  any  longer. 
"  I  should  weary  you  were  I  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  conversations  which  from  that  day  took  place 
between  Hadschi  and  myself  about  the  history  of  our 
beloved  Saviour.  Indeed,  we  scarcely  spoke  about 
anything  else  from  morniug  till  night.  The  more  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  person  of  Jesus,  with  the 
words  which  He  spoke,  with  the  great  deeds  which 
He  performed,  with  His  unspeakable  love  and  tender 
mercy  towards  the  lost  sinner,  with  His  holy  indigna- 
tion against  the  hypocrite,  the  more  she  became  lost 
in  admiration,  and  the  more  she  desired  me  to  speak 
of  Him.  But  when  I  thereupon  told  her  about  His 
crucifixion.  His  death,  and  His  resurrection,  and 
explained  to  her  why  He  died,  showing  her  that  He 
died  for  our  sins,  and  also  for  her  sins,  and  that  with- 
out His  blood  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  nor 
salvation  possible,  a  terrible  struggle  rose  in  her  heart, 
and  she  burst  iuto  such  a  violent  passion  that  she 
again  confined  me  in  my  room,  and  refused  to  see  me 
for  many  days.     I  could  not  think  but  that  all  my 
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hopes  concerning  her  conversion  were  now  gone,  and 
that  my  doom  was  sealed  I  cast  myself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour,  and  prayed  for  her  and  for  myself,  for 
I  now  expected  nothing  short  of  being  soon  thrown 
into  prison  or  strangled. 

"  Nor  was  this  fear  unfounded.  I  learnt  at  a  later 
period  that  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Hadschi  and  myself  about  the  Christian  religion  had 
been  overheard  by  one  of  the  slaves  who  hated  me, 
and  was  envious  of  the  favours  which  I  enjoyed.  She 
reported  what  she  had  heard  to  Hadschi's  father,  who 
sharply  examined  his  daughter  upon  the  matter. 
Hadschi's  faith  in  Islam  was  even  at  that  time  much 
shaken,  but  she  knew  that  nothing  would  be  in  store 
either  for  her  or  for  me  short  of  a  cruel  death  if  her 
father  should  discover  even  the  slightest  hint  of  what 
was  going  on  in  her  heart ;  she  therefore  told  him  that 
she  had  only  entered  upon  religious  topics  with  me, 
to  convert  me  to  Mohammedanism.  Her  father 
doggedly  replied  that  this  was  not  at  aU  her  business; 
that  a  dozen  lashes  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  were  a  far 
more  effective  means  to  convert  a  Christian  dog  than 
a  thousand  discourses,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  priest 
should  make  his  appearance,  he  would  send  him  up 
to  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  woidd  have  been 
my  lot  if  that  plan  had  been  carried  out.  A  fanatical 
Iman  leaves  to  his  victim  no  other  alternative  but  to 
submit  or  to  die. 
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"  But  Providence  prevented  Hadschi's  father  from 
carrying  out  his  plan.  One  day,  whUe  I  was  trying 
to  break  the  deadening  monotony  of  my  solitude  by 
humming  a  hymn  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  I  heard 
the  report  of  guns  at  a  distance.  I  had  as  early  as 
daybreak  observed  that  an  unusual  noise  and  bustle 
were  going  on  in  the  grounds.  During  the  morning, 
however,  aU  had  become  quiet.  I  now  heard  dis- 
tinctly that  a  fight  was  going  on.  The  sounds  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  noise  of 
horses  approaching  at  full  speed.  They  came  close 
to  my  window,  and  .picture  to  yourself  my  transport 
when  the  cries:  '  Vive  la  France!  Vive  le  Boi!' 
sounded  in  my  ears.  My  window  was  only  shut  in 
with  Venetian  blinds.  I  forced  them  open,  and  saw 
the  well-known  imiform  of  our  hussars.  I  stretched 
out  my  arms  towards  them.  ^AmisV  I  cried,  ^au 
secours !'  I  then  swooned. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  by  a  detailed  description  of 
the  great  change  which  now  took  place  in  my  con- 
dition. Our  army  had  taken  Algiers,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  subduing  its  environs.  My  master,  and 
Hadschi's  father,  with  nearly  all  the  male  population 
of  the  place,  were  killed  in  the  fight.  The  females 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Algiers.  The 
captain  of  the  hussars,  on  learning  that  I  was  a  French 
woman  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
from  slavery,  received  me  with  an  expression  of  joy 
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whicli  could  not  have  been  greater  had  I  been  his 
own  child.  He  placed  me  in  one  of  my  late  master's 
carriages,  and  had  me  escorted  to  the  town  by  a  com- 
pany of  hussars.  The  commander  of  the  town  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  and  left  it  optional  to  me  either  to 
return  to  Marseilles  with  one  of  the  Government  ships, 
or  to  take  charge  of  the  female  ward  of  the  hospital, 
where  there  were  many  Mohammedan  patients.  I  chose 
the  latter.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  hope  to  find  out 
Hadschi,  and  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  afi^ction, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  helping  me  to  this  decision. 

"  I  had  not  much  trouble  in  finding  her  out.  She 
was  one  of  the  patients.  Her  fearful  mental  struggles 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  subsequent  events, 
by  which  she  was  made  at  once  an  orphan  and  a 
prisoner,  had  told  too  much  upon  her  system.  I 
found  her  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  Among  the  names 
which  she  uttered  in  her  wanderings  that  of  Jesus  and 
mine  occurred  the  most  frequently. 

"  I  shaU  not  try  to  express  to  you  the  delight  with 
which  she  recognised  me  after  the  crisis  had  passed. 
She  recovered  after  a  few  weeks,  and,  what  is  more, 
she  rose  from  her  sick  bed  to  a  new  life  in  Jesus 
Christ  her  Saviour.  I  had  no  difi&culty  in  prevailing 
upon  the  governor  to  appoint  her  as  my  assistant  in 
the  hospital  Nor  could  I  have  desired  a  better  one, 
for  she  soon  showed  a  talent  for  nursing  which  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed. 
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"The  three  years  we  spent  together  at  Algiers  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  entirely 
broken  down  her  former  pride,  softened  her  impetuous 
temper,  and  made  her  another  Mary,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  In  the  midst  of  infidelity  and  super- 
stition, we  two  formed  a  church  by  ourselves. 

"  Then  came  the  sad  time  of  parting.  Our  efforts, 
however  cautious,  to  lead  our  patients  to  Jesus,  ex- 
cited the  suspicion  at  once  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  and 
Mohammedan  priests.  Very  likely  we  should  have 
been  dismissed  some  day,  had  not  the  hospital,  being 
only  a  temporary  one,  been  broken  up.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  I  should  please  the  governor  by 
quitting  the  colony.  This  was  a  hint  clear  enough  to 
make  me  resolve  to  go  to  Marseilles.  Hadschi,  though 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  where  she  chose,  yet  resolved 
to  stay  in  her  native  country.  What  would  have 
been  the  use  of  her  going  with  me  to  a  coimtry  the 
language  of  which  she  could  not  speak?  Besides, 
she  was  convinced  she  could  labour  better  for  the 
Lord  among  her  own  people  than  among  us.  She 
joined  the  troops  which  were  going  to  fight  Abd-el- 
Kader  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco.  The  military, 
surgeon  gladly  accepted  her  offer  to  serve  as  a  nurse 
in  the  infirmary.  After  some  years  she  was  the 
means  of  converting  a  young  French  nobleman,  who 
was  a  patient  under  her  treatment.  He  married  her, 
and  for  her  sake  settled  in  Algiers  as  a  private  gentle- 
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man.  Here  she  founded  a  little  hospital  for  Moham- 
medans, of  which  she  took  the  management,  her 
husband  paying  all  the  expenses.  It  is  to  that  good 
work  of  hers  that  the  letter  refers  which  Madame 
Sancourt  was  so  kind  as  to  read  to  us. 

"  To  return  to  my  own  biography.  As  I  ha8  earned 
a  little  money  at  Algiera,  I  resolved  to  try  to  earn  my 
livelihood  by  keeping  an  infant  school  I  hired  a 
small  house  at  MarseiQes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Faubourg  de  Bayle,  and  soon  had  my  little 
school-room  filled.  In  the  evening  I  went  out  to 
visit  the  sick  poor  people,  as  I  stiU  kept  up  my  fancy 
for  nursing.  I  stayed  many  a  night  at  their  sick 
beds,  and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  my  work  blessed  for 
the  good  of  many  a  poor  lost  suffering  soul  My 
services  in  this  line  seem  to  have  been  reported  in 
higher  circles ;  at  least,  I  was  soon  requested  to  nurse 
patients  in  well-to-do  families,  who,  of  course,  remu- 
nerated me  for  my  services.  This  enabled  me  to 
engage  my  dear  friend  and  sister  in  the  Lord,  Jean- 
nette,  to  keep  the  infant  school  in  my  stead." 

"  Ah,"  said  Jeannette,  with  a  smile,  "  but  you  ought 
to  tell  h(m  you  got  me.  I  was,  humanly  speaking, 
a  poor,  almost  dying  creature,  madame;  but  for 
your " 

"Hush,  hush!"  Marie  interposed;  "there  is  no 
necessity  for  telling  all  that  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Jeannette  kept  the  school  very  weU,  and  so  I  could 
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go  out  nursing.  But  one  evening,  when  on  my  way 
to  a  poor  patient,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  girl 
who  was  crying.  I  learnt  that  she  had  fled  from  a 
disreputable  house,  and  found  herself  friendless  and 
penniless  in  the  world.  I  took  her  to  my  house  and 
allowed  her  to  stay  with  us  till  a  respectable  situation 
should  be  found  for  her.  Her  example,  it  seems,  drew 
the  attention  of  other  girls  of  the  same  class.  At 
last,  within  a  few  months,  I  had  in  my  house  other 
four  who  were  selected  from  a  dozen  that  had  applied. 
While  Jeannette  taught  the  infants,  I  instructed  these 
girls  in  household  work,  cooking,  &c.  One  of  them, 
of  the  name  of  Henriette  Bolermes,  was  the  daughter 
of  respectable  parents,  who  were  dead.  She  had  not 
gone  very  far  in  the  paths  of  sin,  and  she  manifested 
such  an  honest  and  faithful  character  that  she  soon 
gained  my  full  confidence.  The  Gospel,  with  which 
she  became  acquainted  in  our  house,  was  exceedingly 
blessed  to  her  heart,  so  that  she  became  a  servant  of 
Christ.  She  was  very  clever  in  all  sorts  of  needle 
work  and  in  household  work  generally.  To  her  I 
entrusted  the  control  and  management  of  the  house 
during  my  absence,  when  I  was  out  nursing.  My 
house,  however,  became  too  small  for  this  work ;  but 
my  limited  means  prevented  me  from  looking  out  for 
more  ample  accommodation.  Out  of  this  difficulty  I 
was  helped  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  ladies.  I 
was  enabled  to  hire  a  tolerably  large  house,  with  a 
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large  garden.  While  the  infant-school  was  transferred 
to  the  garden-house,  the  girls  were  located  in  the 
main  building  under  Henriette's  supervision.  Their 
number  soon  increased  to  ten.  After  having  stayed  a 
twelvemonth  or  so  with  me,  they  were  placed  as  ser- 
vants in  respectable  families.  Some  of  them  also 
became  nurses.  In  this  way  our  Heavenly  Father 
graciously  enabled  me  to  labour  for  twenty  years  in 
His  vineyard.  At  length,  however,  my  nervous  system 
broke  down  under  the  work.  Gradually  I  lost  my 
eye-sight.  Medical  men  advised  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  cares  and  the  bustle  of  my  beloved  estab- 
lishment, and  to  settle  at  a  quiet  spot  in  a  mountain 
district.  Jeannette,  who  had  also  grown  old  enough 
to  long  for  a  little  rest,  followed  me  to  this  place, 
which  was  sought  out  for  us  by  our  dear  friend 
Madame  Sancourt.  What  I  feared,  however,  has 
happened.  Henriette  found  herseK  unequal  to  the 
work,  which  was  now  entirely  left  to  her  care.  Be- 
sides, she  married  an  employ^  at  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  who  soon  after  the  marriage  was  trans- 
ferred to  Toulon.  In  short,  the  institution  was  broken 
up  soon  after  our  departure,  but  I  trust  that,  defective 
though  it  was,  like  all  human  work,  it  may  not  have 
been  altogether  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

I  have  seen  many  enchanting  pieces  of  scenery 
during  my  journeys  through  Switzerland,  but  not  one 
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of  them  ever  left  such  a  deep  and  beneficent  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  as  this  stoiy  of  Marie.  Every 
year,  when  gliding  over  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Geneva, 
I  felt  that  I  must  spend  a  day  and  refresh  myself 
again  with  the  sight  of  this  truly  good  woman.  And 
so  I  did  for  four  years  successively.  But  the  fifth 
year  Madame  Sancourt  took  me  to  the  cemetery. 
There  was  a  grave,  and  on  it  was  a  simple  slab  with 
this  inscription :  "  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part 
which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her." 
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WE  had  an  extraordinary  piece  of  work  the  other 
week  The  floor  of  our  dining-room  had  become 
rotten,  and  the  ceiling  threatened  to  fall  down  upon 
us  some  day  without  giving  notice,  so  that  repair  was 
imperative.  It  was  very  inconvenient  to  have  work- 
men in  the  house,  and  especially  to  myself,  for  my 
little  library,  which  looks  into  the  garden,  adjoins  the 
dining-room,  and  a  part  of  the  partition  near  the 
ceiling  had  to  be  taken  down.  It  is  true,  the  under 
part  of  the  waU  was  high  enough  to  hide  me  from  the 
workpeople,  but  all  the  noise  and  a  deal  of  the  dust 
had  free  access  into  my  sanctuary. 

Unfortunately  I  had  on  hand  just  at  that  time  a 
work  which  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  constant  refer- 
ence to  my  book-shelves  was  absolutely  necessary,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  follow  the 
example  of  good  old  Archimedes,  who,  seated  in  his 
parlour  at  Syracuse,  quietly  drew  a  mathematical 
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problem  in  the  sand  that  covered  the  fldor,  while  the 
Eoman  soldiers  were  engaged  in  pillaging  his  house. 

I  soon  got  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the  noise 
of  hammer  and  saw  and  plane,  but  what  I  never 
could  be  quite  so  indifferent  to  as  I  wished  was  the 
talk  of  the  workpeople.  At  intervals  there  would  be 
a  short  stoppage  of  work,  and  then  a  conversation 
would  take  place  between  the  joiners  from  below  and 
the  plasterers  from  above.  During  those  periods  it 
was  of  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  put  together  even  so 
much  as  a  single  sentence.  I  was  compelled  simply 
to  lay  down  my  pen  and  wait  till  their  worships  in 
the  next  room  were  pleased  to  resume  the  hammer  or 
the  trowel  Sometimes  the  thought  struck  me  that 
I  might  as  well  step  in  and  ask  whether  it  was  their 
master's  intention  to  charge  me  in  his  bill  for  the 
time  they  thus  talked  away ;  but  as  their  talk,  though 
on  indifferent  topics,  was  yet  by  no  means  improper,  I 
resolved  to  let  it  go  on,  remembering  that  I,  too,  often 
paused  in  the  middle  of  my  work  to  take  a  breath 
and  refresh  myself.  We  are  very  prone  to  forget  that 
due  rest  is  the  nerve  of  labour,  and  that  the  reason, 
why  so  little  is  done  frequently  in  a  day  is  because  " 
too  much  is  done  in  an  hour.  This  reminds  me  of 
my  friend  Walter  Oakley,  Esq.,  who  lives  in  that 
splendid  villa  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  has  all  his 
life  done  little  else  than  sign  cheques  and  look  over 
his  banker's  accounts.     One  day  as  he  sat  in  his 
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garden  he  happened  to  look  at  a  workman  who  with 
a  pail  was  emptying  a  large  tank  into  a  drain.  It 
struck  him  that  the  "lazy  fellow,"  as  Mr.  Oakley 
termed  him  in  his  own  mind,  was  doing  the  work 
dreadfully  slow,  for,  by  reference  to  his  watch,  he 
found  that  he  poured  out  only  two  pails  in  a  minuta 
Now  as  my  friend  Oakley  is  rather  of  a  hot  temper, 
he  walked  up  to  the  man  and  asked  him  whether  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  pouring  out  only  two  pails  a 
minute.  The  man  smiled,  and  said  that  he  could  not 
well  do  more. 

"WeU,  then,  I  will  show  you  that  more  can  be 
done,"  answered  Mr.  Oakley  with  animation;  and 
taking  the  pail  he  began  working  away  with  such 
energy,  that  he  poured  out  about  six  pails  a  minute. 

"Now,  sir,"  he  said,  returning  the  paU  trium- 
phantly  to  the  man,  "you  have  learnt  a  lesson, 
behave  accordingly." 

"Please  your  honour,"  answered  the  workman, 
"  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  on  in  that  way  for 
another  couple  of  minutes." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  never  doubted  that  six  pails  might  be 
poured  out  in  one  minute,  but  what  I  am  curious 
to  know  is,  how  long  you  could  continue  at  that 
rate  ?" 

My  friend  Oakley  had  never  thought  of  that  He 
was  somewhat  like  the  woman  in  the  fable  who  had 
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a  hen  that  laid  a  golden  egg  once  every  day,  and  who, 
to  get  all  the  eggs  she  supposed  the  animal  to  contain, 
took  a  knife  and  cut  the  bird  up. 

But  it  is  quite  true,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that 
if  the  precious  time  workpeople  waste  in  talking  and 
loitering  were  deducted  from  their  bills,  we  should 
have  our  houses  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now-a- 
days.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  which  testifies  unfavourably 
to  the  morality  of  the  working  class  of  the  present 
day,  that  there  are  few  among  them  who  seem  to  feel 
that  to  steal  a  man's  time  is  as  much  a  theft  as  to 
steal  his  purse. 

Still  there  are  some  good  honest  fellows  who  do 
really  perceive  and  feel  tliis,  as  I  learnt  from  actual 
experience  when  my  house  was  repairing.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  library,  compelled  to  listen  to  the  talk  that 
was  going  on  in  the  dining-room  when  there  was  a 
moment's  pause  in  the  work,  and  I  heard  one  of  the 
workmen  say  to  another : 

"  Why  wasn't  you  at  the Gardens,  Tom  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  it  wasn't  right  for  me  to  go 
there,"  was  the  reply. 

"Pshaw!  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  going  out 
with  decent  company  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  a  fine 
sunmier  evening  in  a  garden  ?" 

"  I  won't  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that ;  but  what 
may  be  right  for  one  man  may  be  wrong  for  another, 
and  I  thought  it  was  not  right  for  me." 
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"  Not  for  you !  What  in  the  world  can  there  be 
wrong  in  it  for  you  ?  You  are  unmarried,  have  neither 
chick  nor  child,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  time,  and 
nobody  at  home  to  keep  you  back.  Now  tell  us  your 
reason.  I  wonder  what  it  is.  Listen,  ladies  and 
gentlemen !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  with  aU  my  heart  some  other  time," 
said  Tom,  "  but  not  now." 

"Why  not  now?" 

"Because  this  is  not  a  time  for  talk,  but  for 
work." 

"Hear  the  parson  again!"  said  one  of  the  band, 
bursting  into  laughter. 

The  tools  were  taken  up  again  and  the  noise  re- 
commenced with  its  deafening  ring.  I  returned  to 
my  books  and  soon  forgot  all  about  the  conversation. 
After  about  an  hour's  time  there  was  another  pause, 
and  I  heard  the  workmen  preparing  to  go  to  their 
dinner.  This  promised  me  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's 
perfect  quiet ;  but  in  this  instance  I  was  wrong  in 
my  expectations.  It  appeared  that  two  of  the  men, 
Tom  and  David,  stayed  to  take  their  dinner  at  the  job. 
David,  I  found,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
begun  the  above-mentioned  conversation  with  Tom. 

"  Now  you  will  tell  me  why  you  wasn't  out  last 
night,  won't  you  ?"  said  David. 

"I  will  First,  then,  it  costs  me  too  much 
money." 
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"  But  it  cannot  cost  you  more  than  it  costs  me," 
said  David;  "and  you  earn  the  same  wages  as  I 
do." 

"  Well,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  spend  your 
money  as  you  think  proper,  but  I  thought  I  should 
not  be  justified  in  spending  such  a  pretty  bit  of  mine 
for  such  a  purpose." 

"I  cannot  see  why  you  sl^ould  not,"  said  David. 
"We  need  a  little  recreation  sometimes.  It  is  as 
necessary  for  our  health  as  our  meat  and  drink,  and 
paying  a  shilling  for  it  is  perhaps  paying  half-a-crown 
less  to  the  doctor." 

"I  admit,"  said  Tom,  "that  recreation  is  a  good 
tiling,  and  you  know  that  I  myself  was  in  the  gardens 
a  month  ago.  But  I  cannot  afford  to  go  so  often  as 
you  do,  and  I  must  seek  my  recreation  in  some 
cheaper  way.  I  often  talce  a  walk  across  the  fields, 
or  visit  a  friend,  or  read  a  book." 

"  Of  course  all  that  is  very  cheap,"  said  David,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone. 

"Why,  yes,  it  is,"  Tom  replied.  "But  it  seems 
as  if  you  cannot  enjoy  yourself  unless  it  costs  you 
money.  I  doubt  whether  you  ever  take  a  walk 
without  calling  at  some  public-house,  or  have  friends 
at  home  without  sending  out  your  daughter  with  a 
pewter-pot.  I  see  her  often  crossing  the  street  hold- 
ing something  imder  her  apron.  Now  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  given  to  drinking,  but  I  some- 
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times  cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  I  wonder  how 
David  can  pay  for  it  alL    /  couldn't,  I'm  sure." 

"But  why  could'nt  you?"  asked  David  rather 
crossly.  "  I  have  to  support  a  wife  and  four  children, 
and  you  have  nobody  to  care  for." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tomu  "I  have  more 
people  to  care  for  than  you  have.  A  bachelor  is  the 
head  of  a  numerous  family.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood come  down  upon  him  because  people  think  he 
can  easily  aflford  it." 

"  Oh,  by-the-bye,"  said  David,  "  is  it  true  what  I 
heard  the  other  day,  that  you  bought  a  set  of  clothes 
for  Bob  Wilkins'  boy,  to  get  him  apprenticed  to  the 
plumber  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  the  father  is  a  poor  fellow,  out 
of  employment  owing  to  ill  health,  and  the  boy  was 
running  idle  about  the  street  all  day.  I  asked  hitn 
why  he  did  not  try  to  learn  a  trade,  and  he  said  he 
had  no  clothes,  else  the  plumber  would  have  taken 
him.  Now  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  thought,  suppose 
I  were  married,  and  Bob  were  my  son,  shouldn't  I 
buy  a  coat  for  him  ?" 

"You're  a  queer  chap,  Tom,"  said  David.  "Of 
course  it  is  clear  that  if  you  went  on  in  that  way  you 
couldn't  afford  to  go  to  the  gardens,  though  you  had 
all  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England." 

"  I'm  glad  I  haven't  got  that,"  replied  Tom.  "  It 
would  bring  a  fearful  responsibility." 
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"  Eesponsibility  or  no,  I  wish  I  had  only  so  much 
as  a  hundredth  part  of  it,"  said  David. 

"Why,  I  won't  say  I  don't  wish  it  either,"  said 
Tom.  "  We  all  of  us  wish  to  be  rich.  That's  human 
nature.  But  many  of  our  wishes  are  unwise,  and 
that  is  one  of  them,  at  least,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  for 
myseK.  I  find  that  it  gives  me  plenty  of  trouble  to 
spend  my  thirty  shillings  a-week  properly.  What 
would  it  be  if  I  had  to  answer  for  the  use  I  made  of 
say  thirty  pounds  a-week  ?" 

"If  you  had  to  answer?"  asked  David.  "What 
do  you  mean  ?  Nobody  has  to  answer  for  the  way 
they  spend  their  money.  Isn't  it  their  own  pro- 
perty ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  laiow.     I  rather  think  not." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  my  wages,  which  I 
have  earned  with  my  own  hands,  are  not  niy  pro- 
perty ?"  cried  David.  "  Have  I  not  the  right  to  do 
with  them  just  what  I  please  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  have,  but  one  day  you  will  have 
to  give  an  account  of  what  pleased  you.  It  is  true, 
you  earn  your  wages  with  your  own  hands,  but  who 
gave  you  the  hands  to  earn  them  with." 

"  Ah  weU,  of  course,  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything 
against  that." 

"I  look  upon  my  wages  as  money  which  is  en- 
trusted to  me  by  God  that  I  may  use  it  for  good 
objects,"  replied  Tom.     "It  isn't  my  property,  nor 
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am  I  myself  my  own.  We  are,  with  all  we  have,  the 
property  of  Christ  We  are  honestly  bought  and 
paid  for,  you  know." 

Footsteps  were  now  heard,  and  soon  the  noise  of 
the  workpeople,  who  had  returned  from  their  meals, 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, help  feeling  interested  in  Tom ;  and  as  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brixton,  the  builder  in 
whose  service  he  was,  I  called  upon  him  the  next  day 
to  obtain  some  further  information  about  Tom. 

"Ay,  Tom  Perkins!"  said  Mr.  Brixton,  with  a 
smile.  "  He  is  a  singular  character.  We  all  know 
him  by  the  name  of '  Preaching  Tom.'  He  is  a  little 
methodistical,  you  know ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  an 
imcommon  good  fellow.  He  has  been  in  my  service 
these  eight  years,  and  I  never  had  a  better  man  either 
as  to  work  or  conduct." 

"Does  he  preach  on  Sundays?"  I  asked,  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  a  local  preacher. 

"  I  don't  think  he  does.  At  least,  I  never  heard 
of  it.  His  comrades  call  him  '  Preaching  Tom,'  not 
because  he  really  preaches,  but  because  he  is  always 
giving  them  some  little  bit  of  moral  advica  They 
don't  take  it  amiss  though,  for  he  is  never  harsh. 
He  sometimes  gives  them  rather  hard  nuts  to  crack, 
however.  I  shall  give  you  an  instance.  One  of  my 
men,  of  the  name  of  Lewis  Harding,  abandoned  his 
wife,  and  was  Uving  witk  another  woman,  whose 
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husband  was  at  sea.  Tom  and  Lewis,  and  a  few 
other  workpeople,  were  at  a  job  in  the  High  Street. 
Owing  to  the  road  having  been  repaired,  there  was  a 
heap  of  stones  lying  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
place,  which  the  road-men  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
to  take  away.  At  all  events,  the  stones  were  there, 
and  nobody  knew  why.  Now  Harding,  who  happened 
to  be  short-sighted,  sometimes  when  in  a  hurry 
stumbled  on  them,  and  once  he  hurt  himself  so  much 
that  his  elbow  bled  profusely.  Tom,  who  was  near 
at  hand,  at  once  fetched  a  basin  of  water,  washed 
the  wound,  and  bandaged  it  with  his  handkerchief. 

" '  Confound  those  stones !'  said  Lewis. 

" '  Hush  r  said  Tom.  '  You  may  be  thankful  you 
have  come  off  so  cheaply.  If  you  had  lived  in  Israel 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  they  would  have  killed  you 
long  since.' 

" '  Who  would  have  killed  me  V  asked  Lewis. 

" '  The  stones.' 

"*Me?' 

"'Yes,  you.  Don't  you  know  that  the  law  of 
Moses  commanded  an  adulterer  to  be  stoned  till  he 
was  dead  V 

"  This  observation  of  Tom's  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  Lewis  that  from  that  moment  he  never  saw 
the  stones  without  being  reminded  of  the  evil  of  his 
life.  At  least,  so  Lewis  told  me  himself  afterwards. 
*At  last,'  he  said,  'it  was  to  me  as  if  the  whole  lot  of 
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them  threatened  to  rise  and  strike  me;  and  they 
seemed  to  haunt  me  so  fearfully,  that  I  returned  to 
my  wife  to  get  rid  of  them.' " 

"And  do  Lewis  and  his  wife  live  in  peace  now  ?" 
asked  I. 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  they  do,  though  she 
is  said  to  be  a  very  ill-tempered  woman,  with  whom 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  man  to  live.  But  if  you 
want  to  know  something  more  about  them,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  Mrs.  Burwood,  who  lives 
in  the  same  street  in  which  Tom  lives.  She  is  an 
acquaintance  of  ours,  and  a  good  old  woman.  She 
will  also  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  Tom 
and  his  doings." 

Having  taken  down  Mrs.  Burwood's  address,  I 
went  to  the  place  and  luckily  found  her  in.  She  was 
a  cheerful  old  woman,  whose  open,  honest  face 
inspired  confidence  and  respect.  As  she  was  by 
nature  talkative,  I  had  little  trouble  in  getting  her  to 
tell  me  all  about  Tom,  who,  as  I  soon  learnt,  had  been 
her  neighbour  for  several  years,  and  still  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  her.  I  also  found  that  Mj«. 
Burwood  was  a  good  Christian  woman,  who,  both 
from  her  Bible  and  from  experience,  had  gathered 
more  wisdom  than  is  usually  met  with  among  women 
of  her  class. 

"  Oh,  Tom  is  a  good  child  of  God,"  she  said.  "  He 
is  a  preacher  of  the  Lord  to  the  Ninevites  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  But  he  preaches  in  his  own  way: 
not  by  sermonising  or  lecturing  people,  but  by  occa- 
sionally dropping  a  word  in  season,  that  causes  people 
to  think  and  to  consider ;  and  by  his  own  conduct  he 
shows  them  the  better  way,  and  tries  to  bring  them 
to  walk  in  it.  I  daresay  in  passing  you  noticed  a 
little  rag  and  tool  shop  at  the  corner  pf  the  street.  If 
you  were  to  enter  that  place,  you  would  learn  how 
blessed  to  an  imhappy  family  may  be  a  few  words  of 
a  good  man  spoken  in  love.  The  inmates  are  the 
parents  and  their  large  family  of  nine  children.  The 
man  was  a  glazier,  and  used  occasionally  to  work  at 
the  same  job  with  Tom.  The  woman  is  not  a  bad 
person,  but  rather  frivolous,  and  has  not  much  skill 
in  household  matters.  She  was  willing  enough  to 
work,  but  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  to  purpose. 
She  had  no  rule  nor  order  in  her  labour,  and  a  family 
so  numerous  as  hers  requires  a  woman  who  knows 
what  she  is  about  every  minute.  She  was  always 
buried  imder  such  mountains  of  work,  that  her  very- 
spirit  was  crushed  out  of  her,  and  in  sheer  despon- 
dency she  allowed  matters  to  take  their  own  course. 
The  consequence  was,  that  her  house  was  anytliing 
but  comfortable — ^was,  indeed,  a  very  Babel  of  con- 
fusion. Add  to  this  the  sad  circumstance  that  the 
eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  a  cripple,  who,  by 
aid  of  his  crutches,  could  move  about  pretty  well  in 
the  house,  but  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
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apprenticing  himself  to  a  trade.  As  you  will  readily 
conceive,  the  family  was  continually  in  distress,  as  the 
husband  could  not  possibly  make  up  by  industry  for 
what  his  wife  wasted  through  neglect.  Upon  finding 
his  house  buried  in  disorder  and  filth  when  he  went 
home  from  his  labour,  he  woidd  sometimes  take 
refuge  in  places  where  he  could  drown  his  discon- 
tent in  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Now  this  sad 
state  of  things  was  well  known  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  not  escaped  Tom's  notice,  and 
he  often  wished  he  could  do  something  for  these 
unhappy  people.  But  as  he  was  only  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  them,  he  found  no  opportunity  for 
this.  One  day,  however,  he  happened  to  meet  James 
(that  was  his  name)  at  a  job  on  the  fifth  storey  of  a 
very  high  warehouse.  During  a  short  pause  they 
seated  themselves  in  a  window,  from  which  they  had 
a  wide  view  over  the  houses  of  this  densely-populated 
district. 

" '  If  we  could  get  the  history  of  all  the  families 
who  live  in  these  houses  written  down,'  observed  Tom, 
'  what  a  strange  book  it  would  be  !' 

" '  I  have  no  doubt  it  would,'  said  James. 

"  '  And  what  often  strikes  me,'  Tom  continued,  *  is 
the  thought  of  the  awful  sight  it  will  be  when  all  the 
heads  of  those  families  will  stand  before  the  great 
Judge  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  they 
have  behaved  to  their  wives  and  brought  up  their 
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children.  I  am  afraid  not  many  of  them  think  of 
that  great  responsibility/ 

"  *  Perhaps  not/  James  replied.  '  Many  haven't 
got  time  to  think  of  it.  I  for  one,  at  least,  am  only 
too  glad  if  so  much  time  is  left  as  to  allow  me  to 
think  how  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  I  have  a 
large  family,  you  know.' 

"  *  I  know  you  have,'  said  Tom.  *  I  suppose  your 
good  wife  must  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  to  keep 
matters  right  during  the  day  ?' 

"  James  smiled  rather  sarcastically,  and  soon  had 
read  as  many  pages  out  of  the  book  of  his  domestic 
life  as  enabled  Tom  to  see  where  the  root  of  the  evil 
lay. 

" '  I  cordially  sympathise  with  you,'  he  said  to 
James.  '  But  permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question : 
Do  you  believe  that  your  wife  and  children  were 
given  you  by  God  V 

" '  I  do.' 

" '  And  do  you  believe  that  God  can  be  pleased 
with  the  state  of  things  you  have  described  V 

"  '  Perhaps  not,'  James  answered,  doggedly.  '  But 
what  can  I  do  ?' 

" '  I  think  you  might  try  to  do  something.  Your 
house  is  far  too  full  for  your  wife  to  manage  well  in 
it.  You  should  thin  the  population.  Your  two  eldest 
daughters,  for  instance,  could  you  not  let  them  go 
into  good  places  as  servants  ?' 
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"  *  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  that/  James 
answered ;  '  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  know  nobody  to 
send  them  to ;  and — they  have  no  clothes/ 

"  That  same  evening  Tom  called  upon  me,  and  we 
soon  arranged  the  matter.  I  promised  to  find  situa- 
tions for  the  girls,  and  Tom  provided  them  with 
clothesw  Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  they  were  in 
good  places. 

"  Tom  was  now,  of  course,  introduced  into  James's 
family.  He  saw  that  four  of  the  children  were  of 
such  ages  that  they  should  have  been  at  school  long 
since. 

" '  I  think,'  he  said  to  cripple  Dick, '  you  might  try 
to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  these 
four.' 

" '  Me  r  cried  Dick,  laughing  loudly.  '  You  might 
as  well  expect  me  to  dance  a  quadrille.' 

"  Dick  was  a  very  good-natured  lad,  and  was  really 
clever  in  the  head.  Though  lame,  he  was  sharper 
than  many  who  strut  along  like  peacocks. 

"  '  I'll  tell  you  how  you  could  do  it,'  said  Tom. 
*  I  happened  to  need  a  file  and  went  to  old  Allen 
Bowen's  rag  and  tool  shop  over  there  at  the  comer. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  much  in  need  of  an  honest 
fellow  who  could  take  care  of  his  shop  while  he  was 
away  on  business,  for  that  his  servant  had  run  away 
with  the  contents  of  the  till.  I  thought  now  that 
would  be  something  for  you.' 
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" '  Ay/  said  Dick.  '  He  would  not  need  to  fear  my 
running  away  with  the  till,  at  any  rate.  He'd  soon 
overtake  me.' 

"  In  short,  a  few  days  after  this  Dick  found  himself 
behind  AUen  Bowen's  counter  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  and  his  dinner  free.  Every  week  he  faithfully 
gave  up  as  much  as  was  required  to  pay  for  the  chil- 
dren's teaching.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years, 
Allen  Bowen,  desiring  to  retire,  advised  Dick  to  carry 
on  the  business  along  with  his  father,  who  woidd  be 
able  to  do  the  out-door  work.  Being  fond  of  Dick, 
he  sold  him  the  shop  on  very  moderate  and  reason- 
able terms.  The  family  thereupon  removed  into  the 
comer  house,  and  have  been  thriving  beautifully  ever 
since.  Tom's  conversation  was  especially  blessed  to 
the  heart  of  the  poor  cripple,  who  has  never  ceased  to 
look  upon  him  as  his  best  friend,  and  the  main  cause 
of  his  improved  circumstances.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  Dick  is  a  genuine  Christian.  He  keeps  the 
whole  household  under  the  discipKne  of  the  Gospel,  to 
which  James  and  liis  wife  do  not  refuse  to  submit.  It 
is  now  as  much  a  pleasure  to  spend  an  evening  in  that 
family  as  formerly  it  would  have  been  a  punishment." 

"  Very  wonderful,"  I  said. 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Burwooi  "And  he  does 
it  all  so  cheerfully,  sometimes  even  in  such  an  amus- 
ing way,  that  one  cannot  help  smiling  even  while 
admiring  the  noble  spirit  of  the  man.     He  seems  to 
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sympathise  especially  with  halt,  lame,  and  cripple 
peopla  Last  year  he  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
poor  cripples  he  coidd  find  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them.  He  purposed  to 
give  them  a  happy  day  this  summer,  and  set  about 
collecting  among  his  friends ;  and  when  the  plan  was 
once  known,  others  began  to  collect  for  it.  Dick  gave 
a  sovereign.  Then  on  a  beautiful  day  last  month  a 
large  cart  called  early  in  the  morning  at  the  various 
houses  of  the  cripples.  There  were  plenty  of  hands 
to  carry  them  down  the  stairs  and  lift  them  into  the 
cart.     It  was  a  day  of  general  merriment     Then  the 

party  drove  to  the Gardens,  where  a  large  crowd 

of  friends  and  well-wishers  assembled.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  half  the  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  ran  out  to  the  gardens,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  price  of  admission  was  a  shilling  a  head, 
which  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  cripples.  They  had 
a  good  dinner  and  tea,  and  were  wheeled  about 
through  the  gardens  aU  day,  every  one  being  eager  for 
the  honour  of  wheeling  a  cripple  for  half  an  hour. 
You  may  imagine  the  wonder  and  deKght  of  these 
poor  people,  when  they  saw  so  many  happy  faces 
round  them,  and  the  springing  fountains,  and  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  young  people  on  the  lawns. 
The  amount  collected  at  the  gate  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cripples  during  the  approaching  winter." 
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"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  I  see  it  now ;  it  was  that  to  which 
Tom  alluded  when  he  said  to  David  that  he  had  been 
at  the  gardens  a  month  ago.  He  must  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people  of  this  place." 

"  Well,  he  is  liked  by  many,  but  still,  you  see, 
there  are  some  who  owe  him  a  grudge.  His  remarks 
sometimes  fall  like  good  seed  into  a  bad  soil,  and  then 
they  produce  thistles  which  threaten  to  prick  hinL 
There  is  Mr.  Lang,  the  teacher,  for  instance,  who  keeps 
a  school  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  Eooms.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  Tom, 
which  caused  him  much  annoyance.  It  came  about 
in  this  way : — 

"  One  day  Mr.  Lang  sent  for  Tom  to  repair  a  broken 
desk  in  his  schoolroom.  While  Tom  was  working  at 
the  desk,  Mr.  Lang  was  standing  at  the  window  look- 
ing into  his  garden.  He  saw  a  boy  doing  something 
that  greatly  displeased  him,  for  he  stamped  on  the 
floor,  and  said, '  Hang  that  boy !' 

" '  Sir  r  said  Tom. 

"  '  Never  mind,'  was  the  answer. 

"  *  I'm  glad  of  that,'  said  Tom 

"  '  Eh  ?    What  are  you  glad  of  V 

" '  Of  your  not  going  to  hang  that  boy.' 

"  Mr.  Lang  smiled. 

« <  Why,'  he  said,  turning  to  Tom,  *  he  would  have 
deserved  it,  the  good-for-nothing  scoimdreL  He 
trampled  upon  one  of  my  finest  flowers.' 
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" '  If  every  one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  were 
hanged,  I  believe  not  a  living  man  would  be  left  on 
the  earth/  said  Tom. 

" '  Tliat's  strong  language/  said  Mr.  Lang.  '  And 
how  can  you  prove  it  V 

" '  Why,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
We  are  saved  by  One,  who,  in  our  stead,  hung  upon  a 
cross,  so  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  have  hung  there.' 

" '  Speak  for  yourself,'  Mr.  Lang  replied  sharply. 
'  I  am  not  aware  I  have  behaved  so  badly  as  to  have 
deserved  the  gallows.' 

"  *  Nor  have  I,'  said  Tom,  '  if  there  be  no  higher 
tribunal  than  that  of  man.  But  I  believe  there  is  a 
higher  one,  and  that  you  as  well  as  myself  wiQ  one 
day  have  to  stand  before  it,  and  to  give  account  of 
every  word  which  we  have  spoken.' 

" '  Ah,  well/  Mr.  Lang  replied,  now  dropping  his 
j^ting  tone  and  returning  to  sober  earnest, '  I  trust 
matters  will  not  prove  so  bad  as  you  seem  to  expect. 
I  always  say  to  the  children:  Do  your  duty;  give 
every  one  what  you  owe  him,  fear  God,  and  love  your 
neighbour,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  here  and  here- 
after/ 

" '  That's  a  good  religion  for  people  who  always  do 
their  duty  and  never  sin,'  said  Tom,  *  but  unfortu- 
nately I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  find  that  I  have  often 
neglected  my  duty  and  sinned  against  God,  and  so 
I  am  in  need  of  a  Saviour  who  died  for  my  sins.' 


(i 
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" '  Well,  of  course,  I  too  have  my  faults  and  defects, 
as  every  human  being  has,'  Mr.  Lang  answered ;  *  but 
the  Almighty  wiU  overlook  them  if  we  try  to  do  the 
best  we  can/ 

" '  Suppose  that  is  true,  sir,  Tom  replied,  *  still 
even  such  a  religion  would  not  meet  my  case,  for  I 
find  that  I  seldom  or  never  have  done  the  best  I 
could.  I  find  that  every  day  I  am  adding  to  the  debt 
which  stands  against  me  in  the  great  book  of  the 
eternal  Judge,  and  I  see  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
pay  it  off.  So  I  take  refuge  in  a  Saviour  who  paid  it 
for  me  by  His  blood.  My  works,  even  though  they 
were  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  are,  wiU  never 
be  sufficient  to  cover  that  enormous  deficit.  I  am 
certain  that  if  I  were  so  reckless  as  to  bring  them  for- 
ward on  the  great  day  of  judgment,  as  a  make-up  for 
my  sins,  the  anger  of  God  would  burli  them  up,  and 
me  along  with  them.' 

" '  What  a  horrible  doctrine  !'  Mr.  Lang  exclaimed, 
in  an  angry  tone.  '  You  make  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant 
of  our  gracious  Father  in  heaven.' 

" '  I  cannot  see  how  the  title  of  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant  can  be  applicable  to  Him  who,  to  spare  (mr 
blood,  shed  His  own,'  Tom  observed  calmly.  '  I  be- 
lieve even  the  youngest  child  in  your  school  will  be 
able  to  perceive  that  no  man  can  have  greater  love 
than  He  who  has  laid  down  His  life  for  His  enemies/ 

" '  I  shall  take  care  never  to  teach  that  cruel  doc- 
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trine  to  my  children/  cried  Mr.  Lang.  '  I  will  tell 
them  to  do  their  duty.  That  will  make  better  mem- 
bers of  society  of  them  than  your  fanatical  theology 
can  ever  do.' " 

"  Here  Tom,  on  noticing  that  Mr.  Lang  was  getting 
angry,  held  his  peace.  Mr.  Lang  paced  up  and  down 
the  schookoom,  muttering  many  words  which  Tom, 
who  resumed  and  went  on  with  his  work,  could  not 
understand.  At  length  Mr.  Lang,  turning  to  him 
again,  said : 

"  *  Are  you  married  V 

"  *  I  am  not,  sir.' 

" '  If  you  had  children,  would  you  send  them  to 
my  school  V 

"  Tom  paused  a  moment  to  think. 

" '  Before  answering  that  question,'  he  said,  *  per- 
mit me  to  put'  another  to  you.  Look  you  here,  sir, 
this  is  a  hole  of  seven  inches  square,  which  you  want 
me  to  fill  up  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Suppose  you  saw 
me  cut  off  a  piece  of  four  inches  square  and  try  to  fill 
up  the  hole  with  it,  would  you  send  your  son  to  me 
to  be  taught  joinery  ?' 

" '  Certainly  not,'  Mr.  Lang  answered.  *  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  my  question  V 

"  *  Why,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  man  who  tries 
to  cover  his  sins  by  his  own  works  is  like  a  joiner 
who  tries  to  fill  up  a  seven-inch  hole  with  a  four-inch 
board.' 
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"  Mr.  Lang  made  no  reply,  and  Tom,  after  having 
finished  his  work,  departed.  Since  that  day,  Mr. 
Lang  has  been  an  enemy  to  Tom,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  speak  of  him  occasionally  to  the  children  in 
a  disparaging  way.  This  has  caused  Tom  to  be  called 
by  various  nicknames  among  the  lower  class.  He 
has  not,  however,  been  molested  by  any  of  them  as 
yet,  for  I  believe  a  certain  instinctive  respect  keeps 
them  in  restraint.     They  ftd  that  he  is  better  than 

the  best  of  them." 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  opening  in  the  wall  of  my  library  is  filled  up 
again,  the  workpeople  have  left  the  dining-room,  and 
a  perfect  quiet  reigns  in  my  snug  little  study.  But 
sometimes  stiU,  when  I  pause  for  a  moment  from  my 
work,  I  look  up  to  the  ceiling  and  wish  the  opening 
were  there  again,  provided  I  could  hear  through  it 
the  voice  of  "  Preaching  Tom." 
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"  T  THINK  you  should  come  with  me  to  Eose- 
J-  mount,  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  TuUoch." 
These  words  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Overdale,  who 
sits  at  the  desk  opposite  to  me.  We  had  been 
taking  breath  for  a  moment,  and  I  happened  to 
say  that  I  should  much  like  to  spend  the  next 
Sunday  in  the  country  somewhere,  as  the  weather 
was  so  fine. 

"  Where  is  Eosemount  1"  I  asked. 
"  Why,  it  is  a  little  hamlet — one  can  hardly  caU  it 
a  village — ^three  or  four  miles  to  the  south-east,  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  spot  among  the  hills.  Out  there 
one  can  almost  fancy  one's-self  transported  to  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs,  among  the  herds  and  the  flocks; 
only,  to  be  sure,  there  are  no  tents.  Instead  there 
are  many  pretty  villas,  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 
But  I  must  teU  you  that  you  need  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
a  pedestrian  to  go  there,  for  there  is  no  rail  to  it,  and 
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the  omnibus  does  not  run  on  Sunday.  But  the  road 
is  really  beautiful,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  the 
walk." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  mind  going,"  I  answered,  "  if  I 
would  not  be  intruding  upon  your  friend." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  TuUoch  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
She  is  really  a  very  nice  old  woman,  and  hospitality 
itself.  She  does  not  see  many  people,  however,  Eose- 
mount  being  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  she 
is  not  able  to  move  about  now,  poor  woman,  and  is 
constantly  confined  to  the  house.  That's  the  reason 
why  I  go  there  so  often  on  Sunday,  just  to  let  her 
know  that  she  is  not  yet  quite  alone  and  forgotten  in 
the  world." 

The  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we 
started  immediately  after  breakfast  next  Sunday 
morning.  You  must  know,  however,  this  was  not 
till  half-past  nine,  for  my  Sunday  breakfast,  though 
not  so  substantial  as  my  week-day  one,  lasts  longer, 
to  let  me  once  in  a  time  enjoy  the  rare  luxury  of 
drinking  my  hot  tea  without  blowing  and  pufl&ng.  I 
thought  there  was  no  reason  for  starting  earlier,  as 
we  could  easily  walk  the  distance  in  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  and  would  thus  be  in  time  for  service,  which,  as 
I  supposed,  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  at  Eose- 
mount,  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Overdale  grumble  on  account  of  my  being  rather  late. 
On  the  contrary,  I  found  him  just  finishing  his  last 
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piece  of  toast,  and  patiently  waiting  till  I  should 
make  my  appearance. 

The  road  was  very  beautiful ;  just  such  a  road  as 
one  would  wish  for  a  quiet,  hallowed  Sunday's  walk. 
Winding  up  the  side  of  a  hUl,  and  then  down  into  a 
valley,  and  up  a  hill  again,  it  soon  took  us  away  from 
the  crowded  town,  which  even  on  Sunday  is  noisy 
and  bustling.  We  did  not  notice  a  single  living 
creature  on  the  way,  except  the  birds,  which  sang 
their  morning  hymn  to  the  praise  of  their  Creator  in 
their  lofty  and  green-decorated  music  hall,  and  the 
cattle,  which,  peacefully  browsing  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  seemed  to  preach  an  eloquent  sermon  from  the 
text :  "  The  eyes  of  aU  wait  upon  Thee,  and  Thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest 
thine  hand  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing."  The  scenery  around,  clad  as  everything  was 
in  its  luxuriant  summer  attire,  and  reposing  in  the 
quiet  of  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning,  had  a  particularly 
hallowing  effect  upon  my  mini  It  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  peace." 
N"o  harsh  sound  grated  upon  our  ears,  no  rough  winds 
buffeted  us  on  our  way,  no  waste  fields  or  decayed 
houses  offended  the  eye ;  aU  was  perfect  harmony, 
and  through  it  all  love  seemed  to  breathe  the  key- 
note. I  felt  that  nothing  could  better  prepare  me 
for  the  worship  of  God  than  an  hour  like  this  spent 
in  the  temple  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  help  saying 
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to  my  friend  that  I  wished  I  could  every  Sunday  take 
my  way  to  the  house  of  prayer  through  this  court  of 
creation. 

"  In  that  case  I  should  advise  you  not  to  take  this 
road,"  Mr.  Overdale  answered,  "for  you  will  find 
no  church  at  Eosemount." 

"  Why  ?  Isn*t  there  a  church  there  ? "  I  asked  in 
amazement. 

"  There  is  neither  church  nor  chapel,  my  dear  sir, 
nor  is  there  any  within  six  miles,  except  the  churches 
in  our  own  town." 

"  How  is  that  ?  Aren*t  there  sinners  to  be  saved, 
and  saints  to  be  edified  ? " 

"Plenty  of  sinners;  I  am  afraid  far  more  than 
of  saints.  But  the  place  has  only  within  the  last 
ten  years  extended  from  half  a  dozen  miserable  pea- 
sant's cottages  to  the  cluster  of  weU-built  houses 
surrounded  by  villas  we  see  it  now.  Efforts  are  being 
made,  I  understand,  to  get  a  chapel-of-ease  built,  but 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  seems  to  manifest  any- 
thing but  enthusiasm  for  the  plan." 

I  felt  disappointed.  I  could  now  understand  why 
my  friend  had  been  taking  it  so  easy,  for  we  had 
crept  up  and  down  the  hills  rather  than  walked,  and 
to  my  surprise,  on  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  that 
it  was  a  quarter-past  eleven  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  place. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  what  might  be  called  a 
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street  in  embryo,  which  ran  between  two  short  rows 
of  recently  built  shop-houses,  than  we  were  met  by 
a  dozen  children,  boys  and  girls  of  from  six  to  four- 
teen, indulging  in  lively  sports  with  as  much  noLse 
as  their  uncontrolled  spirit  of  playfulness  admitted. 
Two  .  of  them  were  sending  up  a  kite,  four  were 
throwing  balls,  and  the  rest  were  playing  marbles.  I 
noticed  a  big  boy,  apparently  about  fifteen,  sitting 
upon  a  piece  of  timber,  reading  a  book.  Having 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  I  found  it  was  one  of  the 
railway  novel  collection. 

"  Do  you  like  that  book  ? "  I  took  leave  to  ask, 
gently  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Yes  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  short  answer. 

''  It  is  a  novel,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  read  such  a  book  on 
the  Lord's  Day?"  I  asked,  in  as  kind  a  tone  as  I 
could  command. 

The  boy  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with  crossness.  Then  turning 
his  eyes  upon  the  book  again,  he  continued  his  read- 
ing, without  giving  me  an  answer.  I  put  a  few  other 
questions  to  him,  but  in  vain.  My  question  had 
rendered  him  dimib  as  the  grave. 

"  I  believe,"  Mr.  Overdale  said  to  me,  "  the  people 
of  this  place  like  their  Sunday  license  so  well,  that  to 
touch  it  woxdd  be  very  much  the  same  as'  touching 
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the  apple  of  the  eye.  The  poor  boy  apparently  has 
never  known  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  Sunday.  I 
wonder  whether  he  ever  went  to  church." 

My  attention  was  then  drawn  to  a  servant  girl, 
who,  with  a  basket  from  which  a  leg  of  mutton 
was  protruding,  came  out  of  a  butcher's  shop, 
which  was  open  just  as  it  would  be  on  a  common 
week-day. 

"  It  seems  there  are  no  police  here  either,"  I 
observed. 

"Why,  what  would  be  the  use  of  police  in  this 
matter?"  Mr.  Overdale  replied.  "  Th6  policeman 
might  compel  the  butcher  to  put  up  his  shutters, 
but  he  could  not  prevent  him  from  selling  his  meat. 
The  people  would  still  know  very  well  where  to  get 
their  joints  and  chops  on  Sunday." 

While  Mr.  Overdale  said  these  words,  the  butcher, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  a  long  white  apron 
down  to  his  ancles,  came  out  to  the  door. 

"Fine  day  this,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  kind 
tone,  as  though  we  had  known  each  other  for  years. 

"  Beautiful,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  surprised,  to  see 
you  shut  up  in  your  house.  It  is  such  a  luxury  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  country." 

"  Oh,  it  is ;  but  you  see  I  can't  get  away  from  my 
shop  tiU  noon.  People  sleep  so  dreadfully  long  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  come  so  late  to  make  their 
purchases." 
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**  What  is  the  general  hour  ior  nsiiig  here  on  Sim- 
day  moming  ?"  I  asked  saicasticaDj.    "- Ten  V 

**  Well,  I  think  that's  aboat  it  And  then  it  takes 
till  eleven,  sometimes  till  twelve,  to  get  bieakfiBbst 
It  is  a  bore  and  bother  to  ns  shopkeepeia  Bat  it 
can  t  be  helped.  It  is  pnbUc  opinion,  sir,  and  nobody 
need  go  against  that" 

"Well,  but  it  is  unlawful,"  I  observed.  "It  is 
against  human  as  weU  as  divine  law  to  buy  and  sell 
on  Sunday,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Well,  it  is ;  but  you  see,  where  everybody  breaks 
the  law,  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  keep  it" 

"But  don't  the  police  interfere?"  Mr.  Overdale 
asked 

The  butcher  smiled  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
full-moon  face. 

"  Ah,  the  police,"  he  replied.  "  I  suppose  you 
don't  know  what  the  police  in  ,the  country  means. 
A  policeman  is  just  the  himible  servant  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  the  great  people  of  the  place. 
Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Price,  who  lives  in  that 
splendid  villa  you  see  up  yonder  on  the  top  of  the 
hilL  Why,  he  is  the  first  magistrate  in  the  district ; 
but  alert  as  he  is  during  the  week,  he  is  lazy  on 
Sundays.  He  sleeps  awfully  long.  I  don't  believe 
he  and  his  family  rise  before  noon.  Then  friends 
often  come  unexpectedly  on  a  visit,  and  on  a  sudden 
a  joint  is  wanted,  or  some  steaks,  or  a  dozen  or  so  of 
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cutlets.  Now  you  see,  while  the  mistress  orders  the 
servant  to  run  down  to  me  as  quick  as  she  can,  the 
master  can't  very  well  order  the  policeman  to  see 
to  my  shop  being  shut,  that  not  even  so  much  as 
a  sausage  be  carried  out  of  it.  That  wouldn't  do 
at  all,  sir :  and  least  of  aU  on  the  part  of  a  magis- 
trate." 

The  talkative  butcher  laughed  heartily  after  this 
discharge  of  his  humour. 

"  And  it's  the  same,"  he  continued,  "  with  all  the 
great  folks  who  live  up  the  hill.  We  must  all  wait 
upon  their  orders — ^the  grocer,  the  baker,  the  dairy- 
man, and  myself." 

"  But  couldn't  you  shopkeepers  agree  together  not 
to  sell  on  Sundays  ?"  I  asked.  "  Suppose  your  shops 
were  shut,  what  could  the  '  great  folks*'  as  you  call 
them,  do  against  it?" 

"  Oh ! "  the  butcher  answered,  assuming  an  ex- 
pression of  mock  horror.  "  Oh,  sir,  that's  conspiracy! 
We  dare  not  attempt  it,  sir.  You  see,  we  have  settled 
down  here  relying  upon  the  favour  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  have  built  our  houses  on  that  under- 
standing, and  we  could  not  exist  but  for  their  good 
will  Now  you  see,  if  we  were  to  wage  war  with 
them  on  Sunday,  they  would  conspire  to  make  mince- 
meat of  us,  which  of  .course  would  cause  them  a  little 
inconvenience ;  but  they  might  easily  manage  by  some 
arrangement  to  get  their  provisions  from  town." 
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"  Dear  me,  what  a  state  of  things  this  is,"  I  said 
to  Mr.  Overdale  as  we  were  proceeding  along ;  "  we 
liave  surely  got  into  heathendom-" 

"It  ia  simply  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
no  place  of  worship  here,"  was  the  answer.  A  Sun- 
day without  a  church  is  like  a  house  without  in- 
habitants. It  decays  and  goes  to  waste  more  and 
more,  till  at  length  it  collapses  into  mere  dust  and 
rubbish." 

We  passed  the  grocer's.  A  good-looking  woman, 
evidently  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was  just  directing 
her  boy,  who,  with  a  large,  well-filled  bag  on  his  back, 
was  about  to  start  off  towards  the  hilL" 

"  Eather  a  heavy  burden  for  one  to  carry  on  the 
Day  of  Best,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Overdale  said  to  her,  in  a 
kind,  compassionate  voice. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is,  rather,". she  answered  in  the  same 
tone,  "  and  more  especially  as  he  has  to  carry  it  up 
to  the  very  top  of  the  hilL  On  week-days  he  takes 
it  up  on  horse-back ;  but  on  Sundays  the  quantities 
are  not  nearly  so  large,  and  there  being  but  a  few 
houses  to  caU  at,  it  is  scarcely  worth  whOe  to  take 
the  horse  out  of  the  field.  And  besides,  the  animal 
really  needs  the  rest  of  one  day  out  of  seven,  for 
it  has  to  trot  up  and  down  the  hills  all  the  other 
days  in  the  week.  So*  we  drive  it  away  into  the 
meadow  on  Saturday  evening,  and  leave  it  there  till 
Monday  morning." 
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"I  should  almost  say  you  deal  more  mercifully 
with  your  horse  than  with  your  boy,"  I  observed, 
tiying  to  assume  as  kind  a  smile  as  the  muscles  of 
my  face  were  capable  of  forming.  It  cost  me  some 
difficulty  though,  for  I  thought  the  subject  anything 
but  one  to  smile  at.  Fortunately  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  she  took  the  thing  quite  good  humouredly, 
and  said : 

"  Ah,  well,  sir,  there  is  some  truth  in  that ;  but  the 
boy  is  specially  paid  for  it,  you  see;  and  money 
sweetens  work,  as  the  proverb  says." 

"  But  do  you  believe  it  is  right  to  induce  a  servant 
to  work  for  money  on  the  Lord's  Day  ? "  I  asked. 

A  stem  expression  at  once  passed  over  the  woman's 
face,  and  I  expected  nothing  short  of  an  outburst  of 
anger.  But  I  was  mistaken.  It  was  not  the  expres- 
sion of  resentment,  but  of  a  stricken  conscience. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  right,"  she  answered, 
"  and  I  often  speak  about  it  to  my  husband ;  for  I 
wasn't  brought  up  in  this  sort  of  way,  sir.  My 
parents  were  respectable  people,  who  went  regularly 
to  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  would  not  for  aU 
the  silver  and  gold  in  the  world  have  broken  the 
Lord's  Day.  Nor  is  my  good  husband  one  of  those 
folks  who  don't  care  about  religion.  He  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  we  could  shut  the  shop  on  Sunday, 
as  respectable  tradesmen  do  elsewhere.  But  it  cannot 
be  done.     The  people  here  about  will  have  the  shops 
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"  You  see,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Overdale,  while  we  con- 
tinued our  walk,  "  this  is  the  day  for  making  calls  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  have  no  doubt  many  a  sump- 
tuous and  merry  dinner-party  is  given  here  on  Sun- 
days." 

As  Mrs.  TuUoch  lived  a  good  bit  up  the  hiU,  and 
as  our  way  now  began  to  ascend,  we  stepped  on 
slowly.  We  were  overtaken  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
from  his  light  summer  dress  and  broad-brinmied 
straw  hat,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  inhabitants. 
While  walking  on  by  his  side  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
entering  into  conversation  with  Hm,  which  having 
been  commenced  by  remarking  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  soon  turned  upon  the  charms  of  the  scenery 
and  the  pretty  situation  of  the  place. 

^'  I  suppose  you  reside  here,"  I  said. 

"  I  do.  That  white  house  you  see  on  the  hill  peep- 
ing out  between  the  large  beeches  is  mine." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  villa  which,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  a  distance,  seemed  very  pretty, 
and  must  have  commanded  a  splendid  view  down 
the  valley. 

"Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  here?"  he 
asked. 

"  It  is ;  and  to  teU  you  the  truth,  I  am  amazed  to 
find  that  you  make  so  little  difference  here  between 
a  week-day  and  a  Sunday." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile.    "  We 
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are  quite  children  of  nature  here.  To  us  all  the  days 
that  Heaven  allows  are  alike.  Since  we  have  no 
church  of  hrick  and  mortar,  we  worship  the  Creator 
in  the  great  temple  He  himself  has  made.  And  since 
nobody  comes  to  call  us  together  to  worship  him  on 
any  special  day,  we  worship  him  every  day.  Or 
perhaps,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  smile — "  perhaps 
we  don't  worship  Him  at  aU.     The knows." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  the  latter  explanation  is 
the  correct  one,"  I  answered.  "As  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  from  the  people  in  the  village,  this  seems 
to  be  a  day  for  selling  and  buying, — for  working  and 
toiling  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  for  sleeping, 
eating,  drinking,  and  walking  on  the  top." 

"  Just  so,"  he  answered,  in  a  gay  tone ;  "  and  when 
those  who  are  now  labouring  and  toiling  will  have 
earned  enough  to  build  for  themselves  houses  on  the 
top,  others  will  come  in  to  work  for  them  at  the 
bottom.     And  thus  matters  will  go  on  to  the  end." 

"You  seem  to  think  very  lightly  of  it,"  I  said, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  now  living  on 
the  top  will  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  answer  certain 
questions  which  will  one  .day  be  put  to  them  by  a 
Judge  whose  throne  is  higher  than  all  the  hills.  For 
they  not  only  desecrate  the  Lord's  Day  themselves, 
but  induce  the  people  at  the  bottom  to  do  the  same." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean !"  he  exclaimed, 
lightly.    "  You  want  us  to  sleep  a  little  shorter  time, 
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to  eat  a  little  less,  to  keep  at  home  a  little  more,  to 
see  nobody,  and  to  read  no  books.  But,  my  dear  sir, 
how  in  all  the  world  could  we  get  through  the  day 
then  ?  We  are  not  made  of  pipe-clay,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  on  the  same  spot  from  simiise  to 
sunset  reading  the  Bible." 

"  Of  course  not.  But  since,  as  you  yourseK  ob- 
served, the  people  on  the  top  are  so  well  ofif  that 
they  need  not  work  on  Sunday  like  those  at  the 
bottom,  I  wonder  they  have  not  thought  of  building 
a  place  of  worship,  and  providing  a  clergyman  to 
minister  to  them  in  health  and  sickness.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  people  at  the  bottom  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  this,  provided  it  would  return  to  them 
the  day  of  rest  which  they  surely  have  a  right  to." 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  but  that  that  would  be  a  good 
thing,"  he  answered,  in  a  less  jesting  tone  than  he 
had  used  before;  "but  the  man  has  not  yet  been 
found  to  make  the  start.  But  as  you  seem  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  you  might  try  it ;  and  if 
you  do  provide  us  with  a  nice  church  and  a  good 
preacher,  you  may  be  sure  of  finding  me  there  regu- 
larly every  Sunday." 

As  he  said  these  words  we  arrived  at  a  road  which 
turned  off  to  the  left,  and  evidently  led  up  to  his 
house. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  I  keep  you  to  your  word. 
But  will  you  also  contribute  ?" 
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"  I  will     Good-day  to  you." 

We  continued  our  road,  and  soon  reached  Mrs. 
Tulloch's  gate.  The  servant  who  opened  it  was  very 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Overdale,  whom  she  knew  as  a  Mend 
of  her  mistress.  She  told  us  that  Mrs.  TuUoch  had 
had  a  presentiment  this  morning  that  Mr.  Overdale 
would  come,  but  when  it  grew  so  late  she  had  given 
up  hope,  but  she  would  only  be  all  the  more  agreeably 
surprised  now. 

"  That  comes  of  your  long  conversations  with  the 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,"  Mr.  Overdale  said 
to  me,  pushing  my  elbow.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  who 
can  tell  what  good  may  result  from  them  ?" 

Good  old  Mrs.  TuUoch,  a  genuine  specimen  of 
pure,  unmixed  Scotch  character,  received  us  with 
enthusiasm,  just  as  though  we  had  been  her  children. 
As  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  seat,  she  ordered 
Peggie,  her  amanuensis  and  factotum,  to  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  us  comfortable.  It  was 
her  custom  to  have  only  a  cold  dinner  on  Sunday, 
which  might  be  served  up  at  any  moment;  and  as 
she  supposed  we  were  a  little  tired,  she  would  at 
once  help  us  to  recover  ourselves  by  what  her  larder 
afforded. 

To  this  Mr.  Overdale  said  that,  so  far  as  regarded 
himself — and  he  had  no  doubt  that  I  agreed  with 
him — ^there  was  no  necessity  for  making  any  hurry 
about  dinner,  since  we  had  breakfasted  rather  late. 
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and  taken  our  walk  very  leisurely.  So  he  suggested 
that  we  should  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  religious  exer- 
cises, which  he  supposed  would  be  welcome  to  us  all, 
since  we  had  no  opportunity  of  going  to  church.  Mrs. 
Tulloch's  face,  and  Peggie's  also,  brightened  up  at 
this  proposal,  and  the  latter  at  once  stepped  to  a 
bookcase  which  was  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  From 
it  she  produced  Bibles  and  hymn-books  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  The  service,  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Overdale,  secured  us  a  really  blessed  hour,  which 
was  aU.  the  more  enjoyed  by  me,  as  I  had  given  up 
liope  of  engaging  in  anything  of  the  kind  on  this 
"  unprofitable  Sunday." 

While  we  sat  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Tulloch  told  us  all 
we  desired  to  know  about  the  place.  "  There  was," 
she  believed,  "  no  spot  in  the  world  which  was  more 
worldly-minded  than  this.  Not  that  it  was  exactly 
what  is  called  an  immoral  place.  On  the  contrary, 
an  appearance  of  respectability  was  kept  up  in  every- 
thing. But  behind  this  decorous  screen  the  god  of 
this  world  was  constantly  worshipped.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  rather  wealthy 
people.  She  believed  more  money  was  spent  on 
dinner  and  dancing  parties  in  this  little  place  than  in 
any  town  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  on  Sundays  the 
number  of  guests  and  visitors  that  came  swarming  to 
it  was  something  astonishing.  Hitherto,  as  she  had 
already  observed,  everything  was  kept  within  the 
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limits  of  what  the  world  calls  decency ;  but  she  much 
feared  that,  if  matters  continued  much  longer  as  they 
were,  the  boundaiy  would  be  overstepped.     There 
was  no  public  school,  and  the  children,  especially  of 
the  artisans  and  tradespeople,  were  growing  up  in  a 
thoroughly  bad  spirit,  and  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
excesses  from  which  their  parents  were  preserved. 
She  had  no  doubt  a  home  missionary  might  do  an 
immense  deal  of  good  here  by  visiting  the  families 
and  by  holding  a  Scripture-reading  meeting  once  or 
twice  a  week,  though  it  might  be  difficult  for  him  to 
find  a  suitable  room.     But  even  if  he  should  succeed 
in  this,  he  would,  in  her  opinion,  not  be  able  to  take 
the  evil  by  the  root,  for  it  did  not  so  much  lie  with 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  as  with  the  rich  people 
on  the  hill ;  and  these,  of  course,  would  not  be  acces- 
sible to  him.     The  one  thing  which  was  needed  above 
all  others  was  a  church,  with  a  good,  faithful,  zealous 
clergyman.     She  was  quite  assured,  too,  that  such  a 
man  would  be  warmly  welcomed  even  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wealthy  people,  for  most  of  them — and 
she  knew  it  for  certain — secretly  disliked  the  present 
state  of  things.     They  could  do  little  towards  improv- 
ing them,  however,  as  long  as  there  was  no  public 
worship  on  the  Sundays,  and  so  long  as  there  was 
not  a  man  who  from  his  position  in  society  was 
entitled  to  act  the  part  of  a  reformer.    She  had  often 
prayed  to  God  to  send  such  a  man  to  the  place,  that 
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through  him  a  church  might  be  formed ;  hut  as  she 
had  little  influence  and  was  compelled  to  keep  at 
home,  she  was  not  able  to  do  anything  more  than 
pray.  But  if  contributions  were  desired,  she  would 
be  most  happy  to  give  her  mite,  and  would  also  try 
to  obtain  help  from  friends  with  whom  she  was  in 
correspondence." 

When  returning  home  after  tea,  we  conversed  about 
the  spiritual  wants  of  Eosemount,  and  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  till,  with  God's 
help,  we  had  provided  that  truly  poor  place  with  the 
best  of  all  treasures — the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  how  we  were 
enabled  to  give  the  matter  a  start.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  after  a  great  deal  of  canvassing  in  town  and 
holding  of  meetings  with  clergymen  and  influential 
Christians,  a^d  printing  of  circSars,  we  at  length  got 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  commence  receiving  contribu- 
tions. It  was  deemed  proper  that  the  place  itself 
should  be  visited  first.  So,  one  afternoon  Mr.  Over- 
dale  and  myself  drove  to  Eosemount  and  went 
straight  up  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman  we  had 
met  on  the  road,  who  had  promised  to  give  us  a 
contribution.  Mrs.  Tulloch,  from  the  description  we 
had  given  her,  had  told  us  that  his  name  was  Mr. 
MUford,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  inha- 
bitants. 
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"  Now,  sir,  we  come  to  remind  you  of  your  kind 
promise,"  I  said  to  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — 1  daresay  I  have  seen  you 
before — ^but  1  really  do  not  quite  recollect " 

I  helped  him  by  a  hint  or  two,  and  soon  he  remem- 
bered the  conversation  during  our  walk  up  the  hill. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,"  he  exclaimed,  merrily.  "  Well, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

I  told  him  of  our  proceedings,  and  showed  him  our 
circulars. 

"  Excellent,"  he  said.     "  And  where  is  your  list  ?" 

I  handed  him  the  paper. 

"  What !  Am  I  to  sign  first  ?" 
Of  course,  you  were  the  first  to  promise." 
You  have  caught  me  there,"  he  answered,  cheer- 
fully; and  taking  a  pen,  put  down  his  name  for 
J6500.  Then  taking  a  slip  of  paper,  he  made  out  a 
list  of  those  most  likely  to  give,  and  directed  us 
^where  to  go  next. 

Before  twelve  months  elapsed  Eosemount  had  a 
church,  and  an  excellent  pastor.  And  if  henceforth 
you  visit  that  place  on  Sunday  you  will  find  all  the 
shops  closed,  and  the  stable- yard  of  the  public-house 
almost  empty. 

"That  'unprofitable  Sunday,'"  Mr.  Overdale  one 
day  said  to  me,  "was,  after  aU,  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  in  our  life." 


u 
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THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  CEIPPLE  GIEL 

IN  A  BACK  STEEET. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  bUnd,  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  single  man  or  woman  in  Glasgow 
who  has  not  seen  a  sparrow.  Nor  do  I  believe  there 
is  one  individual  in  it  who  does  not  know  that  he  is 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  But  whether 
they,  on  seeing  a  sparrow,  realise  that  the  fact  of 
their  being  of  more  value  than  it  is  a  groimd  for 
them  "not  to  fear,"  is  a  question  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer.  Yet  that  is  not  only  a  truth, 
but  a  glorious  truth,  to  those  who  can  see  things 
through  the  eye  of  faith.  To  the  eye  of  the  natural 
man,  a  sparrow,  when  struck  by  a  stone,  seems  to 
fall  to  the  ground  through  mere  accident,  and,  on 
witnessing  it,  he  is  prone  to  think  that  he  himself 
may  one  day  fall  through  some  similar  cause — ^that 
he  is,  in  fact,  every  moment  liable  to  be  hurt  or 
killed  by  accident.     But  the  man  who  has  learnt  to 
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look  at  things  through  faith,  wh.en  he  sees  a  sparrow 
fall,  knows  that  this  does  not  happen  without  the 
knowledge  and  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  who  can 
never  be  other  than  wise  and  good;  and  drawing 
his  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  he4s  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows,  he  knows  that,  if  he  should  also 
happen  to  fall  to  the  ground  one  day,  it  must  be 
for  wise  and  good  reasons.  And  this  conviction,  of 
course,  is  to  him  a  perfectly  sufficient  ground  not  to 
fear  but  to  feel  at  peace,  hoping  in  his  God  even 
in  the  midst  of  this  world,  so  full  of  what  are  called 
"  accidents." 

I  have  said  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  there  are 
many  people,  in  Glasgow  who,  through  faith,  know 
this  truth;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  Maggie 
Brewster,  who  lived  in  a  back  street  near  the  Tron- 
gate  some  years  ago,  did  not  know  it.  One  morning, 
in  passing  along  the  side  of  the  mill,  she  fell  through 
a  trap-door  into  a  cellar,  and  broke  her  leg.  Ifc  was 
a  "  shocking  accident,"  as  everybody  said,  "  and  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  Allan  Macpherson, 
who  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the  bolt"  And  so  cried 
poor  Maggie  herself  as  she  was  being  conveyed  to 
the  hospital,  moaning  with  pain.  She  suffered  a 
great  deal,  poor  thing,  and  though  her  life  was 
saved,  she  became  a  cripple,  and  was  unfit  for  work. 
As  she  had  always  been  an  honest  and  industrious 
girl,  and  owed  her  misfortime  to  the  negligence  of 
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one  of  the  servants  of  the  firm,  she  was  allowed  a 
pension,  which  enabled  her  to  support  herself  and 
her  aged  mother  as  she  had  done  before. 

So  Maggie  returned  home  to  go  to  the  mill  no 
more,  but  to  rest  and  repose  all  her  life  long.  She 
soon  got  accustomed  to  her  crutch,  and  could  keep 
her  mother  company  day  and  night ;  and  indeed  her 
mother  would  often  say  to  her  that  she  should  not, 
after  all,  owe  a  grudge  to  Allan,  but  rather  thank  hini 
for  having  procured  her  such  a  happy  and  easy  life. 
But  Maggie  would  answer  that,  though  she  did  not 
owe  Allan  a  grudge,  and  had  forgiven  him  long  since, 
yet  she  could  not  thank  him  either,  for  she  would 
much  rather  skip  along  to  the  mill  like  a  bird  than 
go  halt  through  life  like  a  wounded  hare ;  that  life 
had  become  rather  tedious  to  her,  as  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  be  busy  through  the  day,  and 
that  she  wished  very  much  for  something  to  fill  up 
the  long  dreary  hours.  It  is  true,  that  being  a  clever 
seamstress,  she  would  often  sew  for  friends  or  neigh- 
bours, but  as  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
money  thus  earned,  and  which  was  accumulating 
every  month  in  the  savings'  bank,  she  took  very 
little  interest  in  this  work,  which  besides  was  rather 
dull  and  monotonous  for  her  taste.  At  least,  she 
was  under  no  pressure  to  do  it,  and  would  often,  in 
fine  weather,  throw  needle  and  thread  into  a  comer, 
and  hobble  out  to  the  door,  where  she  would  stand 
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leaning  on  her  crutch,  looking  at  the  people  in  the 
street,  or  observing  the  sparrows  picking  up  crumbs 
of  bread,  without,  however,  understanding  the  im- 
portant lesson  which  she  might  have  learned  from 
those  little  creatures. 

Now  it  happened  one  day,  that  when  she  was  thus 
standing  in  the  doorway,  a  man,  whom  she  knew  by 
sight  as  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  neighboui-hood, 
approached  her  with  a  kind  expression  of  face,  and 
asked  whether  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  cripple 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Maggie  answered  that  she 
had  not,  but  that  she  would  go  and  ask  her  mother 
about  him,  for  that  she  was  much  better  acquainted 
with  this  quarter,  and  knew  almost  all  the  people  in 
it,  both  young  and  old.  The  man  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile,  saying  that  she  need  not  take  that  trouble, 
as  he  was  almost  certain  her  mother  did  not  know 
the  person,  for  if  she  did,  she  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  told  her  about  him.  The  stranger  added 
that  he  had  not  put  his  question  to  ascertain  from 
her  the  man's  address,  since  he  had  been  long  dead, 
and  was  most  likely  in  heaven,  but  he  thought  that 
as  his  story  was  very  remarkable,  she  might  perhaps 
like  to  know  it,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  her  a 
little  book,  from  which  she  would  learn  all  about  it. 
Thereupon  he  produced,  from  a  bag  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  a  little  volume  with  a  yellow  cover. 
Maggie  thought  that  it  must  be  a  nice  story  that  was 
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contained  in  such  a  pretty-looking  book,  and  that  she 
might  as  well  spend  a  penny  upon  it,  the  more, so  as, 
after  having  turned  over  some  of  the  leaves,  she 
noticed  that  it  was  printed  in  clear  type,  much 
clearer,  at  any  rate,  than  were  the  songs  which  she 
would  sometimes  buy  from  the  singing  beggars. 
Having  paid  the  man,  she  at  once  returned  to  the 
room,  and  sat  down  to  read  the  little  book  to  herself 
and  her  mother.  They  learnt  with  great  pleasure 
the  story  of  the  lame  man  who  sat  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  cured  by  Peter  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  enjoyed  it  all  the  more, 
of  course,  that  it  was  quite  new  to  them,  and  though 
they  could  not  exactly  tell  where  Jerusalem  was,  nor 
who  Peter  and  John  were,  yet  from  hearsay  they 
knew  this  much,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  "  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour."  But  what  struck  Maggie  most 
was  an  observation  which  she  read  in  the  little  book 
— "that  God  sometimes  allowed  people  to  become 
cripples  just  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  running 
fast  to  hell,  and  to  bring  them  on  the  way  to  heaven, 
to  which  a  cripple,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
may  run  as  quickly  as  one  possessed  of  the  soundest 
legs;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  poor  lame  man  at 
Jerusalem,  supposing  he  had  been  born  with  strong 
limbs,  might  have  walked  through  this  world  without 
caring  about  Christ  and  'his  salvation,  whereas  his 
crippled  state,  while  it  prevented  him  from  running 
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fax  into  sin,  kept  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  need  and 
dependence  upon  God  which  made  him  fit  for  receiv- 
ing help  from  Christ,  and  thus  bringing  him  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  his  Saviour."  These 
words  often  recurred  to  Maggie,  and  it  would  some- 
times strike  her  that  perhaps  there  might  have  been 
some  similar  reason  why  God  had  allowed  her  to 
fall  down  the  trap-door,  for  though  it  had  happened 
through  Allan  Macpherson's  fault,  yet  she  felt  that 
God  must  have  allowed  it,  else  it  could  not  have 
happened  at  all 

Some  days  later  she  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
when,  much  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  the  man  with 
the  bag  coming  up  to  her  again.  She  told  him  with 
a  smile  that  if  he  now  questioned  her  about  the 
cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  she  would  be  able  to 
give  him  a  better  answer. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  I 
should  like  to  put  another  question,  if  you  would 
kindly  permit  me  to  do  so." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Maggie,  smiling  witli 
pleasure.  She  expected,  from  the  pleasant-looking 
face  of  the  man,  that  it  would  be  some  curious  and 
diverting  question. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  school  at  Berea  ?"  the 
man  asked. 

"  Where  ?"  said  Maggie,  shutting  her  left  eye,  and 
staring  the  man  in  the  face  with  her  right  one. 
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"  Oh,  I  see,  you  have  never  been  there,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  think  I  must  sell  you  another  little 
book,  which  will  teU  you  aU  about  it.  You  will  lind 
that  the  people  of  Berea  were  very  remarkable  folks, 
from  whom  we  may  learn  a  great  deal" 

The  little  book  which  Maggie  bought  this  time 
bore  the  quaint  title,  "  Have  you  been  to  school  at 
Berea?"  She  and  her  mother  read  it  with  great 
pleasura  After  having  told  how  Paul  and  Silas 
preached,  first  in  Thessalonica  and  then  in  Berea, 
and  how  they  fared  at  those  places,  the  writer  showed 
the  great  importance  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  and 
earnestly  advised  everyone  who  was  able  to  read  to 
provide  himself  with  a  Bible,  and  not  only  to  read  it 
but  to  study  it  daily,  because  it  would  clear  away  all 
the  wrong  notions  which  we  ignorant  and  sinful 
beings  are  so  apt  to  entertain  about  the  highest  con- 
cerns of  life.  A  short  list  of  the  prices  of  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  was  added  at  the  end,  and  Maggie, 
upon  noticing  that  the  sums  mentioned  were  not  so 
very  large  but  that  she  could  easily  afford  to  pay  for 
one  at  even  the  highest  price,  resolved  to  make  her 
mother  a  present  of  a  large-type  Bible,  and  to  buy 
one  in  smaU  type  for  herself.  No  sooner  had  the 
man  with  the  bag  made  his  appearance  the  next  time 
than  she  gave  him  an  order  for  the  two  books.  He 
did  not  fail  to  bring  them  the  following  day,  adding 
that  these  were  the  school-books  which  were  used  at 
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the  Berea  School,  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  learn 
the  lessons  which  they  contained;  that  most  likely 
she  would  meet  with  some  things  in  them  which  she 
would  not  understand  at  first,  but  that  she  should 
read  on^  praying  God  to  give  her  imderstanding ;  and 
he  assured  her  that  the  more  she  read  in  them  the 
more  matters  would  clear  up  to  her,  tOl  at  length  she 
would  see  so  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  things 
that  she  would  feel  like  a  poor  pilgrim  who  had 
unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  a  bag  full  of  diamonds 
and  jewels  on  his  weary  way. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  company  of  tourists  w;ho,  while 
stroUing  among  the  Bernese  Alps,  were  benighted. 
After  having  groped  in  the  dark  for  an  hour  or  more, 
they  resolved  to  spend  the  night  at  a  certain  spot 
where  they  felt  they  were  treading  on  soft  mossy 
soil,  although  the  darkness  prevented  them  from 
seeing  where  they  were.  As  they  were  young  and 
knew  little  of  the  cares  of  this  life,  they  entertained 
each  other  with  songs  and  merry  talk,  till  at  length 
the  one  after  the  other  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
grass  and  fell  asleep.  When,  a  few  hours  later,  the 
sun  rose  and  the  morning  breeze  awoke  them,  they 
discovered  with  horror  that  they  were  lying  only  a 
few  steps  from  a  vast  precipice,  and  that  they  had 
been  jesting,  and  singing,  and  sleeping  on  the  very 
brink  of  what  might  have  been  their  grave.  They 
started  up  almost  in  a  panic,  and  were  only  too  glad 
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to  see  the  way  to  quit  the  dangerous  spot  and  return 
to  their  comfortable  homes. 

The  sensations  which  must  have  agitated  the  minds 
of  these  people  somewhat  resembled  those  which 
passed  through  the  heart  of  Maggie,  when,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Gospel  sim  dispelled 
the  spiritual  darkness  which  had  hitherto  covered 
her  souL  It  became  clear  to  her  that  from  her 
childhood  she  had  been  walking  without  God  and 
Christ  in  this  world.  It  is  true,  she  had  never  giren 
herself  up  to  pursuits  which  were  injurious  to  her 
reputation  as  a  thoroughly  respectable  girl,  but  she 
now  perceived  with  alarm  that  the  things  to  which 
she  had  given  up  her  heart  were  none  the  less  utterly 
vain  and  incapable  of  preserving  her  from  perdition. 
It  makes  little  difference  in  the  end  whether  a  man 
eats  such  things  as  are  decidedly  poisonous  or  only 
such  as  contain  no  nutrition.  In  both  cases  death 
will  be  the  result.  Maggie  had  hitherto  known 
Jesus  from  hearsay,  she  had  heard  of  Him  as  a 
Saviour,  or  as  the  Saviour,  but  she  had  never  known 
Him  as  Iwr  Saviour.  In  fact,  the  term  "Saviour" 
had  been  to  her  only  a  grand  title  without  meaning, 
because  she  was  not  really  aware  of  any  danger  from 
which  she  needed  to  be  saved.  But  she  saw  that 
danger  now,  and  started  up  with  fright  to  take  her 
refuge  in  Christ,  whom  she  believed  not  only  to  have 
come  into  this  world  to  save  sinners  in  general,  but 
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also  herself  in  particular.  The  change  which  thus 
takes  place  in  a  man's  heart  is  frequently  a  short 
process.  Only  a  little  time  is  required  by  a  drowning 
man  to  catch  hold  of  the  hand  held  out  to  him.  At 
aU  events,  it  did  not  take  Maggie  long.  But  short  as 
such  a  process  is,  it  forms  the  first  page  of  a  new  and 
glorious  book  of  which  nobody  will  ever  read  the 
end. 

Maggie's  aged  mother  had  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  change  which  was  soon  noticeable  in 
her  daughter's  life  and  conversation.  The  good  old 
woman,  who  was  subject  to  a  nervous  infirmity  which 
caused  her  head  to  nod  mechanically  all  the  day  long, 
saw  no  reason  why  she  should  stop  nodding  her  head 
and  take  to  shaking  it  when  Maggie  suggested  that 
they  might  as  well  have  prayers  morning  and  evening, 
and  go  regularly  to  church  on  Sunday.  She  believed 
it  was  all  right  because  Maggie  thought  it  was,  for 
since  Maggie  had  become  her  constant  companion 
she  had  got  into  the  habit  of  allowing  her  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  to  act  for  her,  and  she  found  that  she 
had  not  by  any  means  suffered  through  this.  And, 
moreover,  she  was  quite  delighted  with  the  large  and 
neatly  bound  Bible  Maggie  had  made  her  a  present 
of.  It  is  true,  the  types,  though  very  large,  were  not 
large  enough  for  her  weak  eyesight;  but  she  was 
wonderfully  helped  by  the  use  of  a  gigantic  magni- 
fying glass,  set  in  a  brass  frame  of  four  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  with  a  mahogany  handle,  through  which 
Maggie  W6is  frightened  to  look,  as  she  always  felt  as 
though  the  letters  were  rising  out  of  the  book  into 
her  very  face.  Maggie  could  not  read  a  word  through 
it,  and  she  thought  that  it  must  have  been  some  such 
glass  of  which  Paul  spoke  when  he  wrote  of  the 
people  "  seeing  through  a  glass  darkly."  But  the 
good  old  woman  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  read  the 
beautiful  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with 
this  dioptric  instrument,  and  she  admitted  that  Maggie 
was  quite  right  in  saying  she  ought  to  look  to  Jesus 
for  help  and  salvation;  for  now  she  was  old  and 
weak,  and  weary  of  this  life,  and  nobody  could  make 
her  young  and  vigorous  again  save  Jesus,  who  had 
made  lame  people  to  walk  and  leap,  and  blind  people 
to  see,  and  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and 
had  Himself  risen  from  the  dead.  Formerly  she  had 
always  felt  a  shudder  pass  through  her  when  she 
thought  of  the  grave,  how  people  would  screw  her 
down  into  a  narrow  wooden  box,  and  how  the  grave- 
digger  would  make  a  deep,  dark  hole  in  the  ground 
to  put  her  in ;  but  now  she  could  think  with  calmness 
of  all  that,  because  she  had  no  doubt  that  Jesus  would 
raise  her  up  again  and  make  her  happy  with  aU  the 
good  people  who  had  believed  in  Him. 

To  Maggie  the  hours  were  not  nearly  so  long  and 
tedious  as  they  had  been.  She  took  more  pleasure  in 
sewing  than  formerly,  because  she  thought  she  might 
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now  find  an  object  in  it.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  devote  a  portion  of  her  money  to  buying  tracts 
and  Bibles  for  the  poor  people,  of  whom  there  were 
so  many  aU  round  about.  Accordingly  she  might 
often  have  been  seen  plying  her  needle  with  great 
energy.  But,  of  course,  the  close  sedentary  labour 
soon  wearied  her,  as  she  had  not  been  brought  up  to 
it,  and  hers  was  a  brisk,  active,  and  somewhat  restless 
nature.  So  she  would  often,  as  she  used  to  do,  throw 
her  material  on  the  table,  and  take  her  crutch  and 
hobble  to  the  door,  where  she  could  see  people  moving 
about  in  the  way  she  would  have  liked  to  do.  She 
now,  however,  looked  at  everything  that  was  going 
on  in  quite  a  different  light  from  what  she  had  for- 
merly done :  she  now  pitied  many  a  one  whom  for- 
merly she  would  have  envied,  and  many  things  now 
jnade  her  sorry  which  formerly  would  have  made  her 
glad. 

One  afternoon,  when  she  was  quietly  sitting  in  her 
room  busy  plying  her  needle,  she  heard  a  noise  of 
crying  and  quarrelling  among  the  people  in  the  street. 
She  went  to  the  door  and  saw  a  mob,  chiefly  boys 
and  girls,  laughing  at  a  drunken  man  and  mocking 
him.  Adults  ever  and  anon  came  between,  some  of 
whom  were  also  drunk,  and  very  soon  a  general  fight 
ensued,  which,  but  for  the  speedy  interference  of  the 
police,  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  some.  While 
Maggie  was  looking  at  this  sad  spectacle,  her  friend 
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who  sold  her  the  books  happened  to  pass,  and  taking 
his  stand  close  to  her,  he  waited  till  the  mob  should 
move,  and  clear  the  thoroughfare ;  now  and  again  he 
shook  liis  head  and  gave  utterance  to  his  indignation. 

"  Ay,"  Maggie  said,  "  these  are  evil  days,  sir." 

"  Surely  they  are,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  do  you 
know  what  we  ought  to  do  when  the  days  are  evil  ?" 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?" 

"  We  ought  to  redeem  the  time." 

Maggie  thereupon  candidly  confessed  that  she  did 
not  quite  understand  what  was  meant  by  redeeming 
the  time.  The  man  took  out  a  little  tract  from  his 
bag  and  requested  her  to  accept  of  it.  It  bore  the 
title,  "  Eedeeming  the  Time  because  the  Days  are 
Evil." 

She  walked  away  with  it  to  her  little  room,  and 
sat  down  to  read  it  at  once.  The  writer  began  by 
observing  that  evil  days  owed  their  origin  to  the 
circumstance  of  most  people  becoming  evil-doers; 
that  in  such  days  the  number  of  those  who  did  well 
was  comparatively  smaU,  and  that  to  them  it  ought 
consequently  to  be  a  serious  question,  how  to  do  as 
much  good  as  they  could,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evil  other  people  were  doing.  He  further  observed 
that  many  good  and  weU-intentioned  people  did  not 
do  nearly  so  much  good  as  they  might,  because  they 
did  not  make  a  good  division  of  their  time,  but  spent 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  a  way  which  might  have  been 
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turned  to  greater  account,  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
the  furtherance  of  God's  cause.  "  Time,'*  he  said,  "  is 
a  precious  article,  which  we  should  not  waste,  for  we 
can  never  get  back  what  we  have  lost  of  it.  Now  it 
often  happens  that  a  portion,  and  sometimes  even  a 
considerable  portion,  of  our  time  is  taken  up  by  occu- 
pations, or  by  habits,  which  if  not  exactly  bad,  are  at 
least  wholly  useless.  Some  people,  for  instance,  sleep 
eight  hours,  whereas  seven,  or  perhaps  even  six,  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  Some  sit  half-an-hour  longer  at 
their  meals  than  is  necessary,  or  may  be  foimd  for 
hours  at  their  windows  looking  into  the  street,  or 
standing  at  their  doors  gossiping  with  their  neigh- 
bours, thus  allowing  the  time  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  some  useful  object  to  pass  away  in 
idleness." 

Here  Maggie  took  a  pin  and  stuck  it  in  at  the 
passage,  as  she  thought  she  might  as  well  read  it 
over  again  another  time. 

'*  Some  people  also,"  the  writer  continued,  "  who 
have  an  aversion  to  idleness,  take  up  some  work  at 
random,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  time, 
and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  spare  hours,  and, 
though  the  work  thus  taken  up  may  be  good  enough 
in  itself,  yet  they  are  not  nearly  so  profitably  em- 
ployed as  they  would  have  been  had  they  selected 
work  more  answering  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and 
more  adapted  to  their  own  character  and  talents. 
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Many  a  young  man,  for  instance,  who  has  little  or 
no  talent  for  music  might  employ  the  time  which  he 
wastes  with  his  iiute  much  better  if  he  would  sit 
down  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  poor  invalid's  sick-bed, 
and  read  a  portion  of  God's  word  to  him ;  and  many 
a  young  girl  who  kills  precious  hours  in  writing  long 
silly  letters  to  friends,  or  in  sketching  indiflFerently 
would  be  much  more  useful  if  she  would  only  visit  a 
poor  family  or  take  a  tract  to  a  house  where  it  might 
be  read  with  a  blessing.  How  much  good  might  be 
done  if  people  who  have  allowed  such  portions  of 
their  time  to  be  occupied  in  frivolous  pursuits  would 
redeem  time  from  its  useless  employment  and  turn  it 
to  some  profitable  object !  How  many  poor  people, 
for  instance,  are  there  who  would  be  vastly  benefited 
if  some  one  would  but  devote  a  couple  of  hours  a 
week  to  teaching  them  to  read  their  Bibles  1  And 
how  many  poor  children  are  there  rambling  about 
the  streets,  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  and  a 
disgrace  to  society,  who  would  be  kept  away  from 
evil  and  turned  to  good  if  some  one  would  only  take 
care  of  them  for  an  hour  a  day,  and  give  them  some 
useful  instruction." 

Here  Maggie  stuck  another  pin  into  the  margin ; 
she  thought  it  would  be  as  well  for  her  to  read  these 
words  over  again  the  next  day;  she  felt  there  was 
something  in  them  worth  thinking  over. 

Not  many  days  had  elapsed  before  Maggie  one 
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morning  after  breakfast  asked  her  motlier  whether 
she  knew  lizzy  Duncan,  the  glazier's  wife.  Now 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  old  woman,  infirm 
though  she  was,  continued  to  keep  up  her  old  habit 
of  making  a  tour  three  times  a  week  through  the 
various  shops  in  the  street  to  buy  provisions.  These 
errands  at  the  same  time  served  the  purpose  to  her 
that  a  local  newspaper  does  to  others ;  they  kept  her 
cognizant  of  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood.  She 
was  sure  to  learn  at  the  butcher's  what  the  grocer 
did  not  tell  her,  or  to  learn  at  the  grocer's  what  she 
had  only  heard  darkly  mooted  at  the  baker's.  This 
was  the  reason  why  there  was  scarcely  an  individual 
in  the  neighbourhood  about  whose  person,  circum- 
stances, probable  prospects,  parents,  or  children,  she 
could  not  have  given  the  most  accurate  and  circum- 
stantial account.  So  with  her  usual  introductory 
phrase, "  Shouldn't  I,  chUd !"  she  told  her  daughter 
everything  she  wanted,  and  much  she  did  not  want 
to  know,  about  lizzy  Duncan ;  that  she  was  a  com- 
plete slattern,  who,  by  her  disorderly  habits  and 
disgraceful  conduct,  had  caused  her  husband  to  be- 
come a  drunkard,  and  her  children  to  be  little  else 
than  vagabonds;  that  it  was  really  a  pity  for  the 
poor  children,  who  were  fine  little  creatures,  espe- 
cially the  two  eldest,  Mary  and  Eachel,  of  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eleven  respectively.  When  upon 
this  Maggie  asked  her  mother  what  she  would  think 
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were  she  to  take  the  two  girlfi  an  hour  or  two  every 
day  to  teach  them  knitting  and  sewing,  the  old 
woman  answered  that  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  provided  she  took  them  to  the  back- 
green  first,  to  have  their  faces  and  hands  washed, 
and  their  hair  cSmbed. 

The  next  day,  therefore,  after  having  gone  through 
the  required  cleaning  process,  Mary  and  Eachel  were 
admitted  into  the  parlour,  and  were  seated  upon  two 
wooden  stools.  They  were  really  nice-looking  little 
girls,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  lovely  cheerful  eyes,  into 
which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look.  Maggie  gave  to  each 
a  knitting-needle  and  a  bit  of  thread,  and  showed 
them  the  first  move  in  the  noble  art  of  knitting 
stockings.  While  they  were  trying  to  get  up  to  the 
manipulation  of  it,  she  took  her  handiwork,  and  while 
plying  her  needle  told  them  a  nice  story.  The  two 
little  creatures  were  quite  delighted  with  their  occu- 
pation, which  had,  for  the  first  time  in  their  Kves,  led 
them  to  the  luxury  of  seeing  their  own  hands  and  each 
other's  faces  in  their  natural  hue.  They  also  disco- 
vered in  themselves  what  had  hitherto  been  a  talent 
wholly  unknown  to  them,  that  of  being  able  to  sit 
stni  for  two  hours  in  one  spot ;  and  they  liked  it  so 
well,  that  they  felt  rather  disappointed  when  Maggie 
told  them  that  their  time  was  up.  Next  day  they 
might  have  been  seen  an  hour  before  their  time 
lounging  about  the  cripple's  house,  and  watching  the 
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hour  wlien  they  would  be  expected  to  make  their 
appearance. 

But  perhaps  the  old  woman  was  most  of  aU  pleased. 
Every  five  minutes  she  would  place  herself  behind 
the  children,  and  with  her  big  glass  before  her  eyes 
would  stoop  down  over  them,  and  look  at  the  pro- 
gress they  were  making.  She  would  praise  their 
zeal,  encourage  them  with  cheerful  words,  and  gently 
stroke  their  hair.  Indeed,  she  was  so  delighted,  that 
next  week  she  suggested  to  Maggie  that  they  should 
take  the  children  in  the  forenoon  as  well  as  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  just  the  thing  Maggie  desired, 
but  she  had  expressly  abstained  from  suggesting  it, 
lest  her  little  school  should  be  a  trouble  to  the  old 
woman.  She  devoted  the  morning  hours  to  teaching 
the  children  reading  and  writing  with  a  pencil  on  a 
slate.  She  would  also,  weather  permitting,  go  with 
them  into  the  back-yard  for  half  an  hour  to  have  a 
game  at  balls,  or  allow  them  to  skip  with  a  rope. 
And  the  neighbours  whose  back-windows  opened 
into  the  yard,  on  seeing  this  happy  little  company, 
found  it  very  nice,  and  doubtless  some  mothers  would 
say  to  themselves,  "  I  wish  my  little  girls  were 
there  too." 

At  length  one  of  these  women  expressed  her  wish ; 
but  Maggie  declined,  because  the  girl  was  already 
attending  a  school,  and  her  parents,  although  they 
had  to  struggle  hard  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  were 
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yet  able  to  pay  for  her.  But  Maggie's  parlour  was 
quite  large  enough  to  afford  accommodation  for  ten 
girls,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  had  that  number. 
Yet  she  was  very  particular  in  selecting  them.  She 
only  took  such  girls  as  were  really  abandoned  or  ne- 
glected by  their  parents — such  girls,  in  fact,  as  would 
otherwise  have  been  sure  to  ramble  about  in  idleness 
if  she  had  not  taken  them. 

It  is  well  known  how  similar  charitable  schools  are 
usually  conducted.  Nor  was  there  anything  in 
Maggie's  way  of  conducting  her  little  school  contrary 
to  the  general  custom.  She  had  never  had  any  in- 
struction as  a  schoolmistress,  but  her  common-sense 
led  her  generally  into  the  best  way  to  keep  her  pupils 
usefully  and  agreeably  occupied.  What  she  chiefly 
aimed  at  was  to  enable  them  to  read  their  Bible  well, 
to  mend  their  own  clothes,  and  to  find  the  way  of 
salvation,  if  they  should  desire  to  walk  in  it  She 
succeeded  on  the  whole  very  well  in  accomplishing 
these  objects.  As  soon  as  she  deemed  a  girl  fit  for 
going  into  service,  she  tried  to  find  a  situation  for  her. 
Her  pupils  turned  out  good,  respectable  servants,  and 
some  of  them  became  truly  Christian  women. 

Of  course  some  expenses  were  connected  with  this 
work,  and  more  especially  that  Maggie  was  not  spar- 
ing in  giving  Bibles,  tracts,  and  little  religious  books 
to  the  children  as  rewards  for  good  conduct.  To  meet 
these  expenses  she  continued  to  sew  for  people,  and 
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in  tliis  work  she  was  soon  materially  aided  by  her 
eldest  and  most  advanced  pupils,  who  in  this  way 
combined  exercise  for  themselves  with  usefulness  for 
their  teacher.  The  profits  soon  became  so  ample  that 
she  was  also  able  to  give  the  children  a  hearty  dinner 
now  and  then. 

Six  years  passed  in  this  way  when  her  aged  mother 
died.  This  was  a  great  losa  The  good  old  woman 
had  till  her  last  iUness  been  an  untiring  and  faithful 
help  to  her  daughter. 

"  Maggie,"  she  said,  the  day  before  she  died,  "  I  am 
going  to  my  heavenly  home,  and  must  leave  you 
behind.  But  we'U  meet  again  soon,  for  Jesus  has 
said  that  He  will  draw  us  aU  unto  Him.  So  don't 
cry,  my  dear,  but  be  consoled.  I  know  your  work  is 
too  much  for  you  alone,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
whom  to  take  as  a  help ;  but  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  loves  the  children,  and  would  speak  to  them  of 
good,  and  cook  your  dinner,  and  make  your  bed  for 
you.  But  I'll  tell  you  whom  you  might  try — Mary 
Duncan.  She  was  our  first  girl,  with  her  sister  Eachel, 
and  we  never  had  a  better  than  her." 

Maggie  could  not  answer  for  sobbing.  But  wheo 
her  mother  was  buried  she  sent  for  Mary,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  a  servant  in  a  grocer's.  Mary 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  proposal 

"  But  what  wages  do  you  expect  ?"  Maggie  asked. 
"  You  know  I  am  not  so  rich  as  the  grocer." 
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Mary's  eyes  glistened. 

"  No  wages,  Maggie,"  she  answered  "  You  have 
ahready  given  me  so  much  that  I  know  you  wiU  give 
me  all  I  want." 

And  so  Mary  came  into  Maggie's  house,  and,  as  a 
loving  sister,  took  the  place  of  the  mother  who  was 
gone.  And  Maggie  was  sorry  that  she  could  not 
have  told  her  mother  of  it,  for  she  was  sure  the  good 
woman  would  have  learnt  it  with  great  pleasure 
before  she  went  hence. 


CAPTAIN  HOPKINS'   WHIM. 

"  "p OTHER   that   Captain    Hopkins  ! "    said   Mr. 

-L'  Glegg's  coachman  one  day  to  the  groom ;  "  I 
wish  he  had  never  come  near  Bridgemoor.  Times 
were  so  pleasant  before  he  came.  The  families  were 
all  so  agreeable;  there  was  lots  of  fun  every  day, 
and  plenty  of  tips  going.  But  he  has  spoiled  every- 
thing 1" 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  the  coachman  said. 
Bridgemoor  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  one  of 
our  largest  manufacturing  towns,  and  is  situated  in  a 
very  charming  country.  The  railway  has  raised  it 
from  an  insignificant  hamlet  to  one  of  the  wealthiest 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Walks  and  parks  have 
been  tastefully  laid  out,  while  elegant  villas  and 
stately  mansions  have  been  built.  Eoads  have  been 
constructed  in  every  direction,  up  hills  and  down 
valleys,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  at  any  time  to 
get  a  drive  of  any  length  and  through  any  variety  of 
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scenery.  Scattered  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
are  public  houses  of  every  description,  ranging  from 
the  common  beer-shop  to  the  magnificent  hotel, 
where  people  of  all  degrees  may  spend  a  happy 
evening.  The  families  inhabiting  the  villas  and  man- 
sions lived  in  undisturbed  peace  and  unity  with  one 
another,  till  Captain  Hopkins  came  and  settled  down 
among  them.  The  captain  was  a  man  of  independent 
means,  perhaps  a  little  past  sixty.  He  had  seen  a 
deal  of  the  world,  and  was  gifted  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  common  sense.  His  appearance  at  Bridge- 
moor  was  looked  upon  at  first  as  a  decided  gain  to 
the  locality,  he  being,  to  aD.  appearance,  a  pleasant 
old  gentleman,  while  his  wife,  who  looked  perhaps 
fifteen  years  younger  than  him,  was  a  very  kind, 
interestiQg  lady.  They  had  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Jane,  pretty  girls  of  twenty  and  twenty-two. 
Besides  all  this  the  Captain,  through  family  relations, 
was  slightly  connected  with  Mr.  Glegg,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and  with  Mr. 
Dinwood,  Mr.  Glegg's  cousin,  also  a  rich  inhabitant 
of  Bridgemoor.  Through  them  he  waa  introduced  to 
other  respectable  households,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  expected  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  happy 
social  intercourse.  , 

And  Captain  Hopkins  on  his  arrival  at  Bridgemoor 
had  a  firm  conviction  that  he  would  find  there  a  very 
agreeable  circle  of  friends,  amongst  whom  he  could 
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spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  peace  and  happiness. 
He  had  known  Mr.  Glegg,  who  was  about  the  same 
age  as  himself,  for  many  years,  and  had  always  found 
hiTTi  a  sincere  Christian  man.  In  fact,  the  thing 
which  chiefly  induced  him  to  remove  to  Bridgemoor 
was  the  hope  of  renewing  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Glegg,  for  he  never  doubted  but  that  the 
circle  in  which  that  good  man  moved  would  afford 
everything  that  was  desirable  in  the  way  of  society 
for  a  Christian  family.  During  his  first  few  days  at 
Bridgemoor  he  saw  nothing  but  what  confirmed  this 
expectation.  Mr.  Glegg  was  highly  respected  in  the 
church  and,  indeed,  was  one  of  its  strongest  support- 
ers. In  aU  the  various  schemes  for  practical  useful- 
ness and  missionary  labour  connected  with  it,  he  took 
a  very  active  part,  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
committees,  and  his  name  never  failed  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  contributors.  The  clergyman, 
Mr.  Browning,  was  his  best  friend. 

But  when  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  and  Captain 
Hopkins  had  become  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Glegg's  family  life,  and  with  the  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  circle  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  move, 
he  found  that  the  tendency  of  the  conversation  was 
very  different  from  what  he  expected  and  desired. 
The  members  of  these  families,  young  as  well  as  old, 
were,  of  course,  aU  regular  church-goers,  while  some 
of  them  even  conducted  Sunday  classes.    Their  con- 
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duct,  whether  private  or  public,  was  highly  respec- 
table. But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was  a  total 
lack  of  anything  like  truly  religious  intercourse.  The 
conversation  at  their  numerous  gatherings,  not  only 
of  the  young  people,  but  of  the  heads  of  families, 
turned  always,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  on  tem- 
poral matters,  the  trifling  interests  of  the  day,  political 
questions,  or  sometimes  literary  topics.  Everything 
was  carefully  arranged  for  the  gratification  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  taste,  the  senses;  but  scarcely  anything 
was  provided  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  heart  or  to 
edify  the  soul  in  the  knowledge  and  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  let  it  be  imderstood  at  once  that  Captain 
Hopkins  and  his  family  were  not  so  strict  as  to  see 
anything  sinful  in  conversation  upon  subjects  of 
merely  secular  interest,  or  in  music  not  of  an  ex- 
clusively sacred  character,  or  in  pictures  which  did 
not  represent  Bible  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  they 
could  thoroughly  enjoy  conversation  upon  the  French 
Exhibition,  or  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  could  listen  to  a 
sonata  of  Mendelssohn,  or  admire  a  skilfully  painted 
picture.  But  what  they  could  not  comprehend  was 
how  a  number  of  Christian  people  could  meet  almost 
every  day  and  fill  up  their  time  with  varied  and  lively 
conversation  without  saying  so  much  as  a  single  word 
about  Him  whose  name  they  bore,  and  whom  they 
professed  to  regard  as  their  Saviour.    Mr.  Glegg,  it 
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is  true,  was  an  exception  to  this  strange  rule,  but  in  a 
manner  which  was  as  strange  as  the  rule  itself. 
Whenever  he  and  Captain  Hopkins  happened  to  sit 
next  each  other  at  any  of  these  parties,  a  religious  con- 
versation would  often  take  place  between  them,  but 
in  such  a  subdued  voice  that  the  rest  of  the  company- 
could  not  hear  it.  Mr.  Glegg  never  even  attempted 
to  make  the  matter  about  which  they  were  speaking 
a  topic  of  general  discussion.  And  when  Captain 
Hopkins  tried  to  do  so,  Mr.  Glegg  would  either  draw 
him  aside  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  apartment,  or 
suddenly,  as  if  some  remark  of  one  of  the  others  had 
attracted  his  attention,  he  would  join  in  the  general 
talk,  and  thus  prevent  the  Captain  from  continuing 
the  special  subject  which  engaged  his  mind.  In  short. 
Captain  Hopkins  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  get  the  conversation  of  his  friends  turned  into  a 
spiritual  channel,  and  that  if  he  was  to  continue  his 
intercourse  with  them  he  would  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  prospect  of  never  hearing  a  word  worth 
remembering  about  religion. 

Captain  Hopkins  might  have  put  up  with  what  he 
considered  exclusively  secular  conversation,  if  he  had 
been  compelled  by  inevitable  circumstances  to  join  in 
it,  and  if  the  conversation  took  place  in  a  steamboat, 
or  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  at  a  public  table-dJMte ; 
for  he  was  one  that  believed  there  was  a  time  and 
place  for  everything,  and  that  the  neglect  of  that  wise 
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rule  often  leads  to  the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine. 
But  here  he  found  himself  in  the  bosom  of  a  society, 
the  members  of  which  were  professedly  religious,  and 
some  of  them  taking  part  in  schemes  of  Christian 
usefulness.  And  if  among  such  people  there  was 
neither  time  nor  room  for  Christian  intercourse,  he 
might  well  ask  wh&ti  and  wh&re  could  there  be  time 
and  room  for  it  ?  In  his  opinion  such  a  state  of  things 
was  as  strange  as  would  be  a  company  of  merchants 
discussing  every  topic  except  conmierce,  or  a  cliqne  of 
politicians  talking  about  everything  except  politics. 

Now,  to  guard  against  doing  injustice  to  the  Cap- 
tain's friends,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some- 
times there  seemed  to  be  an  exception  to  their  rule. 
This  was  the  case  when,  for  instance,  a  new  school- 
room was  to  be  built,  or  a  public  meeting  to  be  got 
up  for  some  reUgious  purpose,  or  a  collection  arranged 
to  clear  off  a  debt  or  to  raise  a  fund  in  connection 
with  a  religious  enterprise.  But  useful,  and  often 
necessary  as  such  conversations  were.  Captain  Hop- 
kins was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  well  be  called 
religious  or  Christian  intercourse,  inasmuch  as  the 
Church  was  more  touched  upon  than  Christ ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  inclined  to  call  it  Church  conversation. 
He  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  connection  between 
Christ  and  His  Church  was  so  close  and  intimate,  that 
the  true  interests  of  the  latter  were  likewise  the  inter- 
ests of  the  former,  and  that  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
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the  Cliiirch  was  only,  in  other  words,  to  promote  tlie 
cause  of  Christ.  Accordingly  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  regular  intercourse 
"between  Christians,  without  such  things  as  the  build- 
ing of  schools,  the  getting  up  of  meetings,  and  the 
raising  of  funds,  being  introduced,  inasmuch  as  per- 
sons who  cordially  loved  the  Head  of  the  Church 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  any  matter  which  con- 
cerned His  body,  however  remotely.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  Captain's  firm  opinion  that  conver- 
sation which  was  never  carried  farther  than  mere 
Church  matters,  never  pushed  so  far  as  to  reach  the 
Head  himself,  could  not  well  be  called  Christian  con- 
versation. He  believed  that  Christ  and  His  Church 
i?eere  inseparable,  but  he  held  at  the  same  time  that 
conversation  which  only  admitted  the  discussion  of 
Church  matters,  and  always  kept  Christ  himseH  in 
the  back-ground,  was  little  else  than  a  severing  of 
Christ  from  His  Church. 

Of  course  the  Captain  would  occasionally  speak  his 
mind  to  his  friend  Mr.  Glegg,  when  they  happened  to 
he  alone. 

I  know  what  you  mean,"  Mr.  Glegg  would  reply ; 
you  desire  to  see  a  little  more  Christian  life  aniongst 
Tis.  I  agree  with  you  there.  It  is  very  desirable. 
But  you  know,  my  dear  Captain,  it  is  not  in  a  man's 
power  to  create,  or  even  to  increase  spiritual  life.  It 
is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  quickeneth." 
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" Trae,"  the  Captain  would  reply;  "but  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  does  not  exclude  the  co-operation  of  men. 
We  are  enjoined  to '  strengthen  each  other's  faith'  and 
to  'strengthen  the  things  which  are  ready  to  die.* 
Now,  I  am  afraid  much  is  ready  to  die  amongst  us, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  more  than  time  for  us  to  set 
about  strengthening  it." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  alluding  to  anything  improper 
you  have  noticed  amongst  us,  which  I  am  not  aware 
of?" 

"  Not  at  all  But  you  must  admit  that  the  conver- 
sation which  goes  on  amongst  us  is  characterised  by 
a  very  unspiritual,  I  might  ahnost  say  worldly-minded, 
tone.  The  young  people,  though  they  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  propriety,  yet  indulge  in  a 
light,  vain  kind  of  talk,  which  I  cannot  reconcile  with 
that  hallowed  heavenly-mindedness  that  should  cha- 
racterise every  one,  whether  young  or  old,  who  is  con- 
scious of  having  been  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
I  grant  that  youth  is  the  time  for  merriment  and 
sport,  and  I  should  be  as  ready  as  any  to  laugh  at 
young  Christians  assuming  a  grave  appearance  as 
though  they  were  old  patriarchs,  and  anxiously  keep- 
ing aloof  from  amusement,  as  if  they  were  inmates  of 
an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  people.  You  know, 
Glegg,  that  I  can  enjoy  a  good  joke,  and  though  I  am 
past  sixty,  yet  I  sometimes  plume  myseK  upon  being 
a  match  for  many  a  young  feUow  on  the  bowling- 
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green.  But  you  also  know  that  our  entire  evenings 
are  spent  in  nothing  else  than  in  telling  anecdotes, 
and  cracking  jokes,  and  making  puns,  and  giving  out 
riddles  and  conundrums,  and  aU.  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  the  older  members  of  the  company,  if  they  do 
not  join  the  yoimger  in  these  frivolities,  spend  their 
time  in  discussing  matters  which,  though  of  more  im- 
portance for  this  world,  are  certainly  not  of  much 
more  value  for  the  world  to  come.  Now  take,  for  ex- 
ample, our  evening  at  Dinwood's  last  night.  First, 
there  was  a  confused  babblement  while  tea  was  being 
served.  Then  some  of  the  ladies  gave  us  a  little 
music,  during  which  the  gossiping  parties  seemed  to 
run  a  race  with  each  other  in  drowning  the  tones  of 
the  piano.  I  pitied  the  poor  performers,  who  exerted 
an  their  talents  before  an  audience  which  did  not  even 
profess  to  listen  to  them.  I  mixed  with  the  different 
groups  just  to  learn  what  they  were  talking  about.  I 
found  that  some  were  engaged  in  lively  conversation 
about  horses.  Another  couple  were  criticising  the 
villa  which  Stratten,  the  banker,  has  built  on  the  hUL 
A  third  group  were  discussing  the  merits  of  a  recently 
published  novel.  Mrs.  Dinwood,  Mrs.  Hale,  and  Mrs. 
Gumey  were  telUng  each  other  their  experiences  with 
reference  to  their  servants.  Finally,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen went  into  the  dining-room  to  play  a  game  at 
bagatelle ;  others  took  to  chess  playing,  and  some  took 
up  a  puzzle.    And  thus  the  whole  evening  went  in 
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sheer  dissipation.  Now,  you  know  as  well  I  do,  that 
this  was  not  an  exceptional  case.  Most  of  onr  even- 
ings are  spent  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  sometimes  chance  to  be  a  Kttle  bit  more  of 
regular  conversation  about  literature  or  politics,  but 
even  then  there  is  nothing  which  would  indicate  that 
we  are  a  company  of  Christians.  Last  week,  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  power,  I  was 
led  to  spend  an  evening  at  Mr.  Longdale's.  Now,  you 
know  that  the  Longdales  are  notoriously  irreligious ; 
I  even  learn  that  the  old  gentleman  is  an  infidel,  and 
his  family  are  never  seen  in  church  or  chapeL  Still 
they  are  what  is  called  '  respectable  people,'  and  are 
praised  on  account  of  their  activity  in  philanthropic 
imdertakings.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  spent  an  evening 
with  them,  and  I  declare  I  was  not  able  to  observe 
any  difference  between  their  conversation  and  ours." 

"  What  you  Say  is  aU  perfectly  true,"  Mr.  Glegg 
replied,  "  and  I  admit  it  is  very  sad.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  helped,  except  by  patiently  and 
prayerfully  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  whose  Spirit  alone 
is  mighty  to  change  the  heart  Indeed  you  may  be 
glad  to  find  matters  amongst  us  such  as  they  are.  I 
found  them  much  worse  when  I  came  here  eight  years 
ago.  The  Dinwoods,  the  Hales,  the  Gumeys,  and 
most  of  the  other  families  with  whom  we  now  keep 
up  intercourse  were  very  much  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
lived  in  the  same  style,  as  the  Longdales.     They  sel- 
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dom  or  never  went  to  church,  and  a  great  deal  of 
sporting,  billiard -playing,  and  gambling  went  on 
among  them.  My  influence  was  blessed  as  a  means 
of  gradually  bringing  them  to  attend  church  regu- 
larly. My  cousin  Dinwood  was  the  first  whom  I 
prevailed  upon  to  take  to  a  more  orderly  course  of 
life,  and  then  others  followed.  I  am  thankful  to  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  them  even  thus  far.  I  know  it 
is  not  far  enough.  I  may  have  converted  them  to  the 
church,  but  I  am  afraid  none  of  them  are^onverted 
to  Christ.    And  there  ends  my  power."     J' 

"And  how  long  is  it  since  you  got  them  into  that 
better  way  of  Uving?"  • 

"  Four  or  five  years,  I  think." 

"And  during  all  that  period  have  you  been  trying 
all  you  could  to  lead  them  further  on  ?" 

"In  the  beginning  I  threw  out  a  hint  or  two  to 
Dinwood,  but  I  found  that  he  would  not  take  it.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Dinwood  is  a  sceptic, 
if  he  is  anything  at  aU.  He  never  talks  to  me  about 
his  religious  opinions.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  does  not 
care  about  religion,  and  if  he  attends  service  and  con- 
tributes to  religious  causes,  he  does  so  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation.  Since  church-going  has  be- 
come fashionable  amongst  us,  he,  of  course,  sees  that 
it  won't  do  to  be  an  exception." 

"  And  how  do  matters  stand  with  reference  to  the 
heads  of  other  families  ?" 

T 
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"  Very  much  the  same,  I  suspect.  Mr.  Hale  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  religious  conversation 
for  a  minute  or  two,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  soon 
come  to  controversy,  and  then  everything  would  be 
spoiled,  of  course." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  everything  would  be  spoUed," 
the  Captain  observed ;  "  controversy  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  people  coming  to  a  true  understanding 
and  to  true  peace." 

"No,  no,— not  that!"  cried  Mr.  Glegg.  "I  am 
certain  that  our  friendly  intercourse  would  soon  break 
up  altogether,  and  instead  of  peace  we  should  only 
have  enmity  and  separation." 

"  But,  my  dear  Glegg,"  the  Captain  answered, "  our 
present  peace  ts  no  peace,  but  rather  the  stillness  of 
death.  Let  us  try  to  introduce  God's  Word  into  our 
family  meetings.  Suppose  that  at  the  next  party  at 
your  house  you  propose,  after  tea,  that  we  have  a 
common  Bible  reading.  Give  a  Bible  to  each  person; 
read  a  verse  or  two,  and  let  us  have  a  general  discus- 
sion upon  them  under  your  leadership.  You  are 
sufi&ciently  well-versed  in  the  Bible  to  be  able  to 
answer  questions,  and  I  will  gladly  assist  you.  And 
if  any  difficulties  occur  which  none  of  us  should  be 
able  to  solve,  we  will  ask  the  clergyman  to  come  to 
our  assistance.  I  feel  assured  he  will  be  quite  de- 
lighted to  do  so." 

"  No,  no,  Captjain,  that  won't  do,"  cried  Mr.  Glegg 
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"  It  would  be  like  throwing  a  bomb-shell,  which 
would  blow  everything  to  pieces." 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  only  a  destructive  shell  ?  It  may  be  so  to 
some,  but  to  ciphers  it  may  prove  the  bread  that  giveth 
and  sustaineth  life- — a  fresh  shower  on  a  parched 
land." 

"  Oh !  I  am  assured  you  would  gain  nothing  and 
lose  everything  by  it,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  in  an  alarmed 
voice.  "  I  know  Dinwood's  mind.  He  would  try 
everything  to  make  a  mess  of  it.  And  Gurney,  you 
know,  is  a  hol^tempered,  irritable  man,  who  cannot 
brook  contradiction.  I  am  sure  a  total  break-up 
would  follow." 

"  But,  my  dear  Glegg,  only  think,  it  concerns  the 
eternal  weKare  of  souls.  Our  friends  are  really  in  the 
dark.  They  are  without  Christ,  and  without  salva-  • 
tion.  The  world  is  their  god,  and  money  is  their 
treasure.  They  have  neither  a  God  nor  a  treasure  in 
heaven.  Is  it  right  to  leave  them  in  this  condition, 
merely  to  avoid  a  little  bit  of  controversy  ?" 

But  stni  the  Captain's  words  were  addressed  to  deaf 
ears.  Mr.  Glegg  entreated  him  not  to  think  of  such 
an  "  unwise  thing,"  as  he  called  it.  He  was  startled 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  families,  now  so  amicably 
and  peacefully  united,  roused  into  open  war  with  each 
other.  He  admitted,  however,  that  it  was  a  sad  thing 
to  think  of  their  present  ignorance  and  indifference. 
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Yet,  by  all  means,  let  there  be  no  controversy— let 
peace  be  preserved 

But  what  happened  ?  A  few  weeks  later  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Glegg's  and  Mr.  Dinwood's  died,  and,  from  a 
doubtful  expression  in  his  will,  a  difference  arose 
between  the  two  cousins  about  a  -sum  of  £2000.  This 
difference  grew  into  a  controversy,  and  the  contro- 
versy threatened  to  issue  in  a  law-suit  The  peace 
between  the  two  families  was  broken,  and  all  inter- 
course between  them  was  stopped;  and  the  other 
families,  not  wishing  to  get  into  bad  terms  with  either, 
kept  very  much  aloof  from  both.  It  was  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  an  amicable  settlement  might  be  brought 
about,  and  that  the  matter  would  not  be  carried  into 
court  For  everybody  perceived  that  the  breach 
would  then  become  quite  irreparabla 

Captain  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  first  who  tried  to 
interfere  for  good. 

"  Now,  Glegg,"  he  said,  "  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  show  your  aversion  to  controversy  and 
your  love  for  peace.  Leave  the  £2000  alone ;  allow 
Dihwood  to  take  the  money,  and  peace  will  be  restored 
at  once." 

Mr.  Glegg  stood  aghast 

"  Hopkins,  are  you  mad  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  not  I  am  speaking  words  borrowed  from 
your  own  wisdom :  By  all  means  let  there  be  no  con- 
troversy— ^let  peace  be  preserved !" 
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*'  All  very  well,  Captain ;  but  £2000  are  not  a  trifle, 
70U  know." 

"  But  they  are  less  than  a  trifle,  when  compared 
with  the  salvation  of  a  soul.  Tou  refused  to  allow 
controversy  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  how  can  you 
allow  peace  to  be  broken  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable 
heap  of  dust  ?  Show  now  that  you  love  peace  rather 
than  money." 

Mr.  Glegg  got  angry.  "  You  talk  like  an  old 
woman,"  he  said.  "  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
peace  with  such  an  unjust  fellow  as  Dinwood.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  the  money  as  for  the  sake  of  right 
that  I  am  determined  to  carry  the  matter  into  court." 

"  Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  with  words  of  your 
own  wisdom,"  the  Captain  said ;  but  I  will  now  speak 
my  own  words.  I  have  seen  Dinwood  about  the 
matter,  and  I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  his 
claim  drop  provided  you  do  the  same,  and  allow  the 
money  to  go  to  the  support  of  charitable  institutions. 
Neither  of  you  are  in  need  of  the  money." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  1"  cried  Mr.  Glegg,  "  that's  a 
fine  way  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  with  honour, 
the  scrape  which  he  has  brought  himseK  into  through 
his  injustice.  He  knows  very  well  that  his  claim  will 
prove  utterly  void  if  the  case  is  brought  into  court. 
Tell  Dinwood  that  if  I  want  to  support  charitable 
institutions  I  am  not  in  need  either  of  his  permission 
or  his  assistance." 
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"  I  am  Sony  to  say  that  I  have  found  Dinwood, 
though  he  professes  nothing,  to  be  more  just  and  less 
attached  to  Mammon  than  you  are,  though  you  pro- 
fess  to  be  a  regenerated  child  of  God.  I  am  afraid, 
dear  Glegg,  that  the  devil  has  caught  you  in  his  snare. 
Infidelity  and  indifference  as  to  religion  are  bad,  but 
covetousness  is  worse." 

"  That  is  strong  language,"  said  Mr.  Glegg,  in  an 
angry  tone ;  "  good-bye." 

From  that  day  the  peace  between  Mr.  Glegg  and 
the  Captain  was  also  broken.  This  was  not  the 
blame  of  the  latter,  of  course';  but  Mr.  Glegg  never 
set  foot  on  the  Captain's  threshold,  nor  did  he  even 
speak  to  him  when  he  happened  to  see  him  at  church 
or  on  the  road.  A  law-suit  was  at  length  instituted, 
and  it  lasted  many  months.  Mr.  Dinwood  was  the 
gainer,  and  Mr.  Glegg  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
expenses.  The  family  of  Mr.  Glegg  were  enraged, 
especially  when  they  learned  that  the  Captain  and 
Mr.  Dinwood  had  become  friends.  A  report  was 
spread  that,  but  for  the  Captain's  uncalled-for  interr 
ference,  the  matter  might  have  been  settled  in  an 
amicable  way.  Poor  Captain  Hopkins  was  henceforth 
the  scapegoat  in  the  estimation  of  the  Glegg  party. 

How  was  it  that  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Dinwood 
became  friends  ? 

The  Captain  one  day  invited  Mr.  Dinwood,  and 
Mr.  Glegg,  and  the  other  families,  to  an  evening 
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party.  The  invitation  was  conveyed  in  a  note,  in 
^which  it  was  stated  that  after  tea  a  family  Bible 
meeting  would  be  held.  Mr.  Glegg  and  his  family 
alone  failed  to  make  their  appearance.  The  others 
^who  were  invited  appeared  delighted  with  the  plan ; 
some  had  even  brought  their  Bibles  with  them. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  verses 
read,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  little  bit  of  contro- 
versy ;  but  the  Captain  knew  how  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation within  the  limits  of  a  calm,  quiet  discussion. 
Perfect  liberty  of  opinion  and  speech  was  allowed, 
and  Mr.  Dinwood,  who  turned  out  to  hold  Unitarian 
views,  was  requested  by  Captain  Hopkins  to  speak 
out  his  mind  fully.  Of  course  the  Captain  met  all 
his  objections,  and  much  to  his  delight  found  a  strong 
ally  in  Mr.  Gumey ;  who,  at  the  beginning,  appeared 
quite  shocked  by  Mr.  Dinwood's  reasonings,  but  on 
seeing  that  the  Captain  met  him  in  a  calm,  quiet 
way,  and  that  Mr.  Dinwood  spoke  only  as  an  honest 
man,  and  stated  his  views  because  he  really  thought 
they  were  right,  he  subdued  his  temper  and  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  young  people  also  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  some  even  ventured  a  ques- 
tion or  an  objection. 

It  was  not  the  Captain's  intention,  however,  to  have 
the  evening  party  changed  into  a  regular  Scripture- 
reading  meeting.  What  he  wished  to  have  was  an 
ordinary  evening  party  at  which  truly  Christian  topics 
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would  not  be  excluded  fix)m  the  conversatioii,  so  the 
reading  was  ivot  opened  with  a  formal  offering  up  of 
prayer.  And  after  the  reading  and  the  discussions 
had  lasted  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  Captain  requested 
one  of  the  ladies  to  "  give  them  some  music,"  and  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven's  was  played.  The  conversation 
then  went  on  in  its  usual  form,  but  the  Captain 
noticed  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Dinwood  and  Mr. 
Gumey  continued  to  discuss  some  religious  questions 
between  themselves. 

The  evening  thus  spent  was  so  much  liked,  that 
the  next  week  Mr.  Dinwood  held  a  similar  party  at 
his  house ;  other  families  soon  followed  the  example, 
and  the  clergyman  became  a  frequent  guest,  being 
delighted  to  discover  this  token  of  spiritual  life  in 
his  parish. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  CLERGYMAN'S  DIARY. 

Feb.  2,  1867. 

I  CHANCED  to  call  on  llrs.  Everett  this  morning, 
andit  was  lucky  that  I  did  so ;  for  she  has  fur- 
nished me  with  matter  for  at  least  ten  sermons. 
Truly  a  minister's  best  study  is  his  own  church. 
Each  member  is  a  book  frpm  which  he  may  get  a  vast 
amount  of  theological  knowledge,  if  he  only  knows 
how  to  read  it.  Lord,  give  me  imderstanding  that  I 
may  be  able  to  read  the  epistles  written,  not  with  ink, 
but  with  the  Holy  Spirit !  Thou  still  continuest  to 
reveal  xmto  us  Thy  wondrous  deeds,  although  our  eyes 
are  so  often  dimmed  by  ignorance,  prejudice  or  pride. 
Cause  Thy  light  to  shine  upon  me,  that  I  may  clearly 
see  Thy  invisible  things  in  the  visible  works  of  Thy 
creation ! 

Mrs.  Everett  is  one  of  my  best  members.  She  lives 
in  close  communion  with  God.  She  has  gone  through 
many  sore  trials,  but  the  medicine  has  done  her  good. 
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She  took  it  as  coining  from  the  hand  of  a  loving 
Father,  and  it  has  made  her  not  bitter  but  better. 
She  has  not  many  hairs  on  her  head  now,  but  even 
when  her  ringlets  flowed  in  rich  profusioA  down  hei 
shoulders  she  believed  that  every  hair  was  numbered 
Whatever  pleasant  things  her  mirror  may  have  told 
her  in  her  youth,  she  never  failed  to  remember  that 
she  was  but  dust  and  ashes.  So  she  trustfully  placed 
herself  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  call 
forth  life  from  the  dust  of  death,  and  to  make  it 
mount  up  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the  ashes  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Her  husband,  who  was  a  master  joiner,  died  a  few 
years  ago,  leaving  her  with  two  sons.  Fortunately  the 
elder,  Paul,  was  old  enough  to  carry  on  his  father's 
business,  and  had  also  the  requisite  ability.  His 
brother,  Theodore,  is  two  years  younger,  and  he  is 
apprenticed  to  a  coachmaker  in  the  Euston  Eoad,  not 
far  from  his  mother's  house.  Both  are  very  nice  lads, 
though  they  differ  as  to  tastes  and  temper.  Paul  is 
spirited,  hot-tempered,  fuU  of  enterprise,  and,  quick  as 
the  wind,  he  often  dashes  on  like  a  mountain  torrent 
Theodore,  on  the  contrary,  is  quiet  and  composed^ 
rather  slow,  perhaps,  and  often  too  pensive  and  ab- 
stracted in  his  thoughts.  Paul  is  not  altogether  free 
from  a  certain  suspiciousness.  He  is  very  apt  to 
ascribe  such  actions  as  displease  him  to  evil  motives, 
and  he  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  forgive  an  offence. 
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Theodore  is  less  sensitive  to  disagreeable  impressions. 
He  soon  forgets  a  past  injury ;  but  he  is  also  apt  to 
forget  that  everybody  cannot  take  matters  so  easy  as 
he  himself  takes  them. 

This  description  of  their  characters  is  given  from 
my  own  personal  observation ;  and  from  what  their 
mother  told  me  this  morning  I  find  that  it  is  pretty 
correct.  I  used  to  see  the  two  young  men  only  oc- 
casionally, at  church,  in  the  class,  or  at  prayer  and 
other  meetings.  I  always  expected  good  of  them,  for 
both  manifested  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  God, 
though  each  did  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Their 
conduct  proved  that  their  Christian  training  had  not 
been  in  vain.  It  is  true,  I  could  not  say  positively 
that  they  were  converted  young  men,  but  I  could  not 
have  felt  myself  justified  in  saying  the  contrary, 
either.  In  fact,  I  was  not  well  enough- acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  their  inner  life  to  pass  a  decided 
opinion.  Only  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  some 
thin  cloud  had  been  spread  over  their  souls,  which 
prevented  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  from  reflecting 
His  image  upon  them  with  undimmed  brilliancy. 
This  seemed  especially  the  case  with  Paul  "  There 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  that  young  man," 
I  often  thought.  "  He  has  no  peace.  He  is  not  fuUy 
at  rest  with  himself."  But  what  it  was  I  did  not 
know. 

But  I  know  it  now.    From  what  Mrs.  Everett  told 
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me  in  our  conversation  this  morning,  I  have  learnt 
that  there  has  of  late  been  ill-feeling  between  the  two 
brothers ;  more  so,  however,  on  the  part  of  Paul  than 
of  Theodore.  It  is  a 'Common  saying  that  there  is  no 
mischief  in  the  world  but  a  woman  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  so  it  was  hera  But  the  young  lady  con- 
cerned was  as  innocent  in  the  matter  as  a  child. 

That  the  two  brothers  had  never  been  intimate, 
may  be  easily  understood.  Close  intimacy  could 
scarcely  be  expected  between  characters  so  widely 
different.  It  is  true,  it  has  often  been  observed  that 
characters  which  are  apparently  the  most  opposite  to 
each  other  form  the  best  materials  for  a  deep  and 
lasting  union,  but  then  they  must  have  some  strongly- 
attracting  element  in  common,  which  overrules  differ- 
ences so  powerfully  as  to  dovetail  them  into  one 
another,  if  one  may  speak  so.  Such  a  power  of  at- 
traction was  not  wanting  in  Paul,  but  it  was  so  in 
Theodore.  Phrenologists  would  most  likely  have  said 
that  he  had  no  organ  of  "  adhesiveness/'  Paul,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  have  been  happy  without 
at  least  one  friend ;  and  he  had  one,  a  very  promising 
young  man  of  his  own  age,  of  the  name  of  Frederic,  to 
whom  he  felt  as  deeply  and  tenderly  attached  as 
David  did  to  Jonathan.  Besides,  he  had  many  other 
friends,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  secondary  to  Fred,  for 
Paul  was  a  sociable  fellow,  and  as  much  liked  by  his 
companions  as  he  was  fond  of  them.    Theodore,  again, 
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had  no  friends,  and  he  did  not  want  any.  He  liked 
to  hve  quietly  by  himself.  So  his  brother,  finding 
little  in  Tn'm  that  was  attractive,  could  not  help  leaving 
him  in  the  isolation  in  which  he  preferred  to  live. 
While  Paul  was  enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends, 
Theodore  might  be  seen  in  his  little  room  reading 
books  on  the  art  of  illumination,  or  exercising  himself 
in  the  colouring  of  pictures. 

Even  though  there  be  not  any  bosom  friendship 
between  two  brothers,  yet  there  may  and  there  ought 
to  be  mutual  good  feeling  and  cordial  sympathy  with 
each  other's  concerns.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of 
kindness  or  affection  on  the  part  of  Theodore,  only  he 
showed  that  sentiment  in  hi  own  pecuUar  wa/and 
not  in  the  manner  Paul  desired.it  should  be  shown. 
He  never  refused  to  do  any  service  to  Paul,  but  he  did 
not  offer  his  services  warmly.  And  this  was.  not  be- 
cause  he  did  not  care,  but  because  he  did  not  observe. 
He  was  regardless  of  his  own  little  interests  and  com- 
forts ;  and  he  was  so  of  Paul's  and  of  everybody  else's. 
He  was  ready  enough  to  help,  but  his  great  fault  was 
that  he  never  observed  how  and  where  he  could  best 
help.  His  mind  beiQg  constantly  turned  in  upon 
itself,  he  often  forgot  his  obligations  to  those  aroimd 
him.  When  Paul  was  in  ecstacies  he  would  iminten- 
tionaUy  whistle  a  tune,  not  perceiving  how  that 
imcalledTfor  musical  performance  grated  upon  his 
brother's  feelings.    When  Paul  was  burning  with 
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anger  he  woiild  remain  quite  cool,  wondering  within 
himself  how  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder  could  give 
such  a  tremendous  explosion.  His  phlegmatic  temper, 
manifested  in  this  way,  was  something  quite  imbear- 
able  to  Paul  Many  disagreeable  scenes  took  place 
between  them  in  consequence.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  when,  owing  to  Theodore's  thoughtlessness, 
Paul  lost  an  opportunity  of  making  a  profit  or  enjoying 
a  pleasure. 

As  there  was  a  deal  in  Theodore's  character  which 
repelled  Paul,  so  there  was  something  in  Paul's  which 
Theodore  disapproved  of.  It  was  Paul's  love  of  ex- 
citement and  sensuous  impressions.  And  to  a  certain 
extent  Theodore  was  right.  The  friends  with  whom 
Paul  conversed  were  all  respectable  yoimg  men ;  no 
one  could  have  charged  them  with  anything  like  vice ; 
but  Theodore  was  quite  correct  when  he  said  that 
they  were  more  eager  in  their  chase  after  pleasure 
than  after  knowledge.  It  was  Frederic's  character 
more  especially  which  met  with  his  censure.  Frederic 
was  an  accomplished,  amiable  young  man,  but  he  was 
not  a  Christian :  indeed,  he  was  more  of  a  sceptic  than 
anything  else.  He  would  occasionally  express  a 
douttful  opinion  about  the  Bible,  and  he  was  certainly 
more  fond  of  the  theatre  than  of  the  church,  although 
he  regularly  attended  service  every  Sunday.  Paul 
admitted  that  in  this  respect  Frederic  was  not  exactly 
what  he  wished  him  to  be.     But,  apart  from  his 
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religious  opinions,  he  urged  that  Frederic  was  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  many  good  qualities,  and  often 
expressed  his  confidence  that  their  friendship  would 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  his  friend  round  some 
day.  Theodore,  on  the  contrary,  was  much  afraid 
that  the  very  reverse  might  be  the  case,  and  that 
Frederic  would  lead  Paul  into  lightness  and  scepti- 
cism. Mrs.  Everett  could  not  help  agreeing  with 
Theodore  in  this.  She  warmly  wished  either  that 
Frederic  had  better  opinions  or  that  Paul  had  a  better 
friend.  But  Paul  defended  his  Mend  with  might  and 
main,  and  this  matter  too  often  caused  disagreeable 
conversations  between  the  brothers. 

Indeed,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  misgivings  of  Theodore  and  Mrs. 
Everett  as  to  Paul's  influence  for  good  upon  Frederic's 
mind.  They  had  observed  that  of  late  Paul  had  not 
made  much  progress  in  godliness.  True,  he  continued 
to  observe  outward  religious  forms  as  strictly  as  ever ; 
he  conducted  family  worship  morning  and  evening ; 
he  took  part,  as  usual,  in  the  religious  schemes  con- 
nected with  our  church ;  and  he  abstained  from 
anything  that  was  openly  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  character:  but  for  all  that  it  seemed  as 
though,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  manifestation  of  reli- 
gious life,  the  spirit  from  which  that  life  had  to  derive 
its  strength  and  nourishment  was  graduaUy  fading 
away.     It  was  evident  that  his  pleasure  in  the  Word 
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and  work  of  God  diminished  in  the  very  measure  his 
intimacy  with  Frederic  increased.  Formeriy  he  used 
to  show  a  delight  and  an  interest  in  broaching  ques- 
tions about  religious  matters  and  in  discussing  them, 
but  now  he  seldom  opened  a  conversation  of  this  kind, 
and  if  induced  to  take  part  in  one,  he  always  cut  it  as 
short  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  secular  topics 
were  always  welcome  to  him,  and  he  could  dwell  upon 
them  with  a  zest  and  pleasure  which  showed  that  his 
heart  was  in  them.  But  what  especially  indicated  a 
decline  in  his  spiritual  growth,  was  the  increase  of  his 
bad  temper.  The  least  difficulty  or  obstruction  excited 
him ;  the  most  trifling  neglect  would  often  rouse  him 
to  choler ;  and  the  mistakes  or  neglects  of  his  brother 
he  would  especially  censure  with  all  the  cutting  bitter- 
ness of  his  iU-humour. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  grief  to  Mrs.  Everett 
Paul,  it  is  true,  never  allowed  his  temper  to  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  his 
mother.  In  most  cases  it  was  only  necessary  for  her 
to  make  her  appearance,  and  Paul's  anger  was  sub- 
dued at  once ;  and  when,  in  a  kind  motherly  tone,  she 
spoke  to  him  about  his  want  of  meekness  and  seK- 
control,  he  always  confessed  his  fault  and  received  her 
earnest  admonitions  with  respectful  silence.  But  what 
chiefly  made  her  anxious  about  hiTn  was  that  she 
observed  that  he  was  losing  more  and  more  his  faith 
in  the  Lord's  providential  care  in  every  occurrence  of 
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our  lives,  even  the  most  trifling:  he  would  often 
express  doubt  as  to  whether  aU  those  petty  annoy- 
ances and  vexations  which  every  day  irritated  his 
temper  could  be  rightly  looked  upon  as  coming  from 
the  hand  of  God.  When  Theodore  forgot  to  inform 
him  of  anything  he  should  have  told  him  of,  or  did 
things  from  thoughtlessness  which  he  knew  were 
disagreeable  to  him,  he  looked  upon  Theodore  as  the 
one  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  could  not  imagine 
how  there  could  be  any  reason  in  God  causing  him  to 
suffer  the  painful  ejffects  of  such  irregularities.  He 
would  rather  suppose  some  evil  spirit  had  a  hand  in 
the  matter,  and  found  but  too  ready  access  to  Theo- 
dore's mind  to  vex  and  torment  him.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  the  very  nature  of  Christian  charity  to 
think  no  evil,  and  so  he  tried  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power  to  suppose  that  Theodore  was  not  led  by  any 
bad  intention  when  he  caused  him  annoyance  or  grief; 
but  he  had  to  confess  that  it  often  cost  him  much 
trouble  to  put  this  charitable  construction  upon  his 
brother's  behaviour  towards  him,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  there  was  but  little  sympathy  between 
them,  and  that  Theodore  cared  scarcely  anything  for 
what  his  brother  liked. 

It  was  this  querulous,  suspicious  spirit,  in  connexion 
with  Paul's  doubts  as  to  God's  divine  presence  and 
paternal  providence,  which  made  Mrs.  Everett  exceed- 
ingly anxious  about  the  state  of  her  son's  soul.     She 
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also  often  spoke  to  Theodore,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  about  his  coldness  and  snpineness,  and  besought 
him  to  have  more  regard  to  his  brother's  concerns  and 
to  the  peculiarities  of  his  irritable  character.  But, 
poor  woman,  she  knew  only  too  well,  that  it  was  more 
difficult  for  a  slow  character,  like  that  of  Theodore, 
to  rouse  itself,  than  it  was  for  a  spirited  character,  like 
that  of  Paul,  to  curb  its  excesses. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Frederic  called  upon 
Paul,  and  not  finding  him  in,  left  a  message  with 
Theodore.  This  message  was  to  the  efiTect  that  Paul 
was  expected  early  the  next  morning  at  the  railway 
station  to  join  a  pic-nic  party.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  they  should  go  the  trip  on  that  day  instead  of, 
as  was  at  first  suggested,  a  few  days  later.  Unfor- 
tunately Theodore  forgot  all  about  the  message,  so 
that  his  brother  was  not  informed  of  the  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  till  his  friends  had  returned  homa 
Paul  was  almost  beside  himself  with  rage  when  he 
learned  that  this  loss  of  pleasure  was  to  be  attributed 
to  his  brother^s  negligence ;  and  what  especially 
sharpened  the  sting  of  his  anger  was  his  suspicion 
that  Theodore  had  intentionally  forborne  to  tell  just 
to  keep  hiTTi  away.  He  knew  that  Theodore  was  no 
great  admirer  of  such  parties,  more  especially  when 
Frederic  was  to  be  there.  It  was  in  vain  that  Theo- 
dore gave  assurances  of  his  sincere  sorrow  for  his 
neglect ;  Paul  could  not  believe  that  it  was  owing  to 
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mere  forgetfulness.    The  matter  was,  in  his  estima- 
tion, too  important  to  be  forgotten. 

And  certainly  Theodore  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  kept  it  in  mind  had  the  pic-nic  been  as  im- 
portant to  him  as  it  was  to  his  brother;  for  there 
was  a  special  reason  why  the  party  was  so  very  im- 
portant  to  Paul  Among  the  company  was  Margaret 
Leslie,  upon  whom  he  had  set  his  affection.  She  was 
certainly  a  superior  girl,  a  daughter  of  pious  parents, 
and  herself  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  No- 
body was  aware  of  Paul's  attachment  except  his 
mother,  and  she  was  quite  delighted  with  it.  She 
looked  upon  it  as  a  providential  leading  of  God,  and 
as  an  answer  to  her  prayers.  There  could  have  been 
nothing  more  grievous  to  her  than  that  Paul  should 
fix  his  love  upon  a  worldly-minded  girl ;  she  was  all 
but  sure  that  in  that  case  the  ruin  of  his  soul  would 
be  inevitable.  In  her  anxiety  about  his  spiritual 
condition,  she  had  constantly  prayed  to  God  to  give 
himf  a  wife  who  feared  His  name.  The  tender,  loving, 
faithful  mother's  wish  was  now,  it  seemed,  to  be 
realized.  Margaret,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  aware  of 
Paul's  affection ;  but  taking  aU  things  into  account, 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  proposal  of 
the  handsome,  accomplished  young  man,  who  carried 
on  a  very  thriving  business,  would  be  favourably 
received.  Paul  had  not  had  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  with  her,  as  she  hived  as  far  away  as  Green- 
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wich,  but  on  the  few  occasions  he  had  been  in  her 
company  he  believed  he  had  made  favourable  im- 
pressions upon  her.  It  had  been  his  intention,  if  an 
opportunity  offered  itself  at  the  proposed  pic-nic,  to 
give  more  positive  evidence  of  his  affection  than  she 
had  hitherto  received.  This  opportunity  was  now 
lost,  and  such  another  was  not  likely  to  present  itself 
again  soon.  One  may,  therefore,  imagine  the  great- 
ness of  that  loss  in  Paul's  estimation,  and  how  it 
made  him  look  still  more  coldly  upon  Theodore  as 
being  the  cause  of  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
disappointment  he  had  yet  experienced.  Of  course, 
Paul  left  his  brother  in  ignorance  of  the  special 
reason  why  his  neglect  in  this  instance  was  more 
serious  than  any  other,  but  Mrs.  Everett  could  not 
help  admitting  that  if  ever  Theodore  had  given  Paul 
just  ground  for  anger  he  had  given  it  now.  StiU  it 
was  hoped  that  there  might  soon  be  another  oppor- 
tunity-of  repairing  the  loss.  But  this  hope  suddenly 
vanished  in  smoke.  One  may  picture  to  oneself 
Paul's  feelings  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  Frederic 
told  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  that  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Margaret  Leslie.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  pic-nic  party  that  he,  having  been 
appointed  her  cavalier,  had  made  such  close  acquaint- 
ance with  her  as  had  determined  him  to  solicit  her 
hand.  Paul  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  betray 
his  intense  grief  to  his  friend,  but  forced  himself  into 
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expressions  of  his  best  wishes  for  Frederic's  happi- 
ness, while  he  felt  that  his  own  was  gone  for  ever. 

I  shaU  not  try  to  describe  the  deep  grief  that 
filled  Mrs.  Everett's  heart  at  this  turn  of  affairs.  She 
mourned  for  PanL  She  feared  lest  the  shock  would 
prove  too  much  for  him,  and  make  him  forsake  God, 
as,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  he  might  suppose 
that  God  had  forsaken  hiTn.  She  was  sorry  for  Mar- 
garet's  sake.  She  could  not  believe  that  her  union 
with  Frederic  was  likely  to  promote  her  true  happi- 
ness. Frederic  was .  undoubtedly  superior  to  Paul 
as  to  intellectual  endowments ;  and  advanced  as  he 
was  in  sceptical  notions,  he  was  much  more  likely  to 
influence  Margaret  for  evil  than  she  was  to  influence 
him  for  good.  Nor  could  she  imderstand  how  Mar- 
garet's parents  could  have  given  their  consent  to  this 
match,  unless  their  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  natural 
amiabiHty  of  the  young  man,  and  by  his  favourable 
circumstances.  She  did  not  know,  what  she  leamt 
afterwards,  that  Frederic  had  used  the  stratagem, 
alas !  only  too  common  with  young  men  when  they 
are  trying  to  win  a  girl's  regards,  and  had  clothed  his 
thoughts  in  just  such  expressions  as  he  expected 
would  be  acceptable  to  her  and  her  friends.  Not 
that  Frederic  was  a  base  hypocrite.  But  if  there  was 
one  text  in  the  Bible  in  which  he  believed,  it  was 
that  which  says :  ^  A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind,  but  a 
wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  afterwards."    It  is  certain 
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enoughi  that  the  text  is  in  the  Bible;  but  whether 
Frederic  made  a  right  use  of  it,  is  a  question  which  I 
beg  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  worst  fears  of  the  anxious  mother  threatened 
to  be  realised.  Paul  became  more  and  more  indif- 
ferent to  everything.  The  crossness  of  his  temper 
increased,  and  there  was  aU  but  a  breach  between 
him  and  Theodore.  Those  were  sad  days  in  the 
good  widow's  life.  StiU  there  was  one  thing  that 
cast  a  ray  of  light  through  the  darkness.  Paul  gra- 
dually dropt  off  his  intimacy  with  Prederic.  The 
young  men  saw  each  other  less  frequently,  because 
Frederic  often  spent  his  evenings  at  Greenwich  now. 
Besides,  Paul  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  least  of  aU  reveal  the 
secret  that  troubled  his  mind.  The  two  young  men, 
it  is  true,  continued  to  see  each  othier  occasionally; 
but  Frederic  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  upon 
Paul's  mind.  The  poor  young  man,  now  deprived 
both  of  his  friend  and  of  the  object  of  his  love, 
became  very  solitary  and  unsociable.  life  lost  all 
its  charms  for  him.  It  was  a  critical  period  in  his 
spiritual  state.  Separated  from  the  influence  of  a 
friend  who  threatened  to  lead  him  in  the  wrong  way, 
it  was  now  to  be  seen  whether  he  was  to  continue 
that  course  independently,  or  return  to  the  way  in 
which  his  parents  had  taught  him  to  walk.  There 
were  signs  which  indicated  that  the  latter  would  be 
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the  case.  Having  given  up  all  his  out-door  recrea- 
tions, he  began  to  devote  his  quiet  hours  at  home  to 
literary  pursuits.  The  books  which  he  read  were 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  this  showed  that 
he  at  least  looked  for  consolation  to  the  invisible 
world,  now  that  the  visible  had  left  him  poor  and 
miserable.  Nor  did  these  spiritual  exercises  fail  to 
produce  a  soothing  and  beneficial  effect  upon  his 
heart.  But  there  was  still  one  perplexing  question 
which  depressed  his  mind.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  see  how  the  bitter  cup  he  had  to  drink  could  be 
mixed  by  the  hand  of  a  loving  God  and  Father. 
It  was  Theodore  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  prepared 
it.  And  the  longer  that  dismal  thought  haunted 
his  spirit,  the  more  his  brother  became  an  eye-sore 
to  him. 

It  was  at  this  jimcture  that,  as  Mrs.  Everett  told 
me,  Paul  heard  me  preach  a  sermon  which  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  more  especially  one 
passage  in  it.  The  text  was  the  well-known  saying 
of  Joseph  to  his  brethren :  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought 
evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good."  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  Mrs.  Everett's 
fanuly,  but  I  remember  that  something  had  taken 
place  in  my  church  which  had  led  me  to  utter  the 
following  sentences : — 

"  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  calamities  that  befall  us 
are  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  by  the  passion  of 
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men.  These  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  bear.  When 
disasters  of  a  purely  natural  kind  afflict  ns,  we  can 
derive  an  invaluable  treasure  of  consolation  firom  our 
belief  that  it  is  God,  and  God  alone,  whose  hand  has 
laid  this  cross  upon  our  shoulder.  But  when  we  can 
trace  the  cause  of  our  afiSiction  to  the  neglect  or  the 
malignity  of  man,  we  stre  prone  to  see  only  man's 
hand  in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  the  sweet  balm  of 
consolation,  the  poison  of  suspicion,  of  hatred,  and 
vengeance  flows  into  our  wounded  spirit.  Let  me 
beseech  you,  brethren,  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
such  a  view  of  your  sufferings.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  occurrences  of  life  are  viewed  by  the  heathen 
— ^by  the  natural  man,  who  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance  only,  and  cannot  discover  the  invisible 
hand  of  God.  It  is  quite  true  that  wicked  men,  such 
as  Joseph's  brothers  were  at  the  time  when  they  sold 
him  to  the  Ishmaehtes,  carry  out  their  evil  thoughts 
contrary  to  the  law,  against  the  desire  of  God,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  friends ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a 
fact  that  they,  and  none  but  they,  are  the  sole  cause 
of  the  calamity  that  afflicts  the  righteous.  They  are 
guilty,  they  deserve  punishment,  and,  unless  they 
repent,  they  are  sure  some  day  to  obtain  the  due 
reward  of  their  wickedness  from  the  hand  of  God. 
So  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  unlawful  in  your 
being  grieved  at  them,  in  detesting  their  evil  deeds, 
in  showing  your  displeasure  or  indignation,  and  in 
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pointing  them  to  the  awful  responsibility  which  they 
have  incurred.  But  there  are  two  important  truths 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  these  I  feel  bound 
to  set  before  yoxL  ^ 

*'  First,  So  long  as  we  are  living  in  the  day  of 
grace,  we  are  not  to  judge  but,  if  possible,  to  save  our 
enemies.  This  truth  has  been  strongly  inculcated 
on  the  mind  of  the  Church  by  the  example  of  her 
great  Lord  and  Head.  When  on  earth  He  knew  that 
He  was  appointed  the  future  judge  of  the  world,  and, 
consequently,  of  His  enemies ;  and  yet  He  did  not 
judge  them  here,  but  prayed  for  them,  for  He  kept 
in  mind  that  God  had  not  sent  Him  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
Him  might  be  saved.  So,  not  minding  His  own 
personal  comfort  and  happiness  in  this  life.  He  tried 
what  He  could  do  for  their  salvation  through  love, 
before  He  should  have  to  give  them  their  reward 
through  justice.  Joseph,  of  whom  our  text  speaks, 
was  in  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  his 
brethren.  He  too  was  raised  to  a  rank  which  gave 
him  the  right  and  the  power  to  judge  and  to  condemn 
them.  But  before  he  exercised  that  right  and  power 
he  tried,  through  love,  to  work  upon  their  hearts  unto 
salvation.  And  the  end  of  this  beautiful  story  shows 
that  his  charitable  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
They  repented  at  his  feet,  and  thus  he  saved  as  a 
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brother  those  whom  he  otherwise  must  have  destroyed 
as  a  judge.  Well,  brethren,  we  too  are  in  a  similar 
position  with  reference  to  our  enemies,  who  injure  us 
through  their  wickedness.  We  too  are  appointed  as 
their  future  judges.  '  Do  you  not  know,'  the  Apostle 
asks  the  Church,  'that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world ?  that  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  youV  Of 
course  we  shall,  for  we  are  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
we  are  destined  to  reign  and  to  judge  the  world  with 
HinL  But  observe,  dear  brethren,  that  great  day  of 
our  power  and  glory  has  not  yet  dawned.  Our  Lord 
has  not  yet  ascended  His  judgment-seat,  and  it  does 
not  behove  us  to  try  to  take  our  place  there  before 
He  has  taken  His.  This  is  the  day  of  grace.  We 
ourselves  are  saved  by  grace.  We  live  by  grace.  We 
have  to  do  the  work  of  grace.  We  too  are  sent  into 
this  world  not  to  condemn  but  to  save  it.  So  let  us, 
after  the  pattern  of  our  adorable  Lord,  not  threaten 
our  enemies,  but  pray  for  them.  Let  us,  like  Him, 
try  through  love  to  make  them  such  as  wiU  not  by  us 
be  judged  with  the  world,  but  such  as  will  one  day 
judge  the  world  vnth  us. 

"  Secondly,  The  evils  which  men  bring  upon  us  as 
our  enemies,  testify  nothing  against  God  as  our  friend. 
Let  us  not  suppose  that  the  thoughts  of  evil  men  can 
in  any  way  be  reflections  of  God's  thoughts  over  us. 
God's  love  to  Joseph  did  not  decrease  in  measure  as 
the  hatred  of  his  brothers  against  him  increased.    On 
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the  contrary,  God's  mind  moved  in  the  very  opposite 
direction.  While  they  thought  evil,  God  was  thinking 
to  make  it  for  good.  We  weak  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood  are  very  apt  to  rest  the  peace  of  our  mind  upon 
the  favour  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  sinful  beings  who 
carry  always  about  with  us  a  more  or  less  accusing 
conscience  in  our  bosom,  we  are  prone  to  look  upon 
our  enemies  as  a  kind  of  executioners  sent  by  God  to 
visit  us  with  the  rod  of  justice.  When  men  abandon 
us  we  are  apt  to  ask, '  Hath  God  also  forsaken  us  V 
When  men  injure  us,  we  fear  lest  God  has  given  us 
up  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  our  sins.  When 
men  treat  us  carelessly,  we  think  it  an  evidence  that 
God  Kkewise  has  ceased  to  care  about  us.  Or  we 
feel  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  Hving  God, 
but  a  cold,  cruel  fate  that  rules  things  here  below ; 
and  that  our  life  and  happiness  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  wiU  of  a  wise,  tender-hearted  and  mighty 
Father  in  heaven,  but  upon  the  accidental  play  of 
circumstances.  Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  be  on 
your  guard  against  all  such  thoughts  as  these.  They 
are  heathenish,  and  do  not  become  a  Christian.  We 
who  have  seen  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  know 
that  He  is  a  living  and  a  loving  God.  We  who  have 
seen  Jesus  forsaken  by  all  men,  know  that  God  still 
remains  a  God  of  lifq  and  resurrection  unto  us,  even 
though  men  should  crucify  and  kill  us.  We  do  not 
base  our  judgment  of  the  relation  that  exists  between 
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God  and  ourselves  upon  the  testimony  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  upon  the  Word  of  God.  We  do  not 
believe  that  God  loves  us  because  our  friends  love 
us,  but  because  God's  Son  has  died  for  us.  We  are 
children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
not  through  a  decree  of  men  carried  by  a  majority 
of  votes.  Whether  men  love  or  hate  us,  it  is  aU  the 
same,  we  know  that  we  are  God's  children,  so  long  as 
we  sincerely  love  Him  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Whether  our  outward  circumstances  be  pleasant  or 
painful,  we  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  relationship  to  God.  We  do  not  interpret  our 
relation  to  God  by  our  circumstances,  but  we  interpret 
our  circumstances  by  our  relation  to  God.  We  know 
that  all  things,  even  the  most  trying,  must  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God.  This 
knowledge,  brethren,  should  render  our  hearts  to  a 
large  extent  independent  of  the  evil  influences  from 
without.  It  should  make  us  take  our  stand  like 
men,  like  kings  even.  It  should  make  us  firm  as 
a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  unshaken  though 
continually  beaten  upon.  K  we  believe  that  nobody 
reaUy  can  hurt  us,  room  is  left  for  loving  everybody, 
and  for  cordially  pitying  those  who  do  tiy  to  hurt  ^: 
Let  us  not  have  such  high  thoughts  of  man  as  to 
suppose  that  he  should  be  mighty  to  turn  to  evil  the 
good  that  God  himseK  has  prepared  for  us.  Nor  let 
us  entertain  such  low  thoughts  of  God  as  to  doubt 
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whether  He  is  mighty  to  turn  to  good  the  evil  which 
men  may  think  against  us." 

The  effect  which,  imder  God's  blessing,  this  passage 
of  my  sennon  had  upon  Paul's  mind  was  such  as  to 
make  him  see  again  the  smiles  of  God's  countenance 
through  the  mists  of  his  affliction.  He  was  ashamed 
of  the  najTow-mindedness  with  which  he  had  looked 
at  Theodore  and  at  the  trials  which  his  neglect  had 
chiefly  caused.  He  came  to  see  that  his  anger,  his 
wa^t  of  peace,  his  gloomy  suspiciousness.  L  his 
hatred.  wL  e^dences  of  L  dependence  upon  men. 
upon  their  favour  or  disfavour,  their  doings  or  neglects. 
This  led  him  to  look  into  himself,  and  to  earnestly 
inquire  whether  he  had  really  given  his  heart  to  God 
through  Christ.  This  prayerful  and  honest  self-ex- 
amination was  blessed  to  his  heart.  Its  effect  was 
soon  noticed  both  by  his  mother  and  brother.  The 
dark  frown  which  of  late  had  dwelt  permanently 
upon  his  brow,  gradually  softened  and  disappeared. 
His  heart  and  lips  were  again  opened  to  friendly 
intercourse ;  the  family  conversation,  which  of  late  had 
resembled  the  noise  and  screeching  of  an  old  rusty 
engine,  now  went  on  smoothly  since  the  wheels  were 
oiled  with  kindness  and  affection.  It  is  true,  a  melan- 
choly shade  still  continued  to  dim  the  brightness  of  his 
face,  which  formerly  had  looked  so  happy.  But  his 
mother  prayed  and  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  sun  of  faith  would  also  dispel  those  dismal  clouds. 
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Paul,  however,  continued  to  find  a  hard  enemy  in 
his  temper,  and  Theodore,  who  continued  as  slow  and 
abstracted  as  ever,  often  put  his  brother's  patience  to 
the  test.  One  morning — it  was  the  8th  of  January — 
Paid,  who  was  to  go  out  skating  with  Frederic,  had 
placed  his  skates  on  the  fender  near  the  fire,  that 
they  might  be  well  dried.  "Whilst  he  was  out  of  the 
room  Theodore  placed  some  boots  also  on  the  fender, 
and  by  so  doing  pushed  Paul's  skates  too  close  to  the 
fire.  The  disagreeable  smell  of  burning  leather  soon 
made  itseK  known ;  but  Theodore,  who  had  begun  to 
read,  paid  no  attention  to  it.  A  few  minutes  later 
Paul,  on  re-entering,  dashed  to  the  fire-place,  and 
pounced  upon  the  smoking  skates.  The  straps  were 
a  good  deal  injured,  indeed  it  was  questionable  whether 
they  would  hold.  Unfortunately,  Paul's  temper  this 
time  got  the  better  of  him,  and  an  unpleasant  con- 
versation ensued  which  was  not  stopped  tiU  Mrs. 
Everett,  who  entered  the  room,  interfered. 

"  You  are  always  in  my  way,"  said  Paul,  angrily. 
"  Whenever  I  am  to  have  any  enjoyment  you  always 
contrive  to  step  in  and  make  &  mess  of  it." 

"  Dear  Paul,  you  should  remember,"  said  Mrs. 
Everett,  "  that  the  Lord  is  mighty  to  turn  even  the 
greatest  evil  into  good  for  those  who  love  Him." 

This  good  word  from  the  mother  softened  down  the 
passion  of  her  angry  son,  and  he  tendered  his  hand  to 
Theodore. 
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"  Never  mind  my  cross  words,"  he  said ;  "  I  know 
you  did  not  do  it  intentionally." 

Frederic  made  his  appearance,  and  off  they  dashed 
to  Eegent's  Park  to  enjoy  the  exciting  but  perilous 
pleasures  of  winter. 

Not  two  hours  had  elapsed  when  Paul  came  back. 
He  was  in  a  great  hurry ;  the  strap  of  his  skate  had 
broken,  and  he  wanted  to  find  another.  There  was  a 
strap  in  the  workshop  which  might  be  cut  into  shape 
for  the  purpose.  It  took  him  half  an  hour  to  cut  it, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  off  he  went  to  the  park 
again. 

But  what  a  sight  met  his  eyes  when  he  reached  it ! 
The  ice  had  given  way,  and  cries  of  agony  and  despair 
rose  from  that  same  spot  where  he  had  been  amusing 
himself  only  an  hour  before. 

Had  his  strap  not  broken,  he  himself  might  have 
been  among  the  dead  and  drowning  now  1 

Theodore  had  been  his  preserver.  His  mother's 
words  proved  a  prophecy — "  The  Lord  is  mighty  to 
turn  even  the  greatest  evil  into  good." 

Frederic  was  found  among  the  dead  some  days 
after;  so  Margaret  is  free  again. 

These  were  the  facts  which  Mrs.  Everett  told  me 
this  morning,  and  she  has  furnished  me  with  matter 
for  at  least  ten  sermons. 
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IF  you  wish  to  see  a  fine  country  not  very  far  from 
home,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  the  steamer 
to  Antwerp  or  Ostend,  and  spend  a  day  in  the  Land 
of  Waes.  As  little  seems  to  be  known  about  this 
district  amongst  us,  I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  that 
portion  of  Belgian  Flanders  which  extends  from  Ant- 
werp to  Ghent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  neither  mountains  nor  vaUeys 
there ;  nor  are  there  great  forests.  But  if  you  are  a 
tourist,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  tired  of  the  "  Horns, 
Cols,  and  Pics "  you  have  been  scrambling  up  and 
down,  and  will  be  pleased  with  a  smooth,  well-con- 
structed road,  lined  on  both  sides  by  poplars.  On 
this  road  you  may  walk  for  miles  without  being  once 
reminded  of  the  truth  that  there  is  much  "  up-hill 
work"  iQ  this  world  of  ours.  Monotonous  as  the 
plain  seems,  it  has  its  own  peculiar  beauties.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  feeling  of  that  good  Hanoverian, 
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who,  having  spent  six  months  between  the  charming 
hills  of  the  Wupperthal,  was  one  day  driven,  as  if  by 
some  haunting  spirit,  to  rush  to  the  railway  station, 
and  take  the  express  to  Luneburg,  which  having 
reached,  he  placed  himseK  on  the  top  of  a  knoll  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vast  moor,  known  as  the  "  Greatest 
Plain  of  Europe."  He  could  no  longer  endm^e  to 
have  his  vision  confined  within  a  radius  of  half-a- 
mile.  He  thought  that  the  valley  became  every  day 
narrower  and  narrower,  and  that  the  hills  threatened 
to  close  in  upon  him  and  crush  him  to  powder. 
"Allow  me  for  one  day  'to  drink  the  plain,'"  he  said, 
"  for  I  am  choked  with  hills." 

This  Luneburg  Moor  is  only  a  vast  track  of  dull, 
swarthy-looking  heath;  but  the  Land  of  Waes  is 
quite  different.  It  well  deserves  its  name — ^**The 
pleasure-garden  of  Belgium."  If  it  be  true,  what  all 
agriculturists  except  the  Scotch  admit,  that  Belgium 
is  the  best-cultivated  country  in  the  world,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Land  of  Waes  is  the  most  fertile 
and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  Belgium.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  import  manure,  the  soil  being  so  abun- 
dantly productive.  It  seems  as  though  Nature  here 
wished  to  show  how  rich  and  variegated  a  carpet 
she  can  spread  out  where  human  zeal  and  skill  weave 
the  texture  of  it.  Fields  planted  with  rape-seed, 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  lucerne,  madder,  hops,  and 
tobacco,  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  most  charm- 
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ing  variety.  Nice-lookiiig  farmhouses  rise  every- 
where behind  the  hedge-rows,  which,  if  they  do  not 
yield  the  very  best  timber,  furnish  wood  excellently 
adapted  for  fuel  and  agricultural  purposes.  Poverty 
and  neglect  seem  almost  unknown  in.  this  district, 
which,  like  the  Land  of  Shinar,  is  a  very  garden  of 
the  Lord.  A  smile  of  contentment  and  happiness 
dwells  constantly  upon  the  faces  both  of  master  and 
labourer.  And  no  wonder,  for  here  there  is  plenty  of 
bread  to  eat  and  of  raiment  to  put  on ;  and  there  is 
no  taskmaster  making  the  people  sow  with  tears,  and 
greedily  trying  to  keep  the  joy  of  the  harvest  to 
himself. 

"Well,  what  greatly  surprises  me,"  I  said  to  my 
only  fellow-traveller  in  the  railway-carriage  that  took 
us  to  Termonde,  and  who  I  had  learnt  was  a  Pro- 
testant, "is  the  fact  that  this  prosperity,  order,  and 
ele^Ii^e.  i,  fo^d  i.  a  count^  Jbi^y  Popish 
and  priest-ridden  as  this  is.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Popery  as  inseparable  from  neglect 
and  filth;  but  this  district,  in  which  I  should  suppose 
there  are  not  a  hundred  Protestants,  seems  to  give 
the  lie  direct  to  that  supposition." 

"  Ah,  weU,"  he  repKed,  "  you  see  the  independent 
character  of  the  Netherlanders,  like  that  of  the 
French,  though  in  a  greater  degree,  neutralizes  the 
blighting  influence  which,  but  for  that.  Popery  would 
certainly  exercise  here  as  well  as  elsewhera    The 
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Belgians  have  always  been  in  advance  of  their 
German  neighbours  in  intellectual  development  and 
freedom.  They  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Dutch, 
with  whom  ifhey  have  often  formed  one  people ;  the 
Flemish  language  being  almost  the  same  as  the 
Dutch.  The  love  of  liberty,  order,  and  cleanliness, 
which  characterizes  the  Hollanders  is  in  a  large  mea- 
sure shared  by  the  Belgians.  Of  course  you  know 
that  the  Eeformation  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  turned  the  Dutch  into  a  Protestant 
nation,  originated  in  this  country.  Political  reasons 
prevented  the  Belgians  from  following  their  Dutch  ' 
brethren  in  throwing  off  the  Popish  yoke,  but  the 
great  contest  which  for  centuries  was  fought  upon 
their  soil,  and  the  close  connexion  which  has  always 
been  kept  up  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  Protestant  ideas  and  manners.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
the  Belgians  as  a  nation  are  bigoted  Papists.  It  is 
only  the  female  part  of  the  population  to  which  that 
unenviable  title  is  at  aU  applicable.  It  is  the  women 
upon  whom  the  priests  rely  for  support  and  influence. 
The  males  are  mostly  '  nothing-arians '  or  '  anything- 
arians,'  as  you  like  to  put  it.  Provided  the  priest 
does  not  meddle  with  their  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions, they  allow  him  fuU  liberty  to  make  his 
religion  as  absurd,  his  church  as  splendid,  and  his 
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table  as  sumptuous  as  he  can.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  especially  among  the  lower  .  class ; 
but  you  will  find  these  exceptions  comparatively 
rare." 

It  was  on  a  Friday  evening  in  May  that  I  arrived 
at  Haexlo,  a  populous  country  place  not  far  from 
Termonde.  Much  to  my  disappointment  I  could  not 
manage  on  the  foUowing  day  to  finish  my  business  in 
time  to  catch  the  last  train  for  Brussels,  where  I  had 
hoped  to  attend  service  at  the  English  Church.  I 
was  thus  compelled  to  spend  the  Sunday  in  this 
village,  where,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  did 
not  dwell  a  single  Protestant.  The  prospect  of  stay- 
ing all  day  at  the  inn,  where  I  was  a  perfect  stranger, 
was  not  very  inviting,  for  though  the  house  was  good 
enough  for  a  coimtry  tavern,  and  as  clean  as  could  be 
desired,  it  left  me  no  other  alternative  but  either  to 
sit  in  the  common  tap-room  or  in  my  bed-room,  a 
sort  of  prison-cell,  on  the  first  floor,  facing  the  red- 
tiled  roof  of  the  adjoining  house.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, being  very  fine,  I  hoped  to  spend  most  of  the 
day  out  of  doors.  The  place  offered  choice  of  beauti- 
ful walks,  and  though  I  am  not  at  aU  an  advocate  for 
"worshipping  God  in  the  temple  of  nature"  on 
Simday,  yet  I  thought  that  in  the  circumstances  it 
was  the  best  course  I  could  foUow,  since  there  was  no 
other  temple  near  where  I  could  worship  so  much 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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In  endeavouring,  however,  to  draw  out  some  plan 
for  the  Sunday,  I  was  fortunately  assisted  by  the 
gentleman, with  whom  I  had  done  the  largest  part  of 
my  business.  He  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  drove 
a  considerable  trade  in  hemp.  His  house  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  village.  Its  front  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town-house,  while  at  its  rear  there  were  all 
the  outhouses  for  farming  purposes.  Mr.  Gheelhans 
— for  that  was  his  name — on  learning  that  I  was  to 
stay  over  the  Simday  in  the  place,  at  once  invited  me 
to  take  up  my  quarters  under  his  root 

"  Oh,  dear,"  he  said,  with  that  expression  of  6o7i- 
hommie  which  characterizes  the  Belgian  country- 
people,  "  what  can  you  do  with  yourself  at  the  inn 
all  day?  You'll  feel  like  a  cow  in  a  brickfield,  I 
should  say,  more  especially  as  the  house  is  as  full  as 
a  bee-hive  on  Sundays." 

"What! — on  Sunday?"  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  on  Sunday,"  he  answered.  "The  whole 
house,  and  even  the  yard  and  garden,  wOl  be  crowded 
with  peasants,  mostly  young  lads  and  girls,  who  drink, 
and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play  cards  and  billiards  in  the 
tap-room,  while  others  enjoy  nine-pins  in  the  yard." 

"  And  when  does  this  begin  ?"  I  asked. 

"  WeU,  at  this  season,  whenever  mass  is  over — as 
early  as  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
the  real  fun  begins  at  six  or  seven,  when  the  girls 
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which  the  breakfast  was  served.  It  was  divided  iato 
two  parts.  On  the  lower  end  two  tin  japanned  cans 
were  placed,  one  filled  with  hot  coffee  and  the  other 
with  hot  nulk.  Cups,  saucers,  and  plates  and  a 
loaf  and  rolls,  surrounded  these  in  regular  order.  I 
saw  no  butter,  but  a  gigantic-looking  china  basin, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  pieces  of  loaf  sugar,  stood  in 
the  centre.  The  upper  end  of  the  table  was  some- 
thing like  the  bar  of  a  refreshment  room.  It  con- 
tained a  tea-pot,  a  milk-pot,  a  sugar-pot,  a  large  cup, 
steaks,  chops,  ham,  eggs,  sausages,  bread,  butter,  some 
bottles  of  beer  and  of  wine,  two  wine  glasses  and 
two  tumblers,  plates  of  radishes,  salt,  mustard,  pepper, 
and  vinegar,  as  well  as  knives  and  forks. 

No  sooner  did  I  make  my  appearance  than  I  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  family,  who  had  evidently 
been  waiting  for  me.  My  kind  hostess  cheerfully 
approached  me,  and  tendered  one  hand  for  a  morning 
greeting,  while  she  held  in  the  other  a  stocking  at 
which  she  had  been  knitting.  She  was  gorgeously 
dressed  in  her  Sunday  attire.  A  flourish  of  muslin 
interlaced  with  ribbons  of  bright  red,  covered  her  head 
and  almost  buried  her  face.  Judging  from  its  bulky 
appearance  I  thought  this  head-gear  must  have 
weighed  between  four  and  five  pounds  at  least.  She 
wore  a  sort  of  chintz  jacket,  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
which  would  have  made  her  conspicuous  even  at  a 
mile's  distance.    A  weighty  gold  cross,  or  I  should 
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rather  say  a  crucifix,  hung  suspended  from  her  neck  on 
a  string  of  red  coral  beads.  The  fingers  of  both  her 
hands  were  loaded  with  rings,  most  of  them  set  with 
such  large  stones  as  must  have  represented  a  goodly 
^  of  Le,  i,  their  vdue  w.3  ly^,  la/e,i 
to  their  size.  In  keeping  with  these  were  a  pair  of 
long  ruby  ear-drops,  which  hung  down  almost  as  low 
as  her  chin.  The  two  young  ladies  appeared  to  foUow 
their  mother's  example  in  decorating  themselves  as 
gorgeously  as  they  could.  They,  however,  exhibited 
a  little  more  of  the  town  style.  They  wore  no  caps, 
and  beiDg  children,  their  jewels  seemed  to  be  only  the 
children  of  the  larger  ones  which  shone  on  their 
mother's  hands. 

I  was  kindly  requested  to  take  my  seat  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  behind  the  steaks,  chops,  and 
bottles.  The  family  took  their  seats  at  the  lower  end, 
near  the  tankards  and  the  sugar  basin,  the  husband 
seating  himself  next  to  his  wife  on  one  side,  the 
daughters  opposite  them  on  the  other.  Aemout,  the 
boy  of  fourteen,  came  and  sat  at  the  lowest  end 
opposite  to  where  I  sat. 

It  appeared  to  me  a  strange  custom  thus  to  com- 
mit the  direction  of  the  table  to  the  guest,  and  to 
honour  him  with  the  trouble  of  serving  the  host  and 
his.  family.  But  remembering  the  proverb  that  a 
country's  manners  are  a  country's  banners,  I  was  just 
about  to  prepare  myself  for  my  unexpected  task, 
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when  I  saw  the  ladies  cross  themselves,  fold  their 
hands,  and  bend  down  their  heads  in  devotion.  I  was 
glad  to  notice  this,  as  I  was  just  pondering  the  ques- 
tion whether  I  should  wait  till  the  master  of  the 
family  asked  the  blessing,  or  do  so  myself  The 
ladies  anticipated  me,  however,  and  were  praying 
before  I  could  have  broached  the  matter.  I  was  just 
about  to  follow  their  example,  when  the  master  of 
the  family  addressed  to  me  an  observation  to  the 
effect  that  the  weather  promised  to  keep  fine. 
Of  course  I  gave  no  reply,  but  covering  my  face 
with  my  hand,  offered  up  my  thanks  to  the  Giver  of 
aU  good  and  perfect  gifts.  When  I  had  finished,  the 
ladies  still  continued  their  devotions,  which,  however, 
my  host  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of,  as  he  repeated 
his  former  observation,  adding  the  question  whether 
we  had  such  fine  weather  in  England.  Instead  of 
answering  I  pointed  to  the  ladies,  expecting  that  this 
gesticulation  would  sufl&ce  to  make  him  hold  his 
peace  for  another  minute.  But  having  cast  a  look  at 
them  he  turned  to  me,  and  said, 

"Oh,  never  mind,  sir;  we  won't  disturb  them. 
They  want  to  get  through  with  it  for  the  day,  as 
we  are  going  to  have  a  drive  after  dinner." 

While  he  was  saying  this  I  saw  the  youngest 
daughter  rise  and  open  the  door  to  a  dog  which  was 
barking  and  scratching  there,  after  which  she  walked 
back  to  her  seat  and  resumed  her  devotional  postura 
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"They  have  to  go  through  fifty  Pater  Nosters  to- 
day," my  host  continued, "  for  an  aunt  who  died  twelve 
months  ago,  and  it  takes  a  little  time  to  do  that." 

"Not  fifty — sixty-two,"  his  wife  broke  in,  inter- 
rupting her  devotions  to  resume  them  immediately. 

"  WeU,  let  it  be  sixty-two ;  I  really  forgot,"  he  said. 
"  I  had  a  good  lot  to  pray  too,  but  the  chaplain  has 
relieved  me  from  the  whole  for  seven  francs." 

Here  the  ladies  crossed  themselves  and  drew  close 
to  the  table  to  begin  eating. 

"  WeU,  ma'am,  what  may  I  oflFer  you  ?"  I  asked  my 
hostess  as  I  took  up  knife  and  fork. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  we  only  take  cafe  au,  lait  and 
bread,"  she  said  courteously. 

"  But  surely  you  don't  expect  me  to  eat  all  this  ?" 
I  said,  as  I  pointed  to  the  chops  and  steaks,  and  ham 
and  eggs. 

"Ah,  well,  sir,"  she  replied,  "you  are  an  English- 
man, and  Englishmen,  I  have  been  told,  like  substan- 
tial breakfasts." 

"Oh,  mother,  we  had  almost  forgotten  one  thing," 
said  the  eldest  daughter,  in  a  low  distressed  tone  of 
voice, — "  fish !" 

"Send  Machteld  to  the  postmaster,"  Mrs  Gheel- 
hans  whispered ;  "  I  know  that  he  has  got  herrings." 

"  For  pity's  sake,  please  don't,"  I  interrupted  them, 
in  a  voice  of  despair. 

I  had  to  use  all  my  eloquence  before  I  succeeded 
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in  making  the  kind  people  believe  that  there  was 
any  difference  between  the  stomach  of  an  EngKsh- 
man  and  that  of  a  boa  constrictor.  At  length  my 
host  consented  to  assist  me  in  cutting  a  way  through 
the  immense  mountain  of  meat  heaped  up  before  me. 

As  we  were  doing  scant  justice  to  the  repast,  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  back  part  of  the  house.  It 
was  caused  by  the  servants,  who,  as  Mrs.  Gheelhans 
told  me,  had  just  come  back  from  the  early  morning- 
service,  which  commences  at  seven  and  is  closed  at 
half-past  eight.  These  servants  had  done  their 
church-going  for  the  day,  not  being  expected  to 
appear  at  church  again  before  next  Sunday  morning. 
They  were  now  going  to  have  their  breakfast,  and 
would  then  work  tiU  the  dinner  hour — 12  o'clock. 
After  that,  those  of  them  whose  presence  was  not 
indispensable,  would  be  at  liberty  to  go  out  and 
enjoy  themselves  till  the  evening. 

The  *chief  service  of  the  day  commenced  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  this  the  ladies  and  Aemout  were  to 
attend. 

"I  think  Aemout  had  better  stay  at  home  this 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Gheelhans ;  "  it  would  be  plea- 
sant were  he  to  take  our  guest  to  the  garden  and 
show  him  the  flowers,  and  then  walk  with  him  to  the 
mill  Tou  wiU  enjoy  that  walk,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  me.    "  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  spots  hereabout." 

"Poor  little  Aemout!"  I  could  not  help  thinking. 
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"You  will  not  lose  much  by  being  absent  from  that 
service,  but  walking  and  conversing  about  flowers 
and  Tnills  are  not  exactly  the  best  means  to  teach 
you  how  to  spend  the  Lord's  day  profitably.  But  after 
aU  it  is  better  to  worship  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  church 
than  never  to  worship  at  all  Superstition  is  bad,  but 
infidelity  is  worse." 

"Permit  me  to  decline  your  kind  oifer,"  I  said, 
turning  to  my  host.  "  I  should  rather  not  spend  this 
portion  of  the  day  in  walking.  I  propose  to  attend 
service  this  morning." 

"So  you  are  going  with  'mV  Mrs.  Gheelhans 
asked  in  joyful  surprise. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied;  "there  are  im- 
portant considerations  which  prevent  me  from  get- 
ting much  benefit  from  the  service  in  your  church. 
The  first  is  that  I  do  not  understand  the  language 
very  well" 

"  Oh,  but  our  service  is  all  singing,"  said  the  eldest 
daughter ;  "  and  we  have  a  most  beautiful  organ." 

"That  may  be  quite  true,  but  the  hymns  which 
are  sung  are  aU  in  Latin." 

"  Oh,  the  gentleman  v^ill  perhaps  enjoy  the  after- 
noon service  better,"  said  my  hostess.  "  We'll  have 
a  sermon  then ;  and  our  "pat&r  is  a  powerful  preacher." 

"Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  I  said.  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  he  tells  you  about  the 
way  of  salvation." 
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"  But  how  do  you  propose  to  spend  the  morning  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Gheelhans.  "I  am  sorry  I  must  leave 
you  till  dinner-time,  as  I  must  look  after  the  cattle." 

"I  think  I  wiU  spend  this  morning  in  my  own 
church,"  I  replied. 

"But  there  is  no  Protestant  church  here,"  my 
friends  cried  all  at  once. 

'*  Yes,  there  is,"  I  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  you  see  it 
before  you  now." 

The  ladies  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled,  doubtful 
expression. 

"It  wiU  be  weU  that  I  explain  myself,"  I  con- 
tinued "My  body  is  a  temple,  in  which  dweUs  a  spirit; 
and  that  spirit  is  a  priest  of  God  It  worships  God 
through  the  great  High-priest  and  only  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  in  heaven.  Now,  as  this  temple 
is  not  made  of  brick  and  mortar,  but  of  flesh  and 
blood,  it  is  moveable ;  and  I  wiU  take  it  into  my  bed- 
room, and  there  send  up  the  incense  of  my  prayer 
and  praise." 

"Oh,  I  see;  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  alone  to 
pray,"  said  my  host.  "Very  well,  sir;  at  dinner  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  again." 

He  rose  to  go ;  and  while  the  women  were  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  church,  I  repaired  to  my  bedroom. 

Finding  myseK  alone,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sad. 
There  was  much  in  these  kiad,  simple-hearted 
people  that  touched  the  chords  of  affection  within 
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me.  We  had  spent  a  short  time  together,  like  one 
family,  in  closest  amity,  till  the  moment  when  He 
who  is  the  Fountain  of  Love  itseK  became  the 
subject  of  conversation ;  and  here,  exactly  where  we 
should  have  been  knit  in  closer  bonds,  we  parted, 
turning  our  backs  upon  one  another  to  walk  each  of 
u^  in  a  different  direction.  And  yet  they  professed 
to  worship  no  other  God  but  Him  whom  I  wor- 
shipped! They  acknowledged  the  same  crucified 
Christ  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  that  I  did! 
"Where,  then,  did  the  cause  of  separation  lie?"  I 
asked  myself.  The  answer  was,  "  In  that  evil  spirit 
which  at  all  times  has  sown  discord  between  those  who 
were  originally  imited  in  God,  by  *  teaching  them  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men/  Much  of  the 
good  which  God  has  done  through  revelation  the 
devil  knows  how  to  spoil  through  tradition." 

After  dinner,  my  host's  neatly-painted  pleasure-car, 
drawn  by  two  fine  horses,  drew  up  at  the  front 
door  to  take  the  famUy  out  for  a  drive.  Mr.  Gheel- 
hans  himself  was  to  be  coachman.  I  felt  at  a  loss 
for  a  moment  what  to  do.  If  I  refused  to  join  the 
party,  I  should  cause  them  great  disappointment,  if 
they  did  not  even  take  it  as  a  positive  unkindness. 

Most  likely  they  would  not  permit  me  to  remain 
behind  alone ;  and  thus  I  should  either  oblige  them 
to  give  up  the  drive  altogether,  or  cause  one  of  them 
to  stay  with  me.     But  I  felt  reluctant  to  do  a  thing 
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whicli  in  my  opinion  was  not  right,  merely  to  please 
others.  After  some  serious  reflection  I  resolved  to 
refuse,  painful  as  it  was  to  my  feelings.  I  remem- 
bered that  offence  is  given  to  the  seriously-minded  at 
home  by  so  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  when 
abroad,  either  from  want  of  conscience  or  from  want 
of  courage,  desecrating  the  day  which  they  strive  to 
keep  holy  at  home.  I  believe  that  I  should  not  be 
justified  if  I  increased  their  number ;  so  I  gently  took 
my  host  aside,  and  explainefl  to  him  how  I  viewed 
matters.  Much  to  my  surprise,  he  at  once  consented 
to  leave  me  behind. 

"Tou  are  right,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  apology. 
"I  did  not  think  of  that.  Englishmen  never  drive 
out  on  Sunday.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
sooner,  else  I  should  have  kept  my  servant  at  home 
to  drive  the  women  out,  and  I  should  have  taken  a 
walk  with  you.  But  we  shall  come  back  soon,  and 
you  will  meantime  find  plenty  to  interest  you  in  the 
garden,  as  you  are  fond  of  flowers." 

I  followed  his  hint,  and  was  still  in  the  garden 
when,  little  more  than  an  hour  having  elapsed,  the 
party  came  back. 

"Enjoyed  yourseK?"  asked  my  host,  as  he  saw  me 
looking  at  a  bed  of  most  beautiful  roses. 

"  Perfectly,  thank  you." 

"  You  see,  this  is  a  free  country.  Nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  do  anything  against  his  conscience.    Every- 
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body  is  allowed  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way. 
That  has  always  been  my  principle.  A  year  or 
two  ago  a  German  merchant  with  whom  I  did  a 
deal  of  business  happened  to  stay  a  day  with  me  just 
as  you  are  doing  now — ^my  house  being  an  '  omnibus' 
for  aU  my  friends,  you  know.  The  Gheelhanses 
have  always  been  known  for  their  hospitality,  and 
my  maxim,  like  that  of  my  father's,  is  that  he  who  is 
not  hospitable  is  hardly  a  human  being.  Well,  but 
to  come  to  the  point,  my  German  friend  was  a  Jew, 
and  I  had  forgotten  that  Jews  don't  eat  pork.  Now, 
unfortunately,  my  wife  had  just  cooked  a  dinner 
composed  of  saurcrout  with  bacon,  and  cut  beans 
with  pork  sausages ;  for  we  had  just  killed  a  fat  pig, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  first  family  repast  after  it. 
My  friend  at  first  refused  to  partake  of  it,  and  I 
at  once  ordered  something  else  to  be  brought  up  for 
him.  But  unhappily  we  had  nothing  but  cold  ham, 
which,  of  course,  was  equally  unsuitable.  So  no- 
thing was  left  but  to  give  him  a  piece  of  bread  and 
some  eggs.  He  looked  a  little  sourly  at  it,  for  the 
flavour  of  our  meats  played  into  his  nostrils,  and  it 
was  evidently  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  eat  one  thing 
while  he  smelt  something  better.  *Ah,  weU,'  he 
said,  pushing  the  bread  aside,  '  I  see  I  cannot  keep 
the  law  this  one  tima  I  have  broken  it  already,  for 
the  pork  has  entered  my  stomach  through  my  nos- 
trils.   So  I  may  just  let  the  rest  foUow  by  the  throat.' 
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Saying  this,  he  grasped  knife  and  fork  and  soon  got 
ahead  of  ns  in  the  breach  he  made  in  the  saurcrout 
that  steamed  before  him.  Of  course  we  all  enjoyed  it. 
'  I  suppose  you  will  h^,ve  to  pay  a  good  many  dollars  to 
your  rabbi  for  that  meal?'  I  said  to  him  after  dinner. 
— ^  Not  at  aU, '  he  said ; '  we  make  up  for  such  slips 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  which  comes  on  in 
October.  Then  we  fast  for  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out  taking  so  much  as  a  crumb  of  bread  or  a  drop  of 
water.'  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  still 
harder  than  paying.  But  remembering  the  circum- 
stance afterwards,  I  said  to  myself, '  After  aU,  it  was 
not  right;  a  man  should  keep  his  conscience  clear.' 
Therefore,  I  cannot  but  give  you  great  praise,  sir,  be- 
cause you  kept  faithfully  to  your  principles.  As  we 
drove  off,  I  said  to  my  wife, '  That  Englishman  is 
worth  ten  Jews  now.' " 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered,  "  but  permit  me  to  ask, 
how  many  Jews  you  think  you  are  wortih  yourself  ? " 

"Ah,  well,"  he,  replied  with  a  smile;  "I  don't 
know.    Perhaps  you  do." 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  worth  more  than 
one,"  I  said.  "  At  least  so  it  appeared  to  me  when 
this  morning  at  breakfast  you  were  yourself  guilty  of 
the  same  offence  as  the  Jew  committed  at  your 
dinner-table.  For,  if  I  am  right,  you  believe  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  your  deceased  sister. 
Your  wife  and  daughters  faithfully  performed  that 
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supposed  duty,  and  though  I  do  not  believe  God  has 
anywhere  commanded  them  to  do  so,  yet  I  looked 
upon  their  praying  with  a  certain  respect,  because  I 
regarded  it  as  an  act  of  conscience  on  their  part.  But 
you,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  regard  yourseK  as 
exempt  from  the  obligation  of  doing  your  duty,  for 
you  did  not  pray  at  all" 
"Ah,  well,"  he  broke  in,  "but  I  paid  for  it,  you  know." 
"Very  well,  but  the  Jew  would  do  the  same  in 
October,  on  the  day  of  atonement.  He  paid  in 
abstinence  just  as  you  have  paid  in  francs.  How 
then  could  you  fairly  find  fault  with  him,  since  he 
was  doing  the  very  same  thing  as  you  ?  /  have  no 
such  home-made  payments  at  my  disposal.  That's 
the  reason  why  I  refused  to  do  what  would  defile  my 
conscience.  If  I  could  have  thought,  'Well,  I  will 
pay  a  couple  of  francs  to  the  priest,  and  that  will  put 
all  right  again,'  I  should  at  once  have  taken  my  seat 
in  your  carriage.  What  made  me  shrink  from  doing 
so  was  the  consciousness  that  I  was  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  anything,  however  valuable,  that  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  for  the  sin  I  was  being  tempted  to 
commit.  I  cannot  see  how  a  man  can  keep  his 
conscience  clear,  if  he  believes  in  the  eflBlcacy  of  such 
make-ups." 

"  WeU,  but  there  must  be  such  things,'*  he  answered. 
"  We  cannot  possibly  keep  from  going  astray  some- 
times.    Do  you  never  make  a  slip  yourself?" 
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"  Certainly  I  do.  Too  many  of  them,  alas !  But  I 
know  of  no  other  fountain  that  can  cleanse  my  con- 
science from  the  impurity  of  sin  but  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  I  commit  an  offence,  I  have  no  rest 
till  I  have  confessed  to  Him,  and  through  faith 
received  the  assurance  that  He  has  forgiven  me,  and 
washed  it  away  in  His  blood." 
•  "  Oh,  that's  a  cheap  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difi&- 
culty,"  he  cried,  somewhat  sarcastically. 

"So  it  is,"  I  answered.  "It  is  what  the  Apostle 
calls  '  salvation  by  gracel  It  costs  us  nothing.  It  is 
aU  paid  for  by  the  sufferings,  the  blood,  and  the  death 
of  Him  who  loved  us.  But  it  is  exactly  this  which 
makes  me  look  upon  sin  as  an  exceedingly  evil  thing. 
Ite  removal  cannot  be  bought  for  a  f'w  francs,  nor 
for  all  the  silver  and  gold  in  the  world ;  it  requires 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.  And  this  it  is,  my  dear 
friend,  that  makes  me  stop  and  consider." 

I  was  glad  to  observe  that  my  exposition  of  the 
moral  and  sanctifying  power  of  cordial  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  made  some  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  my  host.  At  least  he  again  broached  the  subject 
in  the  evening  when  we  were  all  together  at  supper. 
A  lively  but  friendly  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
certainly  the  ladies  tried  hard  to  defend  the  doctrines 
of  their  church,  but  this  only  enabled  me  to  bring 
before  them  some  important  truths  which  they  had 
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never  heard  till  now.  As  I  had,  of  course,  often 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  my  host  re- 
quested me  to  sell  him  the  book.  I  promised  to 
send  him  a  copy  from  Brussels. 

"  Don't  forget  it,"  he  said. 

And  next  morning,  after  having  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  my  kind  hostess  to  come  back  again  and 
spend  a  long  time  with  them,  my  host  cried  as  I 
drove  off,  "  Pray  don't  forget  to  send  the  book." 


\ 
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THE  HELMSVALE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

"  TTTILLIE,  aren't  you  away  yet  V*  said  my  wife  as 

'  ^  she  entered  the  garden  one  Sunday  afternoon 
to  my  little  nephew,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  lay  on  the 
grass  playing  with  the  dog.  My  sister  lived  only  a 
short  distance  from  our  house,  and  Willie  often  spent 
his  Sunday  afternoons  with  us,  because  he  liked  our 
garden,  which  was  about  three  times  bigger  than  his 
mother's. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  plenty  of  time  yet,"  he  answered, 
peevishly. 

"  It  is  past  three,"  my  wife  observed. 

"  Yes,  but  school  does  not  begin  till  the  quarter 
past,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Even  supposing,  it  is  time  you  were  off.  You'll 
find  the  chapel  locked  if  you  don't  make  haste." 

"  If  that's  the  case,  then  I'U  trot  back." 

"  Now,  Willie,  I  say,  that's  not  right.  You  know 
how  much  you  displease  mamma  by  staying  away 
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from  schooL    You  weren't  there  last  Sunday,  were 
you  r 

He  got  up  to  his  feet  rather  slowly.  "  Ah,  bother 
the  school !"  he  muttered,  as  he  strode  off. 

"What  a  trouble  it  is  to  get  that  boy  to  go  to 
school !"  my  wife  said  to  me  as  she  re-entered  the 
house. 

"  I  suspect  it's  the  same  with  them  aU,"  I  replied. 
"  And  I  doubt  whether,  if  you  were  among  the  num- 
ber, you  would  go  without  some  trouble." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 
"  I  confess  that  when  I  was  a  girl  of  twelve  I  did  not 
step  with  enthusiasm  into  our  dark,  dully  school-room 
on  Sunday  afternoons  when  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
birds  chirping  and  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  fields 
teeming  with  flowers." 

"Of  course  not.  And  I  wonder  whether  even 
Eichard  Draper,  Helen  Aikman,  lizzie  Henderson, 
and  the  other  teachers,  are  in  ecstasies  when  they  are 
shut  up  with  a  lot  of  restless  children  in  a  dull  church, 
to  hear  their  lessons  mumbled,  and  give  them  bits  of 
sermons  which  they  don't  care  to  listen  to." 

"  Well,"  my  wife  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  believe  they 
are  doing  the  work  for  conscience'  sake ;  they  wish 
to  do  some  good  to  the  children.  But  whether  they 
are  doing  it  with  pleasure,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  not." 

"  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  attracting 
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the  children,  at  all  events.  Were  you  to  go  into  the 
fields  at  this  moment,  you  would  see  the  roads  crowded, 
and  if  you  were  then  to  peep  into  the  school,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  find  it  almost  empty." 

"  But  you  know  it  is  hard  work  to  compete  with 
the  flowers  and  the  green  fields  on  a  sunny  summer 
afternoon  like  this,"  answered  my  wife. 

"  Granted ;  but  are  matters  much  better  in  winter  1" 
I  asked.  "  To  tell  the  truth,  the  children  don't  like 
the  class :  and  it's  neither  the  weather  nor  the  build- 
ing that  is  to  blame,  but  the  teachers.  At  least,  that's 
my  opinion." 

"  I  fear  you  are  right,"  she  said.  "  I  remember 
that  I  did  not  like  the  class,  and  tried  to  find  pretexts 
for  staying  away,  till  Miss  Eowley  became  our  teacher. 
Her  class  was  always  crowded.  We  actually  longed 
for  the  hour.  The  weather  might  be  ever  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  but  it  never  tempted  us  to  stay  away. 
It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  sit  and  listen  to  her.  And 
dull  and  dark  as  the  school  was,  we  were  always  sorry 
when  the  time  was  up.  She  might  have  kept  us  for 
three  hours  if  she  had  wished,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty." 

"And  how  do  you  account  for  that  V  1  asked. 

"I  can't  exactly  say:  I  think  it  was  the  easy, 
pleasant  way  in  which  she  could  tell  us  Bible  stories, 
and  the  exhaustless  stock  of  anecdotes  and  Oustra- 
tiona  she  had  at  command.     There  was  also  some- 
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thing  about  her  person  which  attracted  and  pleased 
us.  Not  that  we  did  not  like  the  other  teachers. 
They  were  all  good,  kind-hearted  people.  But  Miss 
Eowley  knew  how  to  be  like  a  child  with  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  to  preserve  her  authority. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  catechist  in  her  behaviour, 
and  nothing  of  the  sermon  in  her  teaching.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was,  she  did  not  stay  long.  I  believe 
the  other  teachers  did  not  get  on  very  weU  with  her. 
She  wanted  to  introduce  new  arrangements,  which 
they  were  opposed  to."  ^ 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  I  said.  "  The  gift 
*of  teaching  children  is  a  special  one — a  talent  by 
itself.  It  seems  to  be  something  innate.  Of  course, 
practice  and  training  may  go  a  considerable  way  in 
developing  and  improving  the  talent,  but  if  a  person 
has  got  nothing  of  it  by  nature,  he  wiU  hardly  become 
a  good  teacher  merely  by  practice.  When  I  think  of 
the  class  of  teachers  who  are  at  present  engaged  in 
our  church,  I  really  do  not  wonder  that  the  children 
can  hardly  be  got  to  attend.  It  is  true  they  are  kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning  yoimg  people,  but  I  do  not 
know  one  among  them  whom  I  should  imagine  to  be 
possessed  of  that  peculiar  something  which  children 
are  so  fond  of  in  a  teacher.  Now  take,  for  instance, 
Eichard  Draper.    He — ^" 

"Oh,  Eichard  Draper!"   my  wife  broke  in     "I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  when  I  first  heard  that 
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he  was  going  to  take  a  class.  Why,  you  know,  we 
never  used  to  look  upon  Eichard  as  being  at  all  a 
seriously-minded  young  pian.  It  is  true,  he  attended 
church  regularly,  as  almost  everybody  does,  but  that 
was  all  During  the  week  he  was  never  seen  with 
reli^ous  people  or  at  religious  meetings.  He  used  to 
spend  most  of  his  evenings  at  cards  or  at  the  billiard- 
table.  All  at  once  it  was  mooted  that  he  was  payiug 
his  addresses  to  Lucy  Eversham.  Some  said  he  did  it 
for  her  money's  sake,  and  others  because  his  father 
and  her  father  had  agreed  upon  the  matcL  At  all 
events,  siace  Lucy  is  a  religious  girl,  nobody  wondered 
that  Eichard  should  begin  to  attend  the  same  meet- 
ings as  she  went  to,  and  that  as  she  is  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  he  should  take  a  class." 

"  I  did  not  know  these  were  the  circumstances  imder 
which  he  became  a  teacher,"  I  said.  "  But  it  only 
makes  me  wonder  the  less  at  the  children  not  crowd- 
ing to  his  class.  Card-playing  and  billiards  are  not 
the  best  preparations  a  young  man  can  have  for  being 
a  Sunday-school  teacher.  Then,  take  LizaJie  Hender- 
son. She  is  a  very  ignorant  person !  I  wonder 
whether  she  knows  a  whit  more  of  Bible  history  than 
the  children  she  teaches." 

"  I  am  almost  certain  she  does  not,"  my  wife  re- 
plied. "I  have  been  told  by  Miss  Loughton,  who 
sometimes  meets  her  in  society,  that  on  one  occasion 
it  came  out  that  she  did  not  know  who  the  first  king 
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of  Israel  was,  and  that  she  was  higUy  astonished  to 
learn  that  Isaiah  was  not  one  of  the  Jewish  judges. 
But  she  was  made  a  teacher  against  the  grain,  poor 
thing.  Her  class  was  originally  taught  by  her  cousin, 
Miss  Walker.  She,  however,  soon  got  tired  of  it ;  and 
as  she  did  not  like  to  be  bound  every  Sunday,  she 
prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  urge  Lizzie  to  take  her 
place.  Now,  you  know,  Lizzie  is  an  orphan,  and  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Mrs.  Walker's  benevolence,  so 
there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  submit." 

"And  this  is  the  way  our  staff  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  is  kept  up !"  I  said.  "  There  is  Mr.  Snel- 
grove,  too,  one  of  the*  oldest  of  them.  He  continued 
to  teach  his  class  even  after 'he  was  married.  He  is  a 
very  zealous  and  serious-minded  man,  no  doubt.  But 
then  he  is  such  a  dry,  abrupt  sort  of  a  feUow !  The 
words  seem  to  freeze  in  his  throat  I  have  sometimes 
got  into  conversation  with  him  going  up  to  town ; 
but,  I  confess,  I  am  always  glad  when  we  reach  the 
terminus." 

"He  is  a  good  man,"  said  my  wife.  "I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Simday-school  teacher  in  the, king- 
dom who  is  more  heartily  concerned  about  the  true 
welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  children.  I  know  he  never 
goes  to  the  class  without  carefully  preparing  himself 
by  reading  and  prayer.  But  somehow#he  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  that  a  Sunday-school  is  not  a  prayer- 
meeting.    Half  the  time  is  taken  up  by  two  long 
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prayers — one  at  the  commencement  and  another  at 
the  close;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  an  elaborate  address,  in  fact  a  regular  ser- 
mon, on  various  doctrines — such  as  sanctification, 
justification  by  faith,  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  Mrs. 
rairbairn  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  attended  his 
class  one  Sunday.  She  had  to  strain  all  her  mental 
powers  to  follow  him  in  his  discourse.  All  he  said 
was  sound  scriptural  doctrine ;  but  she  did  not  see  a 
single  child  who  was  attending  to  what  he  said.  Some 
slept,  some  talked,  some  whispered  with  their  neigh- 
bours, while  others  played  with  their  hymn-books,  their 
caps,  or  their  handkerchiefs.  Nor  could  she  wonder 
at  this.  She  would  rather  have  wondered  had  she 
found  them  attentive,  for  she  was  quite  certain  that 
good  Mr.  Snelgrove  did  not  utter  one  sentence  which 
was  level  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  little  ones." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  expected, "  I  said ;  "  I  never 
doubted  for  one  moment  the  good  intentions  of  Mr. 
Snelgrove,  and  I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  other  teachers.  But  a  good  intention  is  not  the 
only  requisite  for  doing  a  thing  well.  It  is  this  con- 
viction which  has  kept  me  from  taking  a  class.  I 
should  be  most  happy  if,  for  an  hour  every  Sunday,  I 
could  keep  the  children  from  rambling  about  by  en- 
gaging their  minds  in  religious  things,  but  I  know  I 
have  not  got  the  talent  for  it.    Had  this  not  been 
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the  case,  I  should  long  since  have  adapted  the  large 
room  at  the  works  for  the  purpose." 

"Well,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  give  the  room," 
my  wife  said,  "perhaps  some  one  may  be  found  who 
has  the  necessary  talent" 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  one." 

"We'll  see,"  she  said,  in  a  thoughtful  voice.  "I 
shall  speak  to  Mrs.  Fairbaim  about  it.  She  knows 
the  people  of  this  place  better  than  any  one  else." 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  this  conver- 
sation took  place,  when  one  Saturday  afternoon  at 
tea  my  wife  told  me  that  she  had  heard  of  a  person 
such  as  we  were  anxious  to  procure. 

"But,"  she  added,  "you  cannot  get  him  for  your 
school,  because  he  has  one  of  his  own.  His  name  is 
Heath.  He  came  to  the  town  only  a  few  months 
ago,  as  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Colethorpe,  the  timber 
merchant." 

"And  how  do  you  know  about  him?"  I  asked. 

"  Through  Mrs.  Fairbaim.  I  told  her  of  your  plan 
about  the  large  room,  and  asked  if  she  knew  a  fit 
person ;  but  she  did  not  know  any  one.  This  morning, 
however,  she  called,  and  told  me  that  her  char- 
woman's boy  was  attending  a  class  in  Brook  Street, 
which  the  children  seemed  to  like  very  much.  *  At 
least,'  says  the  woman, '  my  little  Dick  cannot  be  got 
to  stay  away  from  it.  He  longs  for  the  Sunday  class 
as  if  he  were  going  on  some  holiday  excursion.'     So 
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Mrs.  Fairbaim  called  on  Mr.  Heath  last  night,  and 
he  gladly  gave  her  permission  to  visit  the  school  with 
some  friends.  So  we  shall  go  to-morrow,  and  you 
win  see  for  yourself." 

We  went  accordingly.  The  room  in  which  we 
foimd  ourselves  was  separated  from  Mr,  Heath's 
house  by  a  pretty  large  garden,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  used  in  former  times  for  some  industrial  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  large  apartment  facing  a  back  street, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  working  people.  It  had  also 
an  entrance  from  the  garden.  There  were  fifty  chil- 
dren in  it,  seated  on  forms,  and  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  classes  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  passage  or  aisle  which  divided  the  room.  On 
one  side  were  children  imder  eight,  and  on  the  other 
children  above  that  age.  A  few  looked  as  old  as 
fourteen.  At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  plat- 
form, on  which  a  desk  was  placed,  and  behind  it  Mr. 
Heath  stood.  His  daughter,  a  young,lady  of  eighteen, 
took  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  platform  near  to 
the  little  ones,  while  the  space  on  the  other  side  of 
the  platform  was  occupied  by  ourselves ;  so  that  we 
were  near  the  elder  children. 

Mr.  Heath  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  very 
short  prayer,  and  then  a  hymn  was  sung. 

"  Now,"  he  said, "  let  us  hear  whether  you  have 
kept  hold  of  what  you  learnt  last  Sunday.  TeU  me, 
if  you  please,  what  it  was." 
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"The  Ten  Commandments/'  several  voices  imme- 
diately answered. 

"The  first  half  hour  we  devote  to  learning  by 
heart,"  Mr.  Heath  said,  turning  to  me.  "We  have 
spent  four  Sundaj*  in  learning  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. I  wrote  them  down  in  this  little  book.  Here 
you  see  the  order  in  which  we  recite  them." 

I  saw  the  Ten  Commandments  divided  into  small 
sentences,  in  this  way: — 

*'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
Which  have  brought  thee 
Ont  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Out  of  the  house  of  bondage. " 

The  first  commandment — 
"  Thou  shalt  have 
No  other  gods 
Before  Me." 

The  second  commandment — 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  make 
Unto  thee 
Any  graven  image,"  etc. 

On  another  page  I  found  the  Lord's  Prayer  broken 
up  into  short  sentences  in  the  same  way ;  and  on  an- 
other what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  I  also  saw 
that  Mr.  Heath  had  begun  to  write  down  the  103d 
Psalm  in  the  same  manner. 

On  a  given  sign  from  Mr.  Heath  aU  the  children 
rose.  He  then  said  the  first  line,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,"  to  give  the  measure,  which  at  the  same 
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time  he  beat  with  his  hand.  And  now  the  children 
started  ofif  in  the  same  track,  reciting  sentence  after 
sentence,  and  allowing  a  moment's  pause  between 
each.  The  pause  between  each  commandment  was 
longer,  being  marked  by  four  beats.  The  whole  law 
was  thus  said  by  aU  the  children  without  the  slight- 
est confusion,  and  so  distinctly  was  it  articulated, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  said  by  one 
person  only.  They  evidently  liked  it  very  much. 
Every  child  was  on  the  alert  to  keep  pace  with  the 
whole  company.  On  the  side  of  the  little  ones  there 
was,  of  course,  now  and  then  a  little  bit  of  confusion, 
which,  however,  was  soon  put  right  by  Miss  Heath, 
who  set  the  stray  ones  on  the  right  track  again 
by  beating  the  measure  with  both  her  hands,  and 
reciting  the  sentence  to  them  with  a  loud  voice. 
This  confusion,  Mr.  Heath  told  me,  was  owing  to  a 
few  new-comers  who  had  not  been  present  before. 

After  this  a  verse  was  sung,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  said  in  the  same  way. 

"We  always  repeat  what  we  have  learnt  on  for- 
mer occasions,"  Mr.  Heath  said  to  me.  "  Eepetition  is 
the  thing,  sir.  All  instruction  is  fruitless  unless 
tiiere  is  constant  repetition." 

"And  what  have  the  children  learnt  by  heart  in 
this  way  ? "  I  asked. 

"  During  the  three  months  I  have  kept  this  school 
they  have  learnt  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
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mandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  We  are  now 
going  to  learn  a  few  portions  of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount." 

Mr.  Heath  then  repeated  the  first  sentence :  "Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit."  He  said  it  three  times  succes- 
sively, articulating  very  distinctly,  and  beating  the 
time  to  every  word  that  required  an  accent.  It  was 
repeated  by  the  children,  first  with  a  little  confusion, 
but  at  the  third  repetitipn  they  had  got  it  quite  cor- 
rectly. Then  the  next  sentence  was  proceeded  with : 
"  For  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  When  they 
knew  this  also,  the  two  sentences  were  taken  together. 
The  following  verse  was  then  added:  "Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted."  This 
was  enough  for  the  day.  Having  looked  at  the  clock 
on  the  wall,  I  found  that  it  took  the  children  less  than 
ten  minutes  to  learn  these  two  verses  by  heart. 

"Do  you  give  them  any  texts  or  hymns  to  be  learnt 
at  home  ? "  I  asked. 

"No;  I  have  never  done  that,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  have  found  that  many  of  them  learn  the  texts  so 
incorrectly  as  to  make  nonsense  of  them.  But  even 
when  they  do  learn  them  correctly,  they  gabble  them 
so  rapidly  and  monotonously,  that  one  can  scarcely 
make  out  what  language  they  are  talking  in.  This 
has  led  me  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hand,  and 
to  make  them  learn  their  texts  and  hymns  under  my 
own  superintendence." 
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I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  correctness  of 
these  remarks.  And  what  struck  me  especially  was 
the  reverential  tone  in  which  Mr.  Heath  taught  the 
children  to  say  these  portions  of  Scripture. 

A  verse  of  a  hymn  having  been  sung,  Mr.  Heath 
allowed  a  pause  of  between  five  and  ten  minutes, 
during  which  the  children  were  allowed  to  talk  with 
one  another ;  Miss  Heath  taking  care  that  order  was 
not  altogether  lost. 

"They  ought  to  have  a  moment  to  let  off  their 
superfluous  steam,"  Mr.  Heath  said  to  me  with  a 
smile.  "  There  is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  talking 
and  playing  while  instruction  is  being  given.  This  is 
the  reason  why  I  never  engage  myself  with  only  a 
single  child,  leaving  the  rest  unoccupied.  All  my 
teaching  is  given  to  the  whole  schooL" 

The  pause  over,  Mr.  Heath  took  a  long  stick  and 
placed  himself  beside  a  large  map  of  the  world  after 
Mercator's  projection.  Moved  as  it  were  by  an  elec- 
tric shock,  the  children  at  once  stopped  their  huni- 
ming.  From  the  readiness  with  which  they  evidently 
made  themselves  "all  ear,"  and  the  expression  of 
pleasure  upon  their  faces,  it  was  clear  that  something 
was  coming  which  they  all  liked. 

"We  are  now  going  to  have  a  bit  of  Biblical  Geo- 
graphy," Mr.  Heath  said  to  me.  "  If  we  don't  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  places  where  the  events  have 
happened,  neither  can  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
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events  themselves.  Correct  geography,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "is,  in  my  opinion,  an  essential  part  of 
sound  theology." 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  the  children,  "  to  what  famous 
place  are  we  going  to  travel  to-day  ?  " 

"  To  Jerusalem,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"Very  welL    Then  where  are  we  to  start  from ?" 

"  From  London." 

"  Of  course,  that  is  the  nearest  port,  and  the  best 
place  for  us  to  get  a  steamer." 

We  were  now  all  put  on  board  a  steamer,  and  made 
to  sail  down  the  Thames,  Mr.  Heath  tracing  out  the 
course  with  his  stick.  But  no  sooner  had  we  got 
into  the  Channel  than  a  tremendous  storm  arose.  A 
large  picture  held  up  by  Miss  Heath  showed  the 
fearful  danger  in  which  our  vessel  was.  Happily  we 
escaped  by  putting  in  at  Brest,  of  which  another 
picture  gave  us  some  slight  idea.  We  took  a  walk 
through  the  place,  and  were  told  to  what  country  it  be- 
longed, and  what  the  name  of  its  present  sovereign  was. 
We  thereupon  pursued  our  voyage,  but  unfortunately 
something  went  wrong  with  the  engine,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  sail  to  Lisbon.  Here  Miss  Heath,  by 
one  of  her  pictures,  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town,  and 
how  it  looked  after  the  fearful  earthquake,  and  how 
the  Portuguese  country  people  were  dressed.  And  so 
we  got  to  Gibraltar,  and  to  Malta,  where  Paul  landed 
after  his  shipwreck ;  and  to  Alexandria :  and  having 
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taken  a  bath  in  the  Nile,  and  climbed  the  Pyramids, 
we  took  camels  and  mides,  and  travelled  through  the 
desert,  on  the  track  of  the  children  of  Israel,  into 
Jerusalem. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  children,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  greatest,  listened  with  breathless  attention  to 
this  narrative  of  their  imaginary  voyage ;  nor  could 
it  be  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  had  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  direction  in  which  the  Holy  Land  was 
situated,  and  of  the  countries  that  surrounded  it. 

Mr.  Heath  now  allowed  the  children  another  pause, 
after  which  he  closed  by  telling  them  a  story  from 
the  Bible.  Here  the  father  and  daughter  divided  the 
labour.  Mr.  Heath  told  the  elder  children  the  story 
of  our  Lord's  feeding  the  five  thousand  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes,  while  Miss  Heath  told  her  class  the 
story  of  Abraham's  journey  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac. 
Both  spoke  in  such  a  low  voice  that  they  did  not 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  yet  so  distinctly  as  to 
be  understood  by  those  whom  they  addressed.  I  soon 
discovered  the  reason  of  this  division.  Miss  Heath 
spoke  to  the  little  ones  in  quite  a  childlike  style, 
whereas  her  father  interspersed  his  narrative  with 
various  questions  and  remarks,  which  were  more 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  elder  children. 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  teacher  like  Mr.  Heath,"  I  said 
as  we  returned  home ;  "  our  room  would  very  soon  be 
turned  to  use." 
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"Let  us  be  on  the  look-out,"  my  wife  answered; 
"I  believe  there  must  be  some  one  amongst  our 
people  who  would  be  able  to  do  the  same  if  he  only 
saw  how  Mr.  Heath  does." 

A  few  weeks  after  I  found  myself  one  evening  in 
the  company  of  a  few  friends.  The  iinsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  juvemle  population  of  the  place 
became  the  topic  of  the  conversation.  There  were 
general  complaints  that  the  Sunday  was  ill-spent  by 
the  greater  portion  of  theuL  I  gave  a  description  of 
what  I  had  witnessed  at  Mr.  Heath's  school,  and  the 
wish  was  expressed  by  all  who  were  present,  that 
more  such  institutions  should  be  established.  I  said 
that  I  should  be  too  happy  to  give  my  large  room  for 
the  purpose,  but  that  I  had  in  vain  been  looking  out 
for  a  fit  teacher. 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Gough,  a  clerk  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  of  the  friends  above  mentioned,  called  at 
my  house.  I  knew  Mr.  Gough  slightly.  We  occa- 
sionally passed  each  other,  as  he  lived  close  by.  I 
always  liked  his  look.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  I  new  that  his  intellect  was  in  keeping  with  his 
outward  appearance.  He  sometimes  gave  lectures  to 
the  Young  Men's  Association  on  historical  subjects, 
and  on  missions,  which,  as  I  had  heard,  were  much 
liked.  His  master  had  told  him  what  I  had 
said  about  Mr.  Heath  and  my  large  room.  He 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Heath's  school,  and 
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asked  me  to  give  him  an  introduction.  ,  The  conse- 
quence of  this  conversation  was  that  Mr.  Gough  visited 
Mr.  Heath's  school  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  several  successive  Simdays. 

"  I  think  I  know  a  little  about  it  now/'  he  said  to 
me  one  day ;  "  and  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  you,  sir, 
I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  allow  me  to  make 
the  experiment  in  your  room." 

No  request  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  me. 
A  platform,  desk,  and  forms  were  soon  ready.  My 
wife  gave  five  pounds  for  maps  and  pictures.  Miss 
Berkeley,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Gough's  wife,  who  had 
also  attended  Mr.  Heath's  school,  was  to  be  his 
assistant. 

Mr.  Gough  proved  a  perfect  disciple  of  Mr.  Heath. 
It  was  not  long  before  there  were  more  children  than 
the  room  was  capable  of  accommodating.  They 
numbered  between  sixty  and  seventy.  And  with 
what  deUght  they  made  their  appearance  !  It  was  a 
great  pity,  but  we  were  compelled  to  refuse  nearly  as 
many  as  had  been  admitted.  We  commenced  at 
half-past  two,  and  closed  at  four.  But  the  children 
were  always  sorry  when  the  time  was  up,  and  often 
besought  Mr.  Gough  for  an  additional  half  hour. 

And  nobody  was  more  pleased  with  our  school 
than  Mr.  Heath.  Mr.  Gough's  success  impelled  him 
to  try  to  get  young  men  whom  he  might  train  as 
Sunday-school  teachers.  He  soon  got  one  who 
proved  excellently  fit  for  the  work.     This  enabled 
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him  one  Sunday  to  visit  our  school,  while  his  own 
was  kept  by  his  assistant. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come/'  said  Mr.  Gough ; 
"you  can  help  me  beautifully.  We  are  going  to 
build  the  temple  of  Solomon  to-day." 

Indeed  there  were  all  the  parts  of  the  temple, 
some  cut  out  in  pasteboard  and  some  in  wood ;  two 
hundred  pieces,  large  and  smaU,  some  pasted  with  gilt 
paper,  and  some  painted  so  as  to  resemble  stones; 
and  there  were  the  altars,  and  the  molten  sea,  and 
the  seven  candlesticks,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
in  short,  everything  that  was  necessary  to  represent 
the  complete  building.  And  every  piece  was  nimi- 
bered  so  as  to  indicate  its  exact  place,  according  to 
a  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Gough,  and  suspended  on  the 
walL 

It  took  fully  two  hours  before  the  whole  of  the 
structure  was  put  up.  Of  course  on  this  occasion 
the  repetition  of  the  texts  and  hymns  was  suspended. 
The  children  were  permitted  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
seeiQg  the  building  rise  inch  by  inch  and  assume 
more  and  more  the  form  of  a  magnificent  temple,  till 
at  length  it  stood  before  their  amazed  eyes  in  all  its 
splendour.  Each  time,  however,  when  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  was  completed,  Mr.  Gough  told  them  what 
it  was,  and  the  purpose  it  was  meant  to  serve. 

This  "temple-building"  pleased  the  children  so 
much  that  it  became  a  means  of  rewarding  their 
assiduity  and  attentioa    At  the  close  of  the  half- 
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year,  when  it  was  shown  that  they  knew  their  lessons 
well,  a  Sunday  was  appointed  on  which  the  temple 
should  be  built. 

Of  course  Mr.  Heath  veiy  soon  had  a  temple  also, 
after  the  model  of  Mr.  Gough's.  Mr.  Gough  spent 
many  evenings  at  his  house  helping  him  to  make  it ; 
and  it  was  not  'long  before  a  model  was  made  of  the 
tabernacle  of  Moses  in  the  same  way.  We  were  all 
invited  to  the  first  exhibition,  Mr.  Heath's  assistant 
taking  Mr.  Gough's  place  for  the  day.  It  was  a  treat 
to  witness  the  delight  of  the  children;  and  while 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Gough  built  the  tabernacle  and 
addressed  the  children,  the  ladies  served  tea  and 
buns. 

Thus  a  kind  of  pleasing,  and  I  should  almost  say, 
holy  emulation  arose  between  the  schools,  the  one 
rejoicing  when  the  other  had  contrived  something  new 
that  could  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  both. 

Mr.  Beddington,  one  of  Mr.  Heath's  assistants,  is 
now  about  to  start  a  third  school,  some  friends  having 
given  the  building. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  see 
every  district  provided  with  such  a  school  The 
effect  of  our  two  schools  is  already  noticeable.  Chil- 
dren who  used  to  be  seen  rambling  and  playing  in 
the  street  on  Sundays  are  not  seen  there  any  more, 
and  during  morning  and  evening  service  our  gallery 
shows  many  happy  little  faces,  which  formerly  were 
never  seen  in  any  church  or  chapel 
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THOUGHTS  AT  AN  OPEN  WINDOW. 

I  FIND  I  have  mistaken  the  hour  at  which  I  was 
to  meet  a  benevolent  friend,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me  on  a  round  of  visits  among  the  poor;  and 
am  seated  at  the  window  of  a  house  in  Cheapside, 
looking  attentively  at  the  bustlLag  crowd  below,  as 
it  wheels  and  whirls  up  and  down  the  thronged 
thoroughfare.  It  is  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  life, 
in  which  each  individual  appears  to  be  but  a  drop  in 
a  restless  tide,  flowing  away  never  to  be  seen  again, 
to  be  for  ever  dissolved  in  that  vast  ocean  called 
London. 

Yet,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  man  is  anything  save  a 
drop  to  be  lost  in  the  great  "  All.*'  Of  the  countless 
multitudes  who  walk  or  drive  past,  each  person  is 
possessed  of  a  soul  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all 
the  riches  of  London  taken  together.    And,  moreover. 
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each  soul  has, its  own  history,  which  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  wealthiest  bank  or  the 
mightiest  mercantile  house.  Just  suppose  that  the 
man,  standing  at  yonder  comer  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  has  this  very  moment  gaiued  the  victory 
over  a  terrible  temptation,  and  has  resolved  to  drop 
some  evil  design  he  was  about  to  carry  out.  Is  there 
in  the  history  of  any  of  the  firms  that  cluster  round 
the  Bank  and  the  Exchange  anything  comparable  in 
importance  with  the  blessed  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  man's  soul,  causing  angels  to  rejoice  ? 
People  move  to  and  fro  as  if  they  were  but  walking 
automatons,  hurrying  onward,  like  railway  carriages,  to 
their  respective  termini!  But  God  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  the  inner  chambers  of  each  heart,  fraught 
with  its  own  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  aifections.  I 
can  only  see  the  several  envelopes,  so  to  speak,  and 
from  their  appearance  I  should  infer  that  the  contents 
of  the  letters  must  likewise  be  such — weighty  or  in- 
different, joyful  or  distressing,  badly  written  or  the 
reverse — just  as  the  envelope  bears ;  and  of  many  an 
envelope  I  should  scarcely  suppose  that  it  contained 
any  letter  at  all.  But  in  that  I  may  be  grossly  mis- 
taken. Yonder  is  a  woman,  for  instance,  who  seems 
to  me  to  walk  on  in  perfect  thoughtlessness.  Yet  at 
this  very  moment  she  may  be  lifting  up  her  heart  to 
God,  as  Hannah  did  when  Eli  took  her  prayer  for  a 
sign  of  intoxication.     And  yonder  greyheaded  old 
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gentleman,  who  steps  on  as  smartly  as  though  he 
were  still  a  young  man — ^he  is  undoubtedly  engaged 
in  thinking  upon  some  important  scheme,  which  en- 
grosses  his  whole  mind,  and  drives  him  on  with  brisk 
step  to  the  place  where  he  hopes  it  will  be  realized. 
But  it  may  be  the  very  contrary.  Perhaps  he  is  an 
old  fool,  an  inveterate  idler,  an  epicure,  who  only 
walks  fast  that  he  may  not  miss  the  hot  joint  which 
he  knows  will  be  up  at  half-past  one.  "Who  can  tell 
from  the  outside  what  may  be  within  ?  Outwardly, 
all  is  dull,  mechanical,  lifeless — ^a  collection  of  magic 
lantern  slides,  moved  by  some  invisible  hand,  or  by 
some  clock-work;  inwardly  there  is  nothiag  but  life 
and  motion,  thought  and  feeling,  plan  and  purpose, 
each  individual  being  a  world  in  itseK,  the  history  of 
which  ends  not  with  time. 

And  who  can  trace  the  links  that  connect  events 
with  events,  causes  with  effects,  effects  with  conse- 
quences ?  My  eye,  at  this  moment,  chances  to  fall 
upon  a  boy  gazing  away  his  time  at  the  window  of 
yonder  picture  shop.  Perhaps  that  little  loiterer  is 
making  himself  the  cause  of  a  most  distressing 
calamity,  that  months  hence  will  be  felt  in  all  its 
painfulness  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe — ^in  China 
or  in  Australia.  It  is  true  that  it  is  both  sinful  and 
foolish  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  important  persons, 
without  whom  the  world  could  hardly  get  on.  But 
there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  no  man  can  overrate 
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his  importance.  God  has  created  each  of  us  for  some 
work  for  which  we  are  specially  fitted.  If  we  neglect 
to  do  it,  evil  is  sure  to  happen  somewhere,  and  though 
the  work  we  neglect  may  in  itself  be  very  menial  or 
insignificant,  yet  the  wpng  caused  by  our  neglect  of 
it  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  is  not 
my  person  which  is  so  important — ^for  whole  nations 
are  nothing  more  than  a  drop  of  the  bucket  and  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance — ^but  the  place  which  it  has 
pleased  God  in  his  providence  to  assign  to  me;  it  is 
the  fact  that  my  work  stands  in  direct  connection  with 
the  aggregate  work  upon  which  the  welfare  of  society 
depends.  We  should,  therefore,  be  as  conscientious 
in  performing  our  duty  as  though  our  work  were  the 
most  important  under  heavea  For  such  it  is,  per- 
haps. We  may  not  know  it.  Who  can  tell  which 
work,  at  any  given  time,  may  be  most  important  ? 
At  this  moment  it  is  perhaps  the  work  that  little  boy 
appears  to  neglect.  By  being  five  minutes  late,  he 
may  cause  certain  persons  not  to  meet,  whose  com- 
bined labour  would  have  supplied  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  ignorant  souls  with  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Truly,  whatever  our  work  may  be,  we  should 
be  conscientious  in  looking  upon  ourselves  as  fellow- 
workers  with  God.  He  expects  us  to  do  our  work  as 
He  does  his.  He  reckons  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  if 
we  neglect  it,  He  is  mighty  to  neutralize  the  evil 
effects  of  our  neglect,  or  even,  in  His  mysterious 
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scheme,  to  utilize  the  very  mischief  we  have  caused. 
But  still,  our  neglect  must  deeply  grieve  Him.  There- 
fore it  is  that  He  will  let  us  feel  in  our  conscience,  on 
the  great  day  of  account,  that  we  have  sadly  aggra- 
vated our  responsibility.  We  should  not  play  with  our 
work,  neither  make  light  with  what  appears  to  us  the 
trifling  parts  of  it.  We  do  not  know  how  much  may 
depend  upon  mere  trifles.  And  if  we  cannot  always 
see  the  necessity  or  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  neither 
can  we  estimate  the  great  mischief  certain  to  ensue  if 
we  fail  to  do  it.  Take,  for  instance,  that  policeman  at 
the  comer.  I  have  watched  him  now  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  all  I  have  seen  him  do  was  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  pavement,  stopping  for  a  moment,  now  here, 
now  there,  and  talking  now  and  then  with  an  acquain- 
tance or  a  comrade.  He  seemed  to  me  the  living 
image  of  idleness,  and  one  might  well  feel  inclined  to 
ask,  "  What  in  all  the  world  is  the  use  of  that  laggard 
being  there  ?"  But  the  right  answer  to  that  question 
might  be  to  ask  another — "  What  might  be  the  conse- 
quence if  that  man  were  not  there  ?"  Not  a  few  per- 
sons, from  the  nature  of  their  vocation,  confer  a  boon 
upon  society  merely  by  their  not  being  absent.  And 
many  are  useful  merely  by  filling  their  places,  because 
by  doiag  so  they  prevent  its  being  occupied  by  others 
less  able  to  occupy  it  faithfully. 

There  was  a  block  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  traia  of 
cabs,  carts,  and  omnibuses  just  now.    Eight  before 
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my  window  an  omnibus  stopped,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  only  one  passenger ;  and  there  was  small  wonder 
he  had  no  companions.  The  weather  was  rough  and 
cold,  and  ever  and  anon  a  gush  of  sleet  and  hail  came 
biting  and  stinging  down.  I  therefore  could  not  help 
wondering  why  this  man  had  taken  up  such  an  inhos- 
pitable position.  I  saw  there  was  room  enough  for 
him  inside,  and  he  looked  anything  but  robust.  He 
seemed  about  forty,  and  was  of  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance. I  judged  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house. 
He  looked  delicate,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  cold,  damp  atmosphere  was  telling  upon  his  sys- 
tem. Very  soon,  however,  I  found  out  the  reason  for 
his  strange  predilection.  He  was  a  smoker,  and  had 
evidently  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of  the  well- 
cushioned  seat  inside  to  the  luxuries  of  his  pipe  N^ow 
I  am  not  a  smoker,  and  I  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  write  an  encomium  upon  what  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  injurious  habit.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  among  them  most  intelligent, 
good,  and  pious  persons,  who  do  not  hold  that  opinion, 
but  look  upon  smoking  as  harmless  and  innocent.  So 
if  I  abstain  from  anything  like  dogmatism,  and  gladly 
allow  them  the  liberty  which  I  claim  for  myseK — 
that  of  acting  according  to  their  conviction — I  shall 
surely  not  be  suspected  of  playing  with  conscience. 
I  did  not,  therefore,  find  fault  with  this  man's  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  a  journey,  probably  all  the 
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way  up  from  Hammersmith,  afforded  him  of  treating 
himself  to  his  pet  dainty.  But  it  appeared  to  me 
that  he  was  to  be  blamed  for  indulging  in  such  an 
enjoyment  at  the  risk  of  injuring  his  healtk  Just 
suppose  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  family,  which  depends 
upon  him  for  its  support ;  and  suppose  that,  owing  to 
this  imprudence,  he  should  catch  a  cold  ultimately 
causing  premature  death,  what  may  the  consequences 
be  ?  I  can  picture  to  myself  his  wife  and  children 
reduced  from  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  to  pinch- 
ing poverty ;  the  children  not  yet  being  old  enough  to 
earn  anything.  The  mother,  who  as  a  girl  had  got  an 
education  too  high  for  a  servant,  and  yet  too  low  for 
a  lady,  finds  herself  unable  to  earn  even  a  couple  of 
shillings  a  week  by  sewing.  The  workhouse  soon 
receives  them.  Here  the  children  get  into  the  worst 
company.  The  boys  turn  vagabonds  and  thieves ;  the 
girls  become  bad.  The  poor  mother  dies  from  grief 
and  exhaustion.  Now  all  this  misery  would,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  prevented  had  the  father  lived 
ten  or  fifteen  years  longer.  His  family's  distressing 
ruin  was  caused  by  his  premature  death;  this  was 
caused  by  his  disease ;  his  disease  by  his  sitting  out- 
side an  omnibus ;  and  his  sitting  outside  on  a  snowy 
day  by  his  love  of  a  pipe.  What  a  trifling  cause  to 
produce  such  a  frightful  result!  ^^  we  really  to 
believe  that  in  eternity  this  man's  children,  if  asked 
what  brought  them  into  the  place  of  pain,  would  be 
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justified  in  saying,  "Our  father's  love  of  a  pipe?" 
Undoubtedly,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  would.  Not 
that  they  were  not  the  first  causes  of  their  own  per- 
dition. Had  they  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  to  many  warnings,  their  father's  imprudence  could 
never  have  locked  the  gate  of  heaven  upon  them. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  want  of  caution 
deprived  them  of  many  privileges  which  would  have 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  have  avoided  the  way  to 
hell.  That  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  an  orderly, 
respectable  family  life  form  a  powerful  barrier  against 
the  temptations  to  which  the  poor  and  the  pauper  are 
peculiarly  subject,  needs  no  argument  in  its  support. 
Of  that  barrier  our  friend  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus 
deprived  his  family  by  his  inconsiderate  seK-indul- 
gence.  His  smoking,  which  in  other  circumstances 
might  have  been  an  innocent  recreation,  now  appears 
as  a  sin  and  a  gross  misconduct.  A  head  of  a  family 
certainly  neglects  his  duty,  and  is  guilty  of  a  great 
offence  agaix^t  the  law  of  Tove,  if  he  forgets  thafhis 
health  and  his  life  are  not  his  own,  but  belong  also  to 
his  wife  and  children.  He  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
their  happiness  and  welfare  both  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity depend  too  much  upon  his  length  of  life  to  admit 
of  his  playing  with  himseK  as  though  he  were  but  a 
child.  And  yet  who  among  us  is  always  alive  to  this 
responsibility?  How  Kttle  do  we  realize  the  truth 
that  in  all  the  circumstances  of  our  daily  life,  even  the 
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most  trifling  and  insignificant,  the  grave  momentous 
question,  "Am  I  faithful  in  the  calling  wherewith 
God  has  called  me  ?"  should  continually  be  before 
our  mind !    What  is  easier  than  to  hail  an  omnibus, 
scramble  up  the  box,  and  light  a  pipe,  and  puff  away  ? 
You  would  cause  yourself  to  be  looked  upon  as  half 
cracked  were  you  to  say  that  such  commonplace 
actions  may  stand  in  direct  connection  with  the  most 
important  questions  of  the   Christian  ethics.     Yet 
nothing  could  be  easier  proved.    We  should  here  care- 
fully apply  the  Apostle's  injunction,  "  Pray  without 
ceasing,"  for  we  do  not  know  where  our  enemy  may 
be  lurking,  and  where  the  first  link  may  be  fastened 
of  that  chain,  which,  if  not  broken  in  time,  will  cer- 
tainly drag  us  down  into  the  abyss. 

Look  at  that  cabby,  whose  face  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  out  of  a  red  cabbage.  Just  suppose  that 
man  were  to  drop  down  dead  from  his  box.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  ?  Why,  of  course  a  crowd 
would  gather.  The  body  would  be  placed  in  the  cab, 
and  conveyed  to  the  hospital  A  coroner's  inquest 
would  be  held,  and  there  would  be  a  'post  Tnortcm 
examination,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  being  that  James 
Jones  died  from  paralysis,  or  from  heart  disease. 
Finally  there  would  be  a  burial  with  all  the  decent 
solenmities  his  relatives  could  afford.  That  would  be 
all ;  and  soon  the  shocking  accident  would  be  no  more 
talked  of;  everybody  would  forget  all  about  the  cabby. 
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who  on  a  December  morning  dropped  down  dead  in 
Cheapside.  People  would  hurriedly  move  up  and 
down  Cheapside  as  if  the  thing  had  never  happened, 
and  nobody  think  it  had  any  consequences  at  all. 

Still  it  might  have  consequences  more  important 
than  any  one  of  us  would  at  first  believe.  Suppose 
our  cabman  has  an  aged  mother,  whom  he  dearly 
loves,  and  to  whose  support  and  comfort  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  Suppose  that  for  her  sake  he  had 
refused  to  go  to  Australia,  where  a  lucrative  situation 
was  offered  him ;  or  that  it  was  for  his  mother's  sake 
he  had  never  asked  fair  Annie's  hand,  although  he 
could  never  dismiss  her  image  from  his  mind.  I  fancy 
the  good  old  woman  energetically  poking  the  fire  to 
make  the  snug  little  room  look  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able. She  makes  the  tea  as  usual,  and  has  a  chop 
ready,  and  she  sits  down  at  the  fireside,  and  patiently 
waits  for  her  darling,  whom  she  has  not  seen  since  he 
left  early  this  morning.  But  it  grows  late — ^very  late 
— and  she  fancies  he  must  have  got  a  fare  for  a  long 
distance.  So  she  takes  her  cup  of  tea  and  puts  the 
things  away,  as  she  cannot  wait  any  longer.  But 
presently  a  policeman  steps  in.  He  asks  her  name, 
and  being  told  it  is  Jones,  requests  her  to  follow  him 
to  the  hospital,  as  something  has  happened  to  her  son. 
All  on  a  sudden  a  dark,  dismal  night,  full  of  woe  and 
agony,  falls  upon  her  souL  And  when  she  beholds 
the  corpse,  she  cannot  believe  but  that  her  boy  is  in 
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a  sleep,  and  she  calls  out  his  name,  and  takes  his 
stiff,  cold  hand  to  raise  him,  and  then  throws  herself 
upon  him  to  awake  him  by  her  kisses.  Oh,  what  a 
boundless  world  of  misery  here  opens  itself  to  that 
terror-stricken  soul!  It  was  but  a  cabman  that 
dropped  dead  from  his  box,  and  people  fancied  it  was 
not  of  much  consequence.  But  let  us  foUow  this  poor 
old  woman  back  to  her  home,  and  we  shall  see  what 
the  consequences  are.  There  she  sits,  dumb,  thought- 
less, almost  lifeless.  The  grate  is  cold,  she  has  for- 
gotten to  stir  the  fire.  She  goes  to  bed  and  tries  to 
sleep,  hoping  that  she  may  never  wake  again.  She  will 
not  see  him  any  more  here  below,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  her  living  longer  ?  She  only  lived  for  him.  Hence- 
forth she  wiU  have  nobody  and  nothing  to  live  for. 
Neither  wiU  anybody  live  for  her.  She  is  alone  in 
the  world — quite  alone.  Ah,  how  well  she  remembers 
her  son's  kind  face !  Day  and  night  his  image  stands 
before  her  mind,  and  she  remembers  how  he  used  to 
say,  "  Good-bye,  mother,"  when  he  left  early  in  the 
morning,  how  sometimes  he  would  look  in  with  cheerful 
smile  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 
All  that  is  for  ever  gone.  There  are  no  smiles  now, 
and  no  hope,  and  no  joy.  She  will  have  to  apply  to 
the  parish,  and  perhaps  be  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
She  thinks  often,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  apply  to 
the  chemist  for  some  laudanum ;  for  whdt  is  life  to 
her  now  he  is  dead  ? 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  such  sup- 
positions and  imaginations  ?  This  is  the  use  of  them : 
I  beKeve  they  may  aid  in  making  us  more  earnestly 
concerned  about  what  relates  to  our  fellow-beings.  In 
our  selfishness  we  only  give  attention  to  the  impres- 
sion which  their  misfortunes  make  upon  ourselves.  In 
most  cases  the  ill-fated  persons  are  strangers  to  us/ 
and  the  calamities  usually  produce  only  passing  im- 
pressions. But  we  should  here  apply  that  command- 
ment, which  contains  the  second  half  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  When 
we  witness  an  accident  Hke  that  I  have  just  been  sup- 
posing, we  should  ask,  "  What  consequences  may  this 
sad  event  have  for  others  ?"  On  seeing  this  cabman 
drop  down  dead  I  should  not  merely  satisfy  my 
curiosity  by  looking  on  for  a  moment  with  the  crowd, 
and  after  that  continue  my  occupations  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  but  rather  I  should  make  inquiries 
about  his  family  circumstances,  and  find  out  whether 
he  had  an  aged  mother  left,  who  might  henceforth  be 
without  support  or  comfort  in  the  world ;  and  suppose 
I  called  upon  the  old  woman  and  found  her  in  a  con- 
dition of  utter  helplessness  and  despair,  what  an  op- 
portunity for  doing  good  would  thus  be  given  to  me  ! 
Surely,  I  might  give  her  a  better  anodyne  than 
laudanum!  I  would  speak  to  her  of  Him  who  is 
"  better  than  ten  sons,"  and  who  took  upon  Himself 
our  sins,  and  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.    Under 
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God's  blessing,  I  might  succeed  in  turning  her  son's 
death  into  the  starting-point  of  a  true  everlasting  life 
to  her.  We  read  in  the  papers  and  in  the  police 
reports  of  persons,  in  despair,  throwing  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  death,  because  nobody  whispered 
into  their  ear  that  there  is  One  who  loves  them,  and 
has  no  pleasure  in  their  death.  So  we  spend  our  time 
in  trifling  because  we  do  not  precisely  see  our  way  to 
spend  it  better.  Well,  Providence  so  often  leads  us, 
by  its  invisible  hand,  to  unexpectedly  make  us  wit- 
nesses of  scenes,  events,  or  accidents,  which  are  sug- 
gestive of  innumerable  opportunities  for  doing  good. 
Eternity  will  reveal  the  fact  that  we  were  often 
directly  guided  in  this  or  that  direction  for  the  pur- 
pose that  we  should  at  such  and  such  an  hour  arrive 
at  a  certain  spot,  to  see  some  event  happen,  which 
would  make  us  ejaculate, "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do  ?"  But,  alas !  often  we  pass  on,  thoughtless 
and  listless,  because  we  have  heart  for  our  own  con- 
cerns alone,  and  no  ears  to  listen  to  what  the  Lord 
wants  to  teach  us  by  the  experiences,  wants,  and 
sufferings  of  others. 

My  attention  falls  upon  a  smart  lad  of  about  fifteen 
buying  a  penny  paper.  He  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  an  apprentice  in  a  shop  close  by.  He  is  respect- 
ably dressed,  though  from  several  little  symptoms  of 
decay  I  notice  in  his  coat,  it  is  evident  that  he  does 
not  belong  to  a  family  in  very  affluent  circumstances. 
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I  surmise  that  his  father  is  a  small  tradesman,  and  that 
the  lad  has  to  support  himself  on  his  meagre  salary. 
He  is  very  intelligent  looking,  and  everything  about 
him  indicates  that,  as  far  as  his  capacities  go,  a  good 
instruction  and  solid  training  will  not  be  wasted  upon 
him.  In  one  sense  I  like  him  from  the  mere  fact  of 
his  spending  a  penny  upon  a  newspaper  insftad  of 
buying  nuts  or  periwinkles.  It  shows  that  the 
stomach  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life  with  him, 
but  that  he  is  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order 
to  feed  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  whether, 
in  his  circumstances,  he  has  spent  his  penny  wisely. 
A  lad  in  his  condition,  and  with  such  prospects  before 
him,  could  read  better  things  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  a  penny  paper.  Suppose,  instead  of 
giving  his  pennies  away  in  this  manner,  he  saves  them 
till  he  is  able  to  buy  a  book,  say  on  bookkeeping, 
or  on  some  such  branch  of  knowledge,  what  an 
amazing  effect  it  might  have  upon  his  whole  life,  and 
upon  the  lives  of  many  others  with  whom  he  is  con- 
nected !  Perhaps  he  will  not  now  rise  higher  than 
the  level  of  a  common  clerk  with  £150  or  £200 
a-year,  good  for  his  work,  but  for  nothing  beyond  it, 
and  by  no  means  fit  for  any  occupg^tion  that  requires 
originality  of  conception,  based  upon  a  solid  scientific 
foundation.  Perhaps  twenty-five  years  hence  some 
of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  wiU  wonder  how  it 
was  that  a  fellow  of  his  wit  and  capacities  never  rose 
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higher  than  a  situation  which,  though  quite  respect- 
able in  itself,  is  yet  far  below  what  a  young  man 
like  him  might  have  attained.  Perhaps  the  right 
answer  to  that  will  be,  because,  when  he  was  young, 
he  spent  his  spare  money  chiefly  upon  penny  papers 
and  novels,  and  wasted  his  leisure  in  reading  such 
thinPi  Thus  he  grew  up  Hke  a  beautifully  gilt  and 
enamelled  watch,  with  fine  dial-plate  and  elegant 
hands,  but  with  very  commonplace  mechanism  inside. 
And  so  all  that  comes  from  him  is  commonplace. 
Dreading  the  troubles  and  cares  which  most  probably 
would  attend  the  life  of  a  family  on  such  a  small  in- 
come, he  resolves  to  remain  single,  and  to  live  only 
for  himself  and  his  own  pleasure. 

Such  a  life  may  be  called  a  dismal  failure.  It  is  a 
sad  loss  to  society,  to  heaven,  and  to  the  poor  fellow's 
own  soul.  But  suppose  he  had  spent  his  spare  money 
in  another  way,  by  providing  himself  with  useful 
books,  and  had  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  exercising 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  science 
as  were  sure  to  be  useful  to  him.  What  a  different 
life  would  now  be  before  him  from  what  will  most 
likely  be  his  lot !  The  career  I  have  in  view  is  not  such 
as  win  secure  him  an  eminently  splendid  situation  in 
society,  or  fame  in  the  world.  But  desirable  as  these 
things  are,  in  the  estimation  of  most  people,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  highest  persons  are  not  always 
the  most  useful,  and  that  fame  and  happiness  do  not 
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always  go  together.  No,  I  picture  to  myself  our  lad 
developing  himself  in  such  a  quiet,  unassuming 
manner,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  superiors  by 
the  excellence  of  his  achievements,  rather  than  by  an 
outward  show  of  brilliant,  but  superficial  and  shallow 
acquirements.  I  can  fancy  him  in  this  way  becoming, 
as  it  were,  the  right  hand  of  the  head  of  the  business 
— an  all  but  indispensable  man,  who  had  gone  so 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  that,  though  his 
name  be  not  in  the  firm,  eveiy  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  his  labours  knows  that  the  success  of 
the  business  is  mainly  owing  to  his  genius,  activity, 
and  faithfulness.  I  can  further  fancy  how,  as  the 
head  of  a  family,  he  wiU  be  a  blessing  to  his  wife 
and  cMdren,  leading  and  training  them  in  the  niir- 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  accustoming 
them  to  those  solid  principles  of  self-instruction  and 
self-education  which  have  proved  such  abundant 
sources  of  happiness  to  himself. 

While  I  thus  allow  my  thoughts  to  have  their  own 
course,  a  gentleman,  whose  dress  indicates  the  clergy- 
man, takes  his  stand  next  to  the  lad,  apparently  wait- 
ing for  an  omnibus.  Suppose  now,  this  clergjonan 
were  to  notice  the  lad  by  his  side  reading  a  penny 
paper,  and  were  to  try  to  enter  into  a  little  talk  with 
him,  and  to  drop  a  kindly  hint  that  perhaps  he  might 
spend  his  money  better  by  buying  such  or  such  a 
book,  or  by  attending  an  evemng  class ;  and  suppose 
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that  the  lad  takes  that  hint  to  heart  and  becomes  such 
a  truly  useful  man  as  I  picture  to  myself,  what  an 
important  service  that  clergyman,  by  a  few  simple 
words  dropped  in  passing,  would  have  rendered  not 
only  to  this  fellow-being  in  particular,  but  to  society 
at  large !  Perhaps  in  eternity  he  would  leam  that  by 
these  few  words  he  had  done  more  good  than  by  many 
sermons.  History  has  taught  us  that  some  of  the 
greatest  men  our  race  boasts  of,  owed  their  career  to 
a  single  word  uttered  in  their  presence,  sometimes 
even  unconsciously.  And  many  persons,  by  nature 
endowed  with  uncommon  gifts,  never  turned  them 
'to  profit,  simply  from  want  of  good  and  timely  advice 
or  suggestion.  Many  people,  from  humility,  or  from 
thoughtlessness  or  ignorance,  are  in  a  state  of  mental 
numbness,  which  prevents  them  from  observing  or 
appreciating  the  excellent  gifts  they  have  received, 
and  from  rendering  to  mankind  those  valuable  ser- 
vices they  were  evidently  destined  to  perform.  One 
word  is  sometimes  enough  to  rouse  them  out  of  that 
apathy,  to  break  the  spell  in  which  they  are  bound, 
and  to  make  them  mount  up  like  eagles.  We  never 
can  tell  what  the  effect  of  a  good  word  spoken  in 
season  will  be ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  by  iu>t 
speaking  it  when  we  should  or  might  do  so,  we  may 
cause  such  loss  as  all  the  gold  in  the  world  will  be 
insufficient  to  atone  for. 

It  is  a  true  saying  of  St.  James  that  we  all  offend 
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and  come  short  in  many  things.  Apart  from  those 
offences  which  we  positively  condemn  as  sins,  we 
commit  every  day  many  peccadilloes,  which  look 
insignificant  and  pardonable,  but  which  often  cause 
infinitely  greater  injury  than  is  brought  about  by  the 
grossest  crimes.  We  allow  many  opportunities  for 
doing  good  to  pass  by  unimproved ;  we  often  neglect 
what  we  ought  to  notice,  and  remember  what  we 
should  forget— omissions  which  are  sure  to  do  con- 
siderable wrong  somewhere,  though  we  cannot  always 
see  where  that  wrong  will  bear  its  crop  of  evil  If 
God  were  in  the  same  manner  neglectful,  inaccurate, 
or  irregular,  a  single  moment's  peace  or  happiness 
would  not  be  possible  for  any  one  of  his  creatures. 
It  is  to  such  irregularities  that  civilized  society  owes 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  evils  and  miseries.  Sup- 
pose every  one  of  us  did  his  duty,  what  a  different 
aspect  social  Kfe  would  present !  Suppose  we  never 
neglected  to  speak  a  good  word  in  season,  and  never 
forbore  when  we  saw  an  opportunity  to  stretch  out  a 
helping  hand  towards  a  good  work.  Suppose  we 
never  came  a  minute  too  late  to  our  work,  and  never 
gave  more  time  to  pleasure  and  comfort  than  were 

compatible  with  honesty  and  duty.    Suppose 

But  the  world  cannot  be  cured  by  suppositions. 
Lord,  fill  us  with  that  spirit  which  finds  its  Toeat  and 
drink  in  doing  Thy  will,  and  in  finishing  Thy  work ! 


THE  POOE  MAN'S  SHUTTLE. 

*TT  was  a  bright  December  day,  such  as  may  be 
-*-  oftener  witnessed  in  the  rural  districts  of  southern 
France  than  ahnost  anywhere  else.  Field  and  forest 
having  been  stripped  of  their  last  summer  ornaments 
by  the  storms  of  autumn,  King  Winter,  like  a  magi- 
cian, then  stepped  in,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  frosty 
finger,  and  a  shake  of  his  snowy  head,  transformed 
the  scene  into  a  magnificent  marble  palace,  hung  with 
satin,  and  carpeted  with  a  texture  of  dazzling  white. 
The  hoar-frost  had  fringed  the  branches  of  the  trees 
with  transparent  alabaster-like  tassels,  which  hung 
down  in  long  slender  threads  of  such  surpassing  fine- 
ness, that  they  seemed,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
to  entwine  each  twig  with  a  tracery  of  festoons  and 
garlands  in  endless  variety.  The  road  along  the  side 
of  the  wood  looked  as  though  covered  with  a  robe  of 
snowy  wool  which  the  sun  had  cunningly  interwoven 
with  diamonds.     The  air  was  so  clear,  pure,  and  fresh. 
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that  it  vibrated  like  a  sounding-board,  sending  the 
croak  of  the  raven  far,  far  across  the  landscape,  and 
giving  at  the  same  time  its  corresponding  echo  to  the 
slightest  whisper  breathed  in  the  forest. 

A  handsome  country  girl,  some  twenty-two  years 
old,  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  strength,  was  that 
morning  walking  towards  the  farm  of  Jaques  Ville- 
main.  Her  dress,  though  rustic  in  style,  yet  indicated 
taste,  and  showed  unmistakably  that  its  wearer  be- 
longed to  the  well-to-do  class  of  country  people. 
Her  name  was  Octavie  Eotier.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  farmer  Guillaume  Eotier — ^well  known 
all  over  the  neighbourhood — and  cousin  to  the  ViUe- 
mains.  The  two  families  lived  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other, — not  more  than  two  miles,  and  they 
were  united  by  the  kindly  cords  of  friendship  as  well 
as  the  near  ties  of  kindred.  But  they  were  not  yet 
united  by  the  only  perfect  tie — faith  in  a  living 
Christ.  True,  they  were  Protestants,  and  as  such 
might  have  shone  as  lights  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness which  enwrapped  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  Popish 
population.  But  their  Protestantism  was  dead,  rather 
than  Uving  and  active.  It  was  a  part  of  their  inheri- 
tance, and  not  having  been  acquired  by  regeneration, 
was  little  valued.  The  chapel  was  about  four  miles 
distant  It  had  no  pastor  of  its  own.  Once  a  month 
the  minister  of  one  of  the  principal  Protestant 
churches  in  the  neighbouring  town  came  and  preached 
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a  sermon,  and  baptized  the  children ;  and  twice  a  year 
or  so  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered.  This  state 
of  things  was  not  very  much  calculated  to  promote 
religious  habits  among  the  scattered  Protestants  of 
the  district.  Jaques  Villemain  began  to  reflect  within 
himself  why,  having  stayed  at  home  three  Sundays  of 
the  month,  he  should  not  do  the  same  on  the  fourtli 
likewise.  And  Guillaume  Eotier  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  reading  a  useful  book  at  home  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  edifying  as  driving  four 
miles  through  the  forest  to  listen,  half  sleeping  and 
listless,  to  a  long  sermon.  In  spite  of  these  things, 
they  were  quiet,  affable,  kind-hearted  people.  They 
were  well  known  as  being  among  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Benevolent  Work  Society — one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  of  the  country-side.  Its  members 
had  united  themselves  together  with  the  object  of 
doing  away  with  begging,  and  of  reducing  pauperism 
in  the  district.  The  first  principle  of  the  Society  was 
this — never  to  give  alms  to  a  beggar,  but  always  to 
give  him  work,  or,  at  least,  to  offer  him  work.  The 
Society  had  its  own  bakery,  eating-house,  and  hospital 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Auverges,  where  the 
central  board  met  at  stated  times.  The  members 
bound  themselves  to  take  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
every  year,  and  it  was  with  these  that  they  paid  the 
poor  people  for  their  work.  For  a  ticket  a  poor  man 
could  obtain  a  good  dinner  and  a  night's  lodging. 
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The  work  the  town's-people  gave  the  poor  consisted 
of  weaving,  mat-making,  basket-plaiting,  and  such 
like.  The  farmers,  again,  gave  them  wood  to  cut 
either  in  the  forest,  or  on  their  own  farms,  but  if  at 
any  time  they  happened  to  be  short  of  uncut  wood, 
they  improvised  some  other  sort  of  work  for  the  poor 
men  and  women  who  applied  for  relief.  Applicants 
in  these  circumstances  were  sent  on  a  sham  errand  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  or  were  ordered  to  carry  a  pUe 
of  cut  wood  from  one  comer  of  the  farm  to  another. 
If  the  applicant  was  a  robust  fellow,  a  log  of  wood  of 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight  would  be  given  him 
to  carry  to  the  next  farmhouse,  from  whence  another 
poor  man  would  carry  it  back  on  some  other  occasion. 
Every  two  neighbouring  families  had  such  a  log 
between  them,  and,  owing  to  its  being  thus  continually 
carried  backward  and  forward,  it  was  called  "The 
Poor  Man's  Shuttle." 

Octavie  Eotier  was  this  December  morning  on  her 
way  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  cousin  Josephine  Villemain, 
a  girl  some  five  or  six  years  her  senior.  Josephine 
was  highly  intellectual,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
sensitive  feelings  and  a  warm  heart.  With  an  un- 
usual amount  of  practical  wisdom  and  energy,  she 
combined  rare  amiability  of  character.  Unfortunately, 
her  bodily  strength  was  not  equal  to  that  of  her 
mind.  She  was  often  laid  aside  with  illness.  She 
was  so  this  morning,  and  her  cousin  Octavie  had 
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set  out,  as  she  herself  said,  to  cheer  her  up  in  her 
afflictioiL 

Octavie  had  proceeded  about  half  way  between  the 
two  farms,  when  she  saw  at  a  little  distance  before 
her  a  person  seated  by  the  wayside  apparently  en- 
gaged in  reading.  Two  things  combined  to  rouse  her 
curiosity.  First,  she  could  not  help  wondering  what 
strange  fancy  could  have  led  the  man  to  choose  the 
edge  of  a  forest  for  his  reading-room,  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  freezing-point.  And  then,  she  won- 
dered what  could  have  induced  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  snow,  for  having  passed  this  road  a  thousand 
times,  she  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  seat  or 
bench  near.  But  very  soon  her  curiosity  as  to  the 
latter  point  was  satisfied  She  saw  that  the  stranger 
was  seated  on  a  log  of  wood. 

"  Oh,  that  is  '  our  shuttle !'"  said  the  girl  to  herseK 
somewhat  relieved,  as  she  identified  the  well-known 
block,  upon  which  she  had  often  seated  herself  when, 
as  a  little  girl,  she  had  played  in  the  yard. 

Her  first  thought  was,  that  the  stranger  must  be  a 
poor  man  carrying  the  log  to  her  father's  house ;  but 
she  at  once  dismissed  this  thought  when  on  approach- 
ing the  man,  he  rose,  put  the  memorandum-book  he 
had  been  looking  at  into  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
courteous  bow  asked  her  whether  this  road  led  to  the 
farm  of  Jaques  Villemain  Certainly  the  young  man 
was  not  a  beggar.    He  was  well-dressed,  and  on  his 
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kind  and  open  countenance  was  an  expression  of 
earnestness  and  composure  such  as  is  seldom  observed 
in  persons  of  his  age. 

"  My  name  is  Octavie,  and  I  am  just  going  to  call 
at  cousin  Jaques',"  she  answered,  with  that  unsophis- 
ticated simplicity  by  which  the  French  country 
girl  is  so  favourably  distinguished  from  the  town 
coquette. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  the  strajiger.  "  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  following  you,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
do  so." 

"  Gladly,  sir,"  she  answered,  but  as  they  passed  on 
she  looked  back  at  the  log  of  wood,  saying,  half 
audibly,  "I  wonder  how  *our  shuttle'  came  to  lie 
there." 

"  Not  a  very  comfortable  seat  that  for  winter-time," 
he  said,  with  a  smUe,  noticing  her  movement,  and 
understanding  at  least  some  of  her  words.  "  It  was 
dropped  there  by  a  poor  fellow,  just  as  I  came  up  the 
road  He  seemed  rather  confused  when  he  noticed 
me,  and  tried  to  run  away.  But  when  he  saw  that  I 
could  easUy  overtake  him,  he  stayed  and  sat  down  on 
the  log.  I  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  for  he  seemed  very 
tired,  and  though  young,  yet  from  sheer  destitution 
he  was  unable  to  carry  the  log  a  single  step  further. 
He  told  me  his  story,  which  was  pitiable  enough  in 
all  truth.  He  said  that  during  the  last  four  years  he 
had  been  living  upon  labour  given  him  by  a  certain 
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benevolent  society  of  this  place.  He  was  carryiiig 
this  piece  of  wood  to  a  neighbouring  farm,  but  had 
broken  down  on  the  road,  and  lost  his  reward,  which, 
he  said,  was  a  ticket  for  dinner.  I  said  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  go  back  to  the  people  who  had  given  him 
the  log  to  cany,  and  tell  them  where  it  was  lying, 
that  they  might  send  some  one  for  it,  lest  it  should  be 
stolen.  He  laughed  at  this,  and  cried, '  Well,  let  it 
be  stolen.     The  sooner  the  better.' 

"'But  don't  you  know  that  stealing  is  bad?'  I 
asked  him. 

"  *  WeU,  I  don't  know  why  it  should,'  he  answered 
doggedly.  *  The  rich  people  got  their  money  in  no 
better  way.  At  any  rate  it  is  grossly  imjust  that 
they  should  have  all  and  we  poor  people  nothing.  It 
is  more  than  time  that  things  should  be  equally 
distributed.  But  since  they  won't  do  that,  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  not  try  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as 
we  can,  and  take  at  night  what  they  won't  give  us  in 
the  day.' 

"  I  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  wickedness  of  such 
a  doctrine,  but  all  my  reasonings  were  lost  upon  the 
poor  man,  as  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
knew  nothing  of  God  and  His  commandments.  I  then 
jotted  down  his  name  and  address  in  my  memoran- 
dum-book, so  that  I  may  be  able  to  find  him  out  some 
day,  when  I  came  back  to  the  district." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  have  been  telling 
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me,"  said  Octavie.  "  Most  of  the  poor  people  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  are  communists.  They  believe 
they  have  a  right  to  be  supported  by  us.  They  do 
not  take  our  gifts  as  favours  at  all,  but  hold  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  them.  We  have  for  many  years  fed 
and  clothed  both  them  and  their  families,  and  yet, 
instead  of  thanking  us,  I  am  certain  that  if  they  had 
the  chance  they  would  rob  us  of  everything,  and 
murder  us  besides,  if  the  police  did  not  prevent 
them." 

"  I  believe  you  are  quite  right  there,"  rejoined  the 
young  man.  "  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  reveals  a  state 
of  things  which  might  set  the  Benevolent  Society 
pondering  seriously  whether  the  spirit  in  which  it 
distributes  its  gifts  is  the  right  one." 

"  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  society  in  the  whole 
empire  which  equals  ours  in  liberality,"  Octavie  ob- 
served. "  You  can  form  no  proper  idea  of  the  amount 
annually  given  to  the  poor  in  this  district." 

"  I  readily  believe  you,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but 
liberality  and  wisdom  do  not  always  go  together.  To 
give  much  is  one  thing ;  to  give  well  is  another,  and 
far  more  difficult  one." 

Octavie  was  silent.  The  distinction  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  before.  Still  she  felt  that  there  was  a 
vast  difference,  though  she  could  not  at  once  discover 
where  it  lay. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  continued  the  young  num. 

2b 
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"  that  the  Benevolent  Society  leaves  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  its  work  undone,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
,  go  further  than  feeding  the  bodies  of  the  poor.  It 
was  observed,  so  long  as  three  thousand  years  jago, 
that  'man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord/" 

Octavie  at  this  looked  at  him  a  little  askance,  to 
see  whether  there  was  anything  indicative  of  the 
clergyman  about  him,  for  she  thought  that  such 
observations  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  a  lay- 
man. 

"  H^las,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  is  sadly  neglected  in  these  quar- 
ters." 

"  I  fear  you  are  right  there,  madame,"  he  answered. 
"  if  the  man  whom  I  have  just  been  talking  to  was  an 
average  specimen  of  the  poor  people." 

"WeU,  I  am  afraid  he  was  too  good  a  speci- 
men. Hardly  one  out  of  fifty  can  either  read  or 
write/* 

"  That  is  very  bad  indeed.  Still  it  is  not  the  worst. 
The  man  was  ignorant  of  the  alarming  condition  of  his 
own  soul  as  a  sinner  before  God,  neither  did  he  know 
anything  of  the  one  way  of  escape.  And  how  can  a 
man  be  saved  if  he  knows  neither  the  true  God  nor 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  sent  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Octavie,  somewhat  confused, 
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and  in  a  very  low  tone,  for  she  was  doubtful  of  the 
correctness  of  the  stranger's  observations. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  the  young 
man.  "I  fear  there  are  not  many  persons  in  this 
district  who  believe  that  neither  in  the  matter  of 
benevolence,  nor  in  that  of  education,  nor,  indeed,  in 
any  other  mal^fcer,  can  we  do  anything  truly  good 
without  Jesus.  *  Without  Me,'  He  said, '  you  can  do , 
nothing.'  But  how  many  people  try  to  do  everything 
without  Him!  Nay,  how  many  grow  up,  live  till 
they  are  forty,  sixty,  or  even  eighty  years  old,  and  die 
without  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  Him  1" 

Octavie  gave  no  answer  to  this.  An  inward  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  her,  "  That  young  man  must  have 
made  inquiries  about  you,  for  he  has  exactly  described 
your  case."  So  they  walked  on  for  a  short  distance 
in  silence,  during  which  she  vaguely  hoped  that  he 
would  not  put  any  more  questions  to  her  on  the 
matter. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  rela- 
lative  of  Monsieur  Jaques  Villemain?"  he  began 
again. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  firmly,  relieved  by  this  turn 
of  the  conversation,  "Jaques  and  my  father  are 
cousins-german.  I  am  a  daughter  of  William 
Eotier." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  he  said  in  a  voice  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise.    "So  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  a 
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daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  Protestant  families  of 
France.  The  Eotiers  were  among  the  first  Huguenot 
martyrs." 

"They  were,"  replied  Octavie;  "but,  gruce  S.  Dieu, 
we  live  in  better  times  than  when  my  poor  ancestors 
were  cruelly  put  to  death." 

"  Our  times  are  less  barbarous  certaiply,  but  whether 
they  can  show  greater  development  of  spiritual  life,  1 
very  much  doubt.  Would  to  God,  madame,  that  the 
present  Protestants  of  France  were  as  eager  after  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word^  as  their  forefathers  were, 
who  did  not  think  it  hard  to  walk  even  fifteen  miles 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  hear  your  ancestor  Gauthier 
Eotier  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  grace." 

"  They  must  have  had  better  sermons  then  than  we 
have  now-a-days  up  there  in  our  chapel  in  the  forest," 
Octavie  answered  sarcastically.  "  We  have  a  sermon 
only  once  a  month,  and  even  that  is  more  than  is 
needed  in  the  estimation  of  many." 

"But  are  there  not  some  of  you  who  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  every  Sun- 
day ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Well — yes  I  believe  there  are  some.  At  aU  events, 
I  for  one  should  like  it  very  much.  Our  Sundays  are 
rather  dull — the  forenoons  at  least.  But  then  they 
ought  to  be  fine  sermons." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  '  fine  sermons'  ?" 

"  Well,  telling  sermons,  you  know,  sermons  beauti- 
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fully  composed,  and  so  eloquently  delivered,  as  to 
keep  one  awake." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  try  whether  I  could  satisfy 
you  in  this  respect,"  said  the  young  man.  "  If  the 
chief  object  is  to  keep  you  awake,  I  believe  I  know 
an  infallible  means  of  attaining  that." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Octavie  merrily,  "  I  wonder  what 

it  IS. 

"  Well,  m  tell  you,  madame.  I  should  just  preach 
the  living  Christ.  Where  He  is,  you  know,  sleeping 
is  ihipossible,  because  He  either  pleases  or  displeases 
people  too  much,  to  allow  them  to  dose." 

Octavie  could  make  no  answer  to  this  remark. 

"  Are  you  a  minister  ?"  she  inquired,  after  a  pause. 

« I  am  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,"  he  answered. 
"  My  name  is  Pierre  Quintal,  and  I  have  come  to  this 
district  to  visit  the  Protestant  families,  and  try  to 
institute  a  more  regular  religious  observance  among 
them," 

The  name  of  Quintal  was  not  unknown  to  Octavie. 
It  was  borne  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  Protestant  families  of  the  South. 

The  two  now  reached  Jaques  Villemain's  farm- 
house. It  was  a  large,  well-built  house,  the  exterior 
of  which  testified  to  the  prosperous  circumstances  of 
its  owner.  Octavie  ushered  her  companion  into  a 
large  room  looking  to  the  front,  while  she  hastened  to 
fetch  her  cousin.     She  soon  found  him  in  the  cow- 
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house ;  and  while  he  proceeded  to  the  parlour  to  see 
the  candidate,  she  went  to  Josephine's  ix)om.  The 
invalid  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  propped  up  with 
pillows. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  able  to  leave  your  bed 
again !"  she  said,  pressing  her  lips  to  the  pale  cheek 
of  her  cousin.  "We'll  soon  have  you  out  of  doors 
now." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  I  am  getting  better,"  Jose- 
phine replied,  "  though  I  fear  I  shall  not  see  much  of 
field  and  forest  this  year.  I  must  ask  you  to  receive 
my  new-year's  children,  and  I  hope  you'll  agree 
to  do." 

Josephine's  new-year's  children  were  poor  women 
who  were  accustomed,  on  the  new-year's  day,  to  re- 
ceive clothes  for  themselves  and  their  families  from 
her.  On  that  occasion,  they  were  treated,  in  the  bam, 
to  coffee  and  currant-bread.  This  was  always  a  happy 
day,  both  to  the  poor  folks  and  to  their  liberal  bene- 
factress ;  and  Octavie  had  been  acciistomed  to  assist 
her  cousin  in  managing  the  little  festival 

"Of  course,  I  shall  do  that  gladly,"  Octavie  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  be  so  far  recovered  as 
to  attend  yourself." 

The  two  friends  now  went  over  a  list  of  guests  they 
expected,  and  made  up  a  catalogue  of  the  articles  of 
dress  which  they  had  partly  made  during  the  past 
year,  and  partly  bought 
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"  Alas !  it  is  a  poor  collection  after  aU/'  sighed  Jose- 
phine. "  I  wish  we  could  do  more  for  these  poverty- 
stricken  creatures.  But  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  give 
them  more  clothes  or  blankets.  They  would  be  cer- 
tain to  take  them  to  the  pawnbroker's  next  day." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  we  ought  to  do  for  them," 
said  Octavie ;  "  but  the  question  is  how  to  do  it." 

*'Ah,  what  is  that?" 

"  We  should  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  This 
became  clear  to  me  when  M.  Quintal  was  conversing 
with  me." 

"  M.  Quintal  ?    "Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Josephine. 

"  Oh,  a  candidate  I  met  as  I  came  along  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  seated  on  our  '  shuttle,'  which  was  lying 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  M.  Quintal  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  a  poor  man  drop  it  there.!' 

"  Ay,"  said  Josephine,  sadly,  "  I  was  afraid  it  would 
come  to  that.  I  was  looking  out  at  the  window  and 
saw  the  poor  feUow  take  it  up  as  my  brother  William 
bade  him,  but  I  said  to  myself,  I  wonder  whether  he'd 
carry  it  half  the  way.  I  even  went  the  length  of  re- 
monstrating with  William  about  it.  I  said  to  him 
that  I  was  afraid  we  were  too  reckless  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  poor.  Charity  is  too  much  degraded  to 
the  low  level  of  business.  We  seem  to  make  scarcely 
any  difference  between  our  poor  fellow-beings  and  the 
cattle  we  buy  and  seU.  We  just  give  them  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  send  them  away  to  wander 
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till  hunger  drives  them  back  to  our  doors.  Are  they 
not  human  beings  like  oui'selves  ?  We  should  treat 
them  as  such,  and  not  like  dogs  and  pigs." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  your  brother  say  to  that  ?" 

"  He  said  that  most  of  those  people  were  no  better 
than  dogs  or  pigs,  and  that  some  of  them  were  even 
worse.  And  thereupon  he  gave  some  instances  of  the 
coarseness  and  filthiness  of  these  people,  which  were 
really  sickening.  But  I  said  to  him  that  these  things 
might  be  all  true,  and  yet  that  the  cause,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  the  causes,  of  it  might  be  sought  in  our  own 
selfishness  and  unmercifulness,  because  we  did  not 
care  for  the  education  of  these  poor  creatures,  but 
allowed  them  to  grow  up  like  brutes,  not  knowing 
that  there  was  a  God  and  an  eternity." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Octavie.  "  You  are  just  speaking 
as  M.  Quintal  spoke.  The  people  know  nothing  of 
Christ,  he  said ;  and  how  can  they  be  happy  without 
Bim  ?  He  said  such  beautiful  but  grave  things  that 
they  made  me  quite  solemn." 

"  Did  he  speak  in  that  way  ?"  said  Josephine,  in  a 
voice  indicative  of  great  concern.  "  Did  he  speak  of 
Christ,  and  say  that  we  could  not  be  happy  without 
Him?" 

"  Yes,  assuredly  he  did,"  answered  Octavie,  with  a 
smile.  Her  cousin's  animation  and  interest  amused 
her. 

"  I  wish  very  much  you  had  brought  him  here." 
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"  But  he  is  a  stranger  to  all  of  us,  you  know,  and  I 
thought  that  you  were  in  bed  But  he  may  be  still  in 
the  house." 

And  without  waiting  for  any  answer  from  her 
cousin,  Octavie  rushed  to  the  front  room,  where  she 
found  M.  ViUemain  and  his  visitor  just  finishing 
their  conversation. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  not  gone  away,"  she 
said.  "  My  cousin  Josephine  is  an  invalid,  and  wishes 
very  much  to  see  you.  She  hopes  you  will  say  a  few 
words  to  her." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  M.  ViUemain.  "  You  will  be  kind 
enough  to  speak  to  the  sick  in  my  house,  sir,  now  that 
you  are  here.  Tliis  is  the  first  time  for  eighteen  years 
that  a  preacher  has  stepped  across  my  threshold.  M. 
Quintal  will  be  our  guest  for  the  day,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Octavie.  "  So,  as  I  am  urgently  wanted, 
you  will  introduce  him  to  Madame  ViUemain  and  the 
rest  of  the  famUy.  I  shaU  see  you  again  at  dinner, 
sir;"  and  hereupon  ViUemain  went  out,  his  face 
beaming  with  pleasure. 

Octavie  took  the  candidate  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  Madame  ViUemain  received  her  guest  with  aU 
that  hospitable  simpUcity  characteristic  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  rural  districts  of  the  SoutL  She  then 
accompanied  him  and  Octavie  to  Josephine's  room. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  were  engaged  in  a  most 
interesting  conversation. 
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"  What  struck  me  especially/'  said  Josephine, "  was 
Octavie's  telling  me  that  you  had  spoken  of  Christ  as 
being  indispensable  to  our  happiness.  Now,  sir,  that 
is  just  what  I  am  anxious  to  hear  more  about.  We 
seldom  hear  that.  We  are  told  that  Christ  is  useful 
for  us,  but  not  that  He  is  indispensable.  Yet  I  feel  it 
is  that  we  should  be  told." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  heax  you  say  that !"  said  M. 
Quintal;  "but  permit  me  to  ask  what  makes  you 
think  so  r 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  am  very  weak,  and  often  laid 
aside  with  sickness,  which  makes  me  think  that  my 
life  wiU  not  be  long  here  below." 

"  Oh,  child,  don't  speak  in  that  way,"  cried  Madame 
Villemairi,  "you  are  young  yet.  She  is  sometimes 
much  depressed  in  spirit,  sir,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  candidate,  "  and  wants  a  little  cheering  up." 

"  No,  no,  mamma,  you  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  at  all 
depressed.  Even  though  I  should  live  longer  than 
any  of  you,  that  makes  no  difference,  for  I  feel  much 
in  need  of  a  Saviour,  who  is  able  to  save  me  from  my 
sins, — ^from  death  and  from  the  grave.  And  it  is  not 
only  me  that  is  in  such  need,  but  you  too,  mamma, 
and  all  of  us." 

"  Whether  young  or  old,  no  one  can  be  truly  happy 
without  Christ,"  said  the  candidate.  "  Without  Him 
we  are  for  ever  lost.  It  was  because  of  this  that  He 
came  into  the  world  to  die,  and  rise  out  of  the  grave 
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for  US.  He  knew  that  as  sinners  we  had  for  ever 
shut  out  ourselves  from  the  presence  of  God  and  His 
heaven.  He  loved  us  so  much,  that  He  came  down 
to  open  up  a  new  and  living  way  for  us  to  God,  even 
a  way  which  could  only  be  laid  in  His  own  blood. 
In  this  way  we  must  walk,  and  if  we  do  not,  we  can 
never  go  to  God  and  be  saved." 

"  There  is  much  in  what  you  say  which  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me,"  observed  Madame  Villemain, "  but  I  hope 
you  will  some  day  explain  it  to  me,  as  I  learn  that  you 
are  going  to  be  our  minister  for  some  time  at  least." 

"Is  it?"  exclaimed  Josephine,  her  eyes  shining 
with  delight. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  true.  M.  Quintal,  hearing  that 
the  district  was  ahnost  destitute  of  Gospel-preaching, 
and  that  the  chapel  in  the  forest  was  empty  nearly 
the  whole  year  round,  had,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Consistory,  and  of  his  parents,  resolved  to  settle  down 
among  the  people,  and  try  to  unite  them  into  a  regu- 
larly organized  church.  Being  aware  of  the  state  of 
spiritual  destitution  in  which  the  place  had  been,  he 
knew  that  at  first  he  could  not  expect  much  sympathy 
or  co-operation.  Fortimately  his  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  commence  without  any  sup- 
port from  the  people.  He  offered' to  serve  the  church 
gratuitously  for  the  first  year,  if  they  would  allow 
him  the  use  of  the  chapel,  promise  to  attend  service, 
and  send  their  children  to  his  catechizings.     M. 
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Villemain  gave  his  consent  at  once.  On  these  con- 
ditions, he  believed,  no  one  would  object. 

After  dinner  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  as 
well  for  the  candidate  to  make  M.  Eotier's  acquaint- 
ance, and  secure  his  approval  He  therefore  accom- 
panied Octavie  when  she  returned  home.  She  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conversation  she  had  heard 
between  the  new  pastor  and  Josephine.  With  solemn 
surprise  she  had  witnessed  the  hallowed  effect  his 
words  had  upon  her  cousin's  mind. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  on,  "  I  know 
that  the  Bible  tells  us  that  Christ  died  for  us,  and  we 
are  told  the  same  at  the  communion  table,  but  I  could 
never  quite  make  out  what  it  meant." 

"  It  means  this,"  replied  the  candidate,  taking  his 
New  Testament  from  his  pocket,  "that  Jesus  took 
upon  himself  the  penalty,  which  we  ought  to  have 
suffered  for  our  trespasses  against  the  law  of  God." 

And  he  read  to  her  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  where  it  says,  that 
scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  but  that 
Christ  died  for  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners. 

"  Our  sins  against  God  are  very  great,"  he  added, 
gravely.  "  We  have  deserved  to  die  like  malefactors, 
and  to  be  for  ever  cast  out  from  God's  presence.  But 
Jesus  has  suffered  all  in  our  stead,  and  has  thus  set 
us  free  by  His  death.  This  is  the  great  love  where- 
with God  hath  loved  us." 
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"  And  truly  it  is  a  great  love,"  she  whispered ;  "  I 
never  thought  of  it  before." 

"It  is  only  on  this  ground,"  he  replied,  "that  I 
can  receive  peace;  that  I  can  look  forward  to  my 
death  and  the  coming  judgment  without  trembling." 

"So  you  do  not  fear  when  you  think  of  dying?" 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  dread  the  hour  of  death, 
of  course,  as  a  period  of  bodily  pain  and  agony ;  but 
I  do  not  fear  for  what  is  to  come  after.  I  know  that 
my  soul  is  saved." 

"Ah,  how  do  you  know  that?"  she  asked;  "I 
wish  I  could  but  say  the  same." 

"  Well,  you  can  and  you  must  say  the  same,"  he 
rejoined,  "  if  you  believe  with  your  heart  that  Jesus 
died  for  you.  Tou  cannot  possibly  believe  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  believe  the  contrary — ^that  you  will 
yet  have  to  suffer  for  your  sins  yourself.  The  one 
necessarily  excludes  the  other." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  she  said  to  herself  in  a  low  voice, 
^  and  she  walked  on  for  some  time  absorbed  ill  thought. 

Soon  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  met. 

"  See,  see,  our  shuttle  is  gone !"  she  cried.  "  I  am 
certain  it  has  been  stolen." 

But  this  was  not  the  case.  No  sooner  had  they 
entered  her  father's  farmyard  than  they  saw  the  log 
lying  ia  its  usual  place.  M.  Quintal,  of  course,  had 
not  told  her  that  he  had  given  haK  a  franc  to  the  poor 
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man  under  condition  that  he  should  go  and  fetch 
some  one  to  help  him  to  carry  the  block  to  the  farm. 

"  Ah,  I  am  very  glad  to  see,"  he  said  in  a  voice  of 
satisfaction,  "  that  the  poor  fellow  is  honester  in  his 
practice  than  in  his  words.  We  never  should  despair 
of  humanity." 

Eighteen  months  have  elapsed.  If  we  walk  to  the 
chapel  in  the  forest  on  a  Sunday  morning,  we  shall 
find  it  crowded  with  people  all  listening  attentively 
to  the  living  words  which  their  yoimg  minister  is 
preaching  to  them. 

Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  large  commodious  school- 
room, recently  buUt.  Here  the  children  of  the  poor 
obtain  instruction  during  the  day,  and  such  of  their 
parents  as  like  to  come,  during  the  evening.  A 
goodly  number  of  Eomanist  families  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  emerging  out  of  the  mist  of 
ignorance.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by 
the  congregation,  some  of  the  members  of  which  have 
united  together  to  teach  the  adult  poor  in  the  evening 
school 

A  society,  founded  by  the  female  members  of  tte 
church,  visits  the  sick  poor  and  read^  the  Gospel  to 
them.  Josephine  ViUemain  is  its  president.  And 
not  far  from  the  chapel  a  charming  house  is  being 
built.     It  is  the  parsonage. 

The  church  succeeded  in  forming  a  fund  to  pay 
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their  beloved  minister,  but  tbey  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  a  house.  But  here  the  farmers  Guillaume 
Eotier  and  Jaques  Villemain  stepped  in  and  gene- 
rously presented  the  church  with  a  parsonage.  ISTor 
did  their  generosity  cause  extraordinary  surprise,  for 
it  was  generally  whispered  about  that  it  would  not  be 
long  ere  M.  Eotier  would  be  the  minister's  father-in- 
law,  and  M.  Villemain  his  cousin. 

And  there  was  no  more  of  the  shuttle :  for  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love,  diBfused  abroad,  united  the  people 
in  a  kindly  interest,  so  that  when  any  calamity  over- 
took a  family,  a  friendly  hand  was  readily  lent  them ; 
and  the  evils  of  poverty  being  prevented,  such 
mechanical  poor-law  remedies  as  "the  log"  were 
unneeded. 


A  PEEP  INTO  A  WESTPHALIAN 

PAESONAGE 

THE  village  of  Eohnfeld  is  an  out-of-the-way 
place.  If  you  start  from  the  town  of  Hamm, 
as  we  did,  you  must  be  a  good  pedestrian  to  accom- 
plish the  walk  in  less  than  three  hours.  I  did  not 
intend  going  to  it,  but  my  friend  Dr.  AUganer,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Hamm  circuit,  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  my  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Pastor  Hempel,  who  had  been  his  companion 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  had  continued  his  best  friend  ever  since. 

We  set  out  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  August.  Having 
walked  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  main  road,  we 
turned  to  the  left  along  a  footpath  which  led  into  a 
dense  wood.  The  weather  being  rather  hot,  it  was 
reaUy  pleasant  to  get  into  the  cool  shade  of  the 
forest.  The  birds  sang  their  carol  overhead — the 
thrush,  and  the  chaffinch,  and  the  culver  being  con- 
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spicuous  among  the  performers.  WMe  they  made 
the  vast  music  hall,  with  its  thousands  of  pUlars, 
resound  with  their  warbling,  the  woodpecker  every 
now  and  then  chimed  in  with  its  laughter,  as  if  to 
mock  the  noisy  orchestra ;  and  the  crow  sent  up  its 
harsh  croak,  as  if  to  express  its  indignation  at  the 
woodpecker's  impudence.  From  time  to  time  a 
squirrel  was  seen  leaping  ahead  at  a  short  distance, 
swinging  its  bushy  fox-tail  to  and  fro,  tUl  it  climbed 
up  a  tree,  and  disappeared  behind  the  impenetrable 
le^-curtain.  It  was  well  indeed  that  my  friend  was 
familiar  enough  with  this  labyrinth  of  footpaths  to 
justify  his  saying  that  he  was  no  more  likely  to  go 
astray  in  it  than  in  his  own  bedroom.  To  me  the 
place  appeared  to  be  the  very  spot  which  gave  rise  to 
to  the  German  phrase, — "  He  does  not  see  the  wood 
for  the  multitude  of  trees." 

When  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  entrance  of  a  vaUey,  in  which  the 
village  of  Eohnfeld  lay  basking  in  the  setting  sun. 
The  view  was  highly  picturesque.  The  white  plas- 
tered houses,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs,  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  verdure  of  the  pastures  and  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  wheat  and  rye  fields  which  sur- 
rounded the  village  on  the  south  and  east  The 
forest  spread  along  the  slopes  and  across  the  tops  of 
the  hills  that  sheltered  the  village  from  the  northern 
winds.    An  extensive  marble  quarry,  whose  fantastic 

2  c 
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excavations  and  bright  colours  glistened  in  the  even- 
ing sun,  gave  the  place  an  exceedingly  romantic 
aspect.  In  the  fields,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  busy  at  work. 

It  was  quite  evening  when  we  knocked  at  the 
pastor's  door,  or  rather,  when,  after  the  patriarchal 
custom  of  the  district,  we  entered  it  without  knock- 
ing at  alL  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  bass  voice 
of  my  friend  resounded  through  the  passage  which 
ran  from  the  front  to  the  back  door,  dividing  the 
house  into  two  equal  parts,  than  the  pastor,  his  long 
meerschaum  in  one  hand,  and  a  burning  candle  in 
the  other,  stepped  out  of  a  back  room  on  the  left 
hand  side.  He  hastened  to  meet  us,  his  face  smiling 
all  over,  and  looking  all  the  more  friendly  that  it  was 
brightened  by  the  glare  of  the  candle.  His  wife  came 
behind,  her  hand  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light 
which  prevented  her  from  clearly  discerning  us. 
Altogether  we  formed  such  a  group  as  Gerard  Dow 
would  have  loved  to  paint. 

"  Willkommen  !  Willkommen  1  *'  cried  the  kind 
couple,  as  they  cordially  shook  our  hands. 

We  were  aU  nearly  of  the  same  age — on  the  shady 
side  of  forty.  The  pastor  was  a  tall  thin  man  with 
a  very  open  face,  each  feature  of  which  spoke  of 
kindness,  sympathy,  and  cordiality.  "  Die  Frau  Pas- 
torin"  was  a  little  woman  with  smiling  eyes,  and 
with  that  expression  of  cheerfulness  always  seen 
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in  those  who  find  their  pleasure  in  making  others 
happy. 

The  room  into  which  we  were  led  by  our  host 
looked  exceedingly  comfortable,  though  nothing  could 
well  be  more  simple.    The  walls  were  whitewashed, 
and  the  oak  floor  was  uncarpeted.     A  square  oak 
table  stood  near  the  wall  opposite  the  door.    Behind 
it  was  a  sofa,  covered  with  chintz.    A  gigantic  cast- 
iron  stove  was  noticeable  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
windows.     Only  one  half  of  it  was  visible  to  us,  the 
other  half  projecting  into  the  adjacent  room,  so  that 
this  heavy  piece  of  furniture,  which  is  never  missed 
in  a  German  sitting-room,  could  heat  two  apartments 
at  a  time.    A  little  walnut  book-case  stood  in  one 
comer,  matched  by  a  cupboard  of  the  same  size  in 
the  other,  the  space  between  them  alongside  the  wall 
being  occupied  by  a  few  matted  chairs,  and  a  little 
flower-stand,  with  a  splendid  nosegay,  which  doubtless 
emitted  a  sweet  fragrance.    I  say  doubtless,  for  its 
odour  was  neutralised  by  the  pastor  and  another  gen- 
tlemen, who  sat  behind  the  table,  meerschaum  in 
mouth,  perfuming  the  apartment  with  clouds  of  their 
pet  weed.    Nor  was  there  the  least  prospect  of  our 
making  things  better,  for  my  friend  the  doctor,  who 
had  consumed  not  a  few  cigars  during  our  walk,  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  the  pipe  which  the  pastor  now 
oflfered  him,  and  for  which  he  said  the  cigar  was  but 
a  poor  substitute.    But  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
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cloudy  appearance  of  the  room — to  which,  by  the  by, 
I  soon  got  accustomed,  German  tobacco  being  of  a 
very  mild  character — the  whole  looked  very  com- 
fortable and  home-like. 

Four  children,  two  little  girls  and  two  lads  of  about 
twelve  and  fourteen,  were  seated  at  the  table,  en- 
gaged apparently  in  preparing  their  next  day's  school 
lessons.  Their  mother,  who  was  knitting,  now  and 
then  helped  the  little  ones  in  their  work,  occasionally 
joining  in  the  conversation  which  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  gentlemen.  It  was  evident  that  the  family 
was  quite  accustomed  to  such  visits  as  ours,  for  we 
did  not  appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
usual  course  of  household  life.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
understanding  that  every  one  who  entered  the  par- 
lour should  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  Here  there  was  none  of  the  stiff  con- 
ventionalism which  so  often  mars  the  intercourse  of 
less  Tmsophisticated,.but  by  no  means  more  refined 
people.  At  first  sight,  undoubtedly.  Pastor  Hempel's 
sitting-room,  with  its  uncarpeted  floor  and  white- 
washed waUs,  the  three  gentlemen  sitting  smoking, 
and  the  hock-bottle  and  glasses  on  the  table,  looked 
very  much  like  a  tap-room ;  but  this  impression  dis- 
appeared when  one  enjoyed  for  a  little  their  kind, 
cordial  conversation,  and  became  interested  in  the 
important  subjects  imder  discussion. 

After  having  taken  our  seats,  we  were  introduced 
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to  the  gentleman  whb,  like  us,  appeared  to  be  a 
visitor.  BUs  name  was  Hen  Stieg,  but  being  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  place,  he  was  usually  addressed 
as  Herr  Lehrer;  the  German  custom  being  not  to 
call  you  by  your  name,  but  by  your  title,  if  you  have 
one.  This  evening  Herr  Lehrer  had  called  upon  his 
clergyman  to  dicuss  the  syllabus  of  biblical  subjects 
for  next  year's  school  course.  The  pastor  supposing 
that  the  discussion  would  not  be  without  interest  to 
us,  continued  it  after  our  arrival 

•It  appeared  that  the  schoolmaster — ^who  was  a 
very  intelligent-looking  man,  and  whose  sharp  fea- 
tures seemed  to  indicate  considerable  critical  acumen 
— differed  from  his  pastor  on  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  miraculous  matter  of  the  Bible  should  be 
made,  a  subject  for  school  instruction.  In  Herr 
Stieg's  opinion  the  chief  object  of  religious  teaching 
in  schools  should  not  be  to  develop  a  desire  for  the 
extraordinary  and  the  sensational  in  the  minds  of 
children,  but  rather  a  sense  of  the  morally  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true.  Consequently,  he  believed 
that  the  imaginations  of  children  should  be  very 
sparingly  excited  by  narratives  of  the  miraculous, 
but  very  copiously  instructed  in  the  purely  historical 
and  moral  parts  of  the  Bible. 

My  friend  the  doctor  seemed  to  go  a  considerable 
length  with  the  Lehrer.  He,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  principles  of 
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justice  and  righteousness  could  not  be  too  much  im- 
pressed upon  the  youthful  mind.  In  his  profession 
he  had  often  had  to  deal  with  persons  who  pretended 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  future  world,  but 
who  proved  themselves  very  ignorant  of  the  first 
rules  of  good  conduct  in  the  present  world.  And  he 
believed  that  society  would  be  much  more  benefited 
by  children  beiog  taught  how  Joseph  feared  God, 
and  how  Euth  loved  her  mother-in-law,  than  by 
their  learning  how  the  ass  of  Balaam  spoke,  or  how 
Elisha  caused  a  piece  of  iron  to  swim  on  the  water. 

To  this  the  pastor  replied  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  doctor  if  no  other  alternative  were  left.  But  it 
appeared  to  him  that  this  was  not  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter.  The  miraculous,  in  itself  y 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  what  should  be  brought 
before  the  minds  of  children,  but  the  miraculous 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine.  The  Bible  pro- 
claimed, through  its  miraculous  stories,  the  great 
truth  that  there  is  a  supernatural  power — a  living 
and  almighty  God,  who  rules  this  world,  and  is  at 
once  mighty  to  destroy  or  to  save.  The  question 
was  whether  it  was  desirable  that  this  truth  should 
be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  children.  If 
it  were  desirable — and  he  had  no  doubt  his  friends 
agreed  with  him  that  it  was — ^he  could  not  see  why 
the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  should  be  avoided. 
Indeed,  he  was  persuaded  that  to  keep  these  wholly 
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from  children  would  tend  to  make  them  doubt 
whether  there  was  any  God  at  all  He  pointed  to 
the  sad  fact  that  in  our  age  the  belief  in  the  super- 
natural is  greatly  diminishing  among  the  people. 
The  number  is  rapidly  increasing  of  those  who,  on 
the  ground  that  miracles  had  never  been  seen  either 
in  our  daySvOr  in  those  of  our  fathers,  coniiended  that 
they  were  impossible,  and  that  there  were  no  power 
superior  to  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  This 
showed  that  the  question,  Has  there  ever  been  a 
miracle  ?  was  only  another  form  of  the  question,  Is 
there  a  living  God  ?  He  admitted  indeed  that,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  miracles  were  impossible,  then 
the  proof  that  there  is  no  God  is  involved  with  it; 
an  essential  feature  in  God's  character  being  that  he 
is  a  God  "  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things."  Now 
the  Bible,  as  a  matter  of  history,  assures  us  that 
miracles  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses.  The  Bible  histoiy,  therefore,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  the  miraculous  in  the  Bible  history,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  strong  barrier  which  God  had  set 
up  to  keep  mankind  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  materialistic  and  atheistic  systems.  This, 
the  pastor  thought,  might  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
Bible  history  teeming  with  miracles;  and  he  could 
not  see  how  biblical  history  could  be  taught  at  all  if 
we  left  out  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous. 

I  fully  agreed  with  the  pastor,  while  the  doctor 
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admitted  that  there  was  much  truth  in  His  friend's 
reasoning.  Herr  Stieg,  however,  proved  very  tena- 
cious of  his  own  opinion,  and  called  all  his  logic  into 
play  to  keep  the  ground  upon  which  he  had  taken 
his  stand.  So  a  very  lively  and  sharp  debate  ensued 
as  to  how  far  the  miraculous  is  indispensable  in 
proving  the  existence  of  the  supernatural 

The  discussion  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
carried  on  aU  night  had  not  the  Frau  Pastorin  re- 
minded us  that  it  was  supper-tijne,  and  invited  us 
to  step  into  the  adjacent  room,  where  a  large  tureen 
of  steaming  broth  was  waiting  us.  The  schoolmaster 
having  taken  his  leave,  the  pastor  told  us  that, 
though  a  conscientious  man  and  an  able  teacher, 
he  was  yet  the  cause  of  many  difl&culties  which  he 
(the  pastor)  had  to  encounter  in  his  ministerial  work 
in  the  parish.  As  the  clergymen  of  the  Prussian 
church  are  divided  into  two  parties — ^the  orthodox 
and  the  rationalistic — so  likewise  are  the  school- 
masters. UnhappUy  Herr  Stieg  belonged  to  the 
rationalistic  party,  and  if  he  had  had  unlimited  con- 
trol over  his  school,  would  imdoubtedly  have  done 
away  with  biblical,  and,  in  fact,  with  religious  in- 
struction altogether.  Fortunately,  however,  his  power 
did  not  extend  thus  far.  The  school  being  a  state 
institution  as  well  as  the  church,  the  schoolmaster 
is  bound  by  the  laws  and  regulations  which  the 
Government  has   imposed.      Among  these   is  one 
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whicli  most  decidedly  commands  biblical  history  to 
be  taught.  Moreover,  the  school  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  pastor,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
school-board,  and  the  schoolmaster  has  to  regulate 
the  course  of  instruction  in  consultation  with  him. 
It  was  owing  to  this  regulation  that  Herr  Steig  had 
visited  Pastor  Hempel  this  evening.  And  it  was  his 
wont  to  do  so  once  a  month.  Of  course,  as  an  officer 
of  the  state,  he  strictly  observed  the  rules,  and  never 
gave  any  cause  for  complaint  to  the  Government. 
But,  while  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  he 
had  still  ample  scope  left  to  infuse  his  sceptical 
opinions,  or  at  least  his  unbiblical  spirit,  into  the 
minds  of  the  children.  And  the  pastor  at  his  cate- 
cMzations  had  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  evil 
effects  of  his  influence.  Among  the  adult  parish- 
ioners there  were  also  some  who  were  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  found  in  the  Lehrer  a  strong  supporter  of 
their  revolutionary  schemes,  both  in  church  and 
state.  It  is  true  their  number  was  not  large,  but 
some  of  the  most  influential  people  of  the  place,  and 
the  ablest  thinkers,  were  among  them. 

I  happened  to  make  the  observation  that  it  was 
indeed  a  matter  for  thankfulness  to  God  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Ehonfeld  that  their  pastor  was  of 
another  spirit  than  their  schoolmaster. 

"  If  that  were  not  the  case  the  whole  parish  would 
most  likely  turn  infidel,"  said  the  doctor.    "  This,  I 
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must  confess,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  state  educa- 
tion and  state  religion.  If  matters  happen  to  take  a 
wrong  turn,  there  is  no  power  among  men  to  put 
them  right  again  except  Separatism,  which,  of  course, 
can  only  afford  a  partial  remedy." 

^ "  And  suppose  the  King  and  the  Government 
themselves  turn  sceptical  one  day,"  I  said,  "what 
is  to  be  expected  of  the  whole  nation,  since  your 
King,  as  I  understand,  is  summus  episcopus  of  the 
Church?" 

"Let  us  zealously  pray  that  God  may  for  ever 
keep  us  from  such  a  calamity!"  said  the  pastor; 
and,  having  beckoned  to  the  eldest  boy,  he  took  the 
family  Bible -from  his  hand  to  close  the  day  with 
their  usual  evening  worship. 

The  way  in  which  their  devotions  were  conducted 
was  free  from  everything  like  formality  or  ceremony. 
The  family  remained  sitting  at  the  supper  table, 
which  stood  uncleared,  while  the  pastor,  having 
pushed  his  plate  aside,  laid  the  Bible  in  its  place. 
StUl  it  was  very  edifying  and  even  solemnizing  to 
witness  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling  notice- 
able on  aE.  faces  when  the  pastor,  having  opened  the 
Holy  Book,  began :  "  Im  Namen  Jesu,  Amen  1 "  He 
then  read  a  portion  of  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  "  I  am  the  vine,"  &c. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  He  is  the  vine,  and  we  are  the 
branches.     All  our   strength,   wisdom,  consolation, 
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and  hope  must  come  from  Jesus.  You  remember 
how  often  I  have  said  to  you  that  a  man's  power  is 
that  which  he  loves  with  all  his  heart.  If  you  love 
money,  money  is  your  power ;  it  is  for  money's  sake 
that  you  do  everything;  it  is  through  money  that 
you  try  to  establish  your  happiness ;  it  is  to  money 
that  you  look  for  consolation  in  adversity.  And  so 
if  you  love  the  praise  of  men  or  worldly  pleasure, 
the  praise  of  men  and  worldly  pleasure  is  your 
power.  But  we  love  Jesus,  do  we  not  ?  And  if  we 
do,  H&  is  our  power.  He  has  saved  us,  so  we  owe 
our  life,  our  very  existence  to  Him.  He  has  bought 
us  at  the  price  of  His  own  blood,  so  we  are  His  legal 
property.  He  has  died  for  us,  so  we  live  for  Him. 
In  a  word,  we  are  Christ's,  just  as  the  branch  is  the 
vine's.  We  should  keep  this  in  mind  wherever  we 
are,  whatever  we  do.  '  I  am  a  branch  of  that  glorious 
heavenly  vine,'  each  one  of  us  should  say  to  himself 
or  to  herself — the  father  in  his  study  or  at  his  ofl&ce, 
the  mother  at  her  needle,  the  children  at  school,  the 
servant  in  the  kitchen.  'I  am  not  the  world's, 
neither  my  own,  neither  the  devil's,  but  I  am 
Christ's ;  I  am  a  saved,  sanctified,  and  highly  blessed 
child  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.'  If  that 
truth  lives  in  our  hearts,  we  cannot  help  showing 
forth  His  holy  image.  How  is  it  that  the  branches 
bear  grapes  ?  Because  they  are  of  the  vine-nature ; 
because  they  live  and  grow  in  the  vine.    Thus  we. 
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too,  if  dsCy  and  night  we  live  and  grow  in  Jesus, 
speaking  like  Jesus,  loving  like  Jesus." 

The  pastor  then  folded  his  hands  for  prayer.  I 
rose  to  kneel  down,  but  seeing  that  the  others  re- 
tained their  seats,  I  followed  their  example.  The 
prayer  was  short  and  simple — only  half  a  dozen 
sentences  or  so— but  warm  from  the  heart,  and  fuU 
of  unction.  It  was  like  a  child's  last  whisper  to  his 
father  before  going  to  rest 

Die  Frau  Pastorin  then  took  her  seat  at  the  piano, 
and  the  beautiful  hymn, "  Ach  bleib  mit  diener  Gnade" 
("  Oh  stay  with  us  in  mercy,"  &c.),  was  simg  with 
a  harmonious  accompaniment,  which  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  solemn  yet  cheering  melody.  After 
this  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  husband's  forehead, 
and  bidding  us  good  night,  withdrew,  followed  by  the 
two  boys,  the  younger  of  whom,  as  I  now  observed, 
did  not  address  her  as  his  mother,  but  as  "  die  Frau 
Pastorin." 

"  Is  that  boy  not  a  son  of  yours  ?"  I  asked  our 
host,  as  he  and  the  doctor  filled  their  Isist  pipe  for 
the  evening. 

"  No ;  he  was  not  bom  in  my  house,"  answered  the 
pastor,  "  neither  does  he  bear  my  name ;  still  he  is 
dear  to  us  as  a  son,  and  our  children  love  him  as  their 
own  brother.  He  is  an  orphan,  and  it  has  pleased 
God  to  put  us  in  the .  place  of  his  parents.  But," 
he  continued,  "  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  ?" 
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"  Gladly." 

"  Did  you  not  rise  to  kneel  down  at  prayers  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  I  wish  you  would  unlearn  that  popish  habit,  and 
try  to  teach  your  fellow-countrymen  to  give  it  up," 
he  said  in  a  kindly  but  at  the  same  time  grave  tone 
of  voice. 

"Do  you  call  kneeling  a  popish  habit?"  I  said. 
"  Surely  ^you  must  know  that  it  is  sanctioned  by 
many  examples  in  the  GospeL  St.  Paul  knelt  down 
on  the  shore  when  he  prayed  with  the  elders  of 
the  church  of  JEphesus.  It  is  a  Christian  apostolic 
practice,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  kindly,  "if  performed  on 
solemn  and  extraordinary  occasions.  But  the  popish 
mischief  consists  in  killing  the  truly  Christian  and 
apostolic  by  overdoing  it,  and  thus  reducing  it  to  a 
dead  form.  As  far  as  my  historical  researches  have 
taught  me,  I  believe  that  the  common  practice  of  the 
first  Christians  was  Tijot  to  kneel  down,  but  simply  to 
be  seated  or  to  recline  at  prayer.  On  festive  occa- 
sions  it  was  customary  to  adopt  the  standing  attitude 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  up  towards 
heaven.  The  kneeling  was  most  common  in  the 
Jewish  and  afterwards  in  the  Eastern  churches,  and 
usually  practised  on  solemn  occasions,  mostly  ex- 
pressive of  deep  contrition,  seK-humiliation,  and 
sorrow.    But  neither  among  the  Jews  nor  among 
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the  first  Christians  was  it  customary  to  kneel  down 
at  the  common  prayers  of  the  day.  The  Eomish 
Pope  taught  us  that,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
ceremonies,  which  in  the  beginning  may  have  been 
innocent,  or  even  edifying,  but  which  have  grown 
idolatrous  and  deadening  to  the  spirit,  since  he  made 
them  hackneyed  by  bringing  them  down  to  common- 
place habits." 

This  observation  of  the  pastor  led  us  to  another 
lively  and  interesting  dicussion  about  the  true  nature 
and  object  of  Christian  prayer.  Our  opinions  were 
considerably  divided  in  the  beginning,  but  at  last  we 
found  that  we  concurred  thus  far :  that  in  matters  of 
devotion  we  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  abstain 
from  assuming  such  forms  as  express  greater  piety, 
deeper  emotions,  and  higher  spiritual  life,  than  we 
reaUy  experience. 

When  the  doctor  and  myself  had  retired  to  our 
bedroom,  he  told  me  the  story  of  Bemhard,  the 
pastor's  foster-son. 

"  Our  good  pastor,"  he  said, "  refrained  from  telling 
you  the  story,  as  he  could  not  very  well  do  it 
without  praising  himself.  Bui  that  which  modesty 
prevented  him  from  doing,  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
attempting.  Little  Bemhard  is  a  native  of  Kem- 
prath,  a  town  in  Brandenburg,  where  the  pastor  had 
a  charge  before  he  accepted  a  call  to  this  place.  In 
that  conununity  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
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Laubach,  who,  having  a  large  marmfactory  in  which 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  town,  directly  or 
indirectly,  found  a  livelihood,  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence, not  only  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
but  also  upon  the  leading  men  in  the  province.  In 
a  word,  he  was  by  many  looked  up  to  as  a  king. 
But  he  was  not  a  good  man.  He  was  a  '  freethinker' 
— not  believing  in  any  revealed  religion.  For  the 
sake  of  outward  appearance,  however,  he  regularly 
attended  church,  professing  himself  to  be  a  Christian. 
Through  his  great  influence  he  generally  succeeded 
in  briBging  the  cletgymen  of  the  parish  round  to  his 
views.  He  would  often  invite  them  to  dinner  at  his 
splendid  villa  outside  the  town,  make  them  many 
presents,  and  promise  them  his  assistance  in  case  of 
their  looking  out*  for  promotion.  Pastor  Hempel's 
two  immediate  predecessors,  who  had  proved  too 
weak  to  r<esist  the  temptation,  had  turned  thoroughly 
sceptical  The  consequence  was  that  our  friend,  on 
entering  on  his  charge,  found  the  church  sadly 
neglected  and  the  population  of  the  town  thoroughly 
given  up  to  gaiety  and  pleasure.  When,  however, 
Herr  Laubach  trifed  to  decoy  the  new  priest  into  the 
same  snare  in  which  he  had  caught  his  two  pre- 
decessors he  met  with  invincible  opposition.  It 
would  take  me  too  long  were  I  to  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  pastor  to 
influence  the  unhappy  infidel  for  good,  both  by  his 
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excellent  sermons  and  his  Christian  behaviour.  Not 
only  were  they  in  vain,  however,  but  they  had  an 
effect  quite  contrary  to  what  was  hoped  for.  Herr 
Laubach,  upon  seeing  that  the  pastor  gained  more 
and  more  friends  ^very  day  among  the  people,  began 
to  persecute  him  in  every  way  in  his  power.  And 
through  the  mediation  of  influential  friends  among 
the  liigher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  succeeded  in 
causing  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  the 
Provincial  Board  as  though  he  were  a  dangerous 
fanatic.  Gradually  certain  allowances,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  were  withheld  from  him.  His 
income,  which  had  diminished  as  his.  family  in- 
creased, was  at  length  so  reduced  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  supply  his  wife  and 
children  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  lower 
classes,  and  especially  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  factory,  were  constantly  incited  to  oppose 
hJTn,  In  short.  Pastor  HempeVs  life  was  made  so 
ambearable  that  he  was  compelled  to  look  out  for 
another  charge,  which  happily  was  offered  to  him 
here.  He  was  not  long  away  from  Kemprath  before 
the  iniquity  of  the  wicked  got  its  reward.  Herr 
Laubach  failed  in  his  speculations  and  conmiitted 
suicide.  His  wife  had  died  a  few  years  before. 
Bemhard,  a  boy  of  six,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
family  that  was  left.  Nobody  cared  for  the  poor 
child,  for  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
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the  middle  class,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  by 
Laubach's  bankruptcy,  was  too  bitter  to  admit  of  the 
sweet  emotions  of  charity  and  pity.  So  the  child  was 
given  up  to  the  magistrates  to  be  dealt  with  as  though 
he  had  been  a  foundling.  Pastor  Hempel,  of  course, 
was  informed  of  all  this  by  his  friends  at  Kemprath. 
One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  in 
which,  among  various  other  things  relative  to  the  sad 
bankruptcy,  the  writer  told  him  that  on  such  and  such 
a  day  next  week  Laubach's  child  was,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the^  place,  to  be  boarded  out  by  public 
auction  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  pastor  knew  what 
that  meant  to  the  poor  child.  It  implied  nothing 
short  of  being  treated  like  a  slave.  He  also  knew 
little  Bernhard,  whom  he  used  to  see  at  church  every 
Sunday.  He  remembered  that  he  was  an  intelligent- 
looking  boy,  of  rather  delicate  constitution.  On  the 
day  of  the  auction,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
present,  the  pastor  was  found  in  the  town-hall  among 
the  bidders.  He  took  the  boy  for  nothing,  walked 
off  with  him  to  the  railway  station,  and  brought  him 
to  his  home,  glad  as  a  good  shepherd  who  has  found  a 
lost  sheep.'' 

"  Grand !  noble !"  I  exclaimed.  "  This  is  fulfilling 
the  commandment  of  our  Lord:  'If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.'  And 
the  boy — does  he  in  any  way  reward  this  generosity 
of  his  benefactor  ?" 

2d 
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"  Oh,  the  boy  does  not  know  how  to  show  his  grati- 
tude and  affection.  He  manifests  a  most  amiable 
disposition.  The  pastor  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  grant 
him  his  heart's  desire,  that  of  being  trained  as  a 
clergyman.  'And  then,*  our  friend  says,  'when  he 
gets  his  licence,  who  can  tell  but  that  the  people  of 
Kemprath  may  choose  him  for  their  pastor,  and  that 
he  may  be  able  to  make  up  to  them  for  the  havoc 
which  his  father  made  among  their  temporal  con- 
cerns ?"' 

"  Not  very  likely,"  I  observed. 

"  Well,  I  don  t  know,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Kemprath  people 
have  shown  an  increasing  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  boy  since  the  pastor  adopted  him  ?  After  Laubach's 
death,  you  must  know,  matters  greatly  changed  for 
the  better  at  Kemprath.  Pastor  Hempers  successor 
is  a  worthy  man,  and  an  excellent  Christian  teacher. 
The  people  are  now  quite  ashamed  of  their  conduct  to 
the  boy  too.  The  pastor's  generosity  has  opened  their 
eyes  to  their  own  heartless  and  narrow-minded  resent- 
ment. They  have  frequently  entreated  him  to  send 
the  boy  back  to  them,  promising  to  give  him  an 
excellent  education,  but,  of  course,  he  has  declined. 
Seeing  this,  they  have  from  time  to  time  sent  him 
several  presents  for  the  boy,  both  in  money  and  in 
kind.  They  say  that  the  whole  town  is  unanimous 
in  admitting  that  he  had  been  wronged  in  a  very 
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shabby  manner,  and  that  everybody  is  willing  to  do 
something  to  redress  the  wrong." 

Next  morning  I  could  not  forbear  looking  with  in- 
tense interest  at  Bemhard.  He  was  reaUy  a  fine  boy. 
A  heaven  full  of  innocence  and  sincerity  lay  in  his 
large  blue  eyes.  His  high  forehead,  and  a  certain 
mobility  round  liis  mouth,  expressed  at  once  sharp- 
ness of  intellect  and  deep  feeling.  It  was  evident  that 
the  pastor  had  rescued  a  costly  and  brilliant  jewel 
from  destruction. 

The  pastor  was  up  and  in  his  study  at  six.  He 
usually  spends  two  hours  there  before  breakfast. 
These  hours  are  devoted  to  the  purely  administrative 
part  of  his  office,  such  as  keeping  the  register  of  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  writing  out  certificates, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  presbyter}'-  and  the  school 
board;  and  reading  and  answering  various  letters 
received  from  the  government  or  ecclesiastical  boards. 
He  called  this  work  "the  heaviest  burden  of  his 
day,"  because  there  was  so  much  in  it  that  reminded 
him  of  his  earthly  masters,  and  so  little  that  drew 
him  up  towards  the  heavenly  one.  I  fully  sjon- 
pathized  with  him  in  this,  and  I  really  pitied  him 
when  he  assured  me  that  in  addition  to  his  morning 
hours,  he  had  to  devote  many  a  night  to  this  labour, 
the  greater  portion  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  had 
better  be  delegated  to  a  police  or  vestry  clerk. 

*'  The  doctor  has  told  me  Bernhard's  story,"  I  said 
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to  him  after  breakfast.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  add 
a  little  mite  to  the  gifts  which  you  have  received 
towards  his  support  and  education  ?" 

"Gladly,"  he  answered;  "but  do  you  know  the 
real  object  for  which  money  is  received  now  ?" 

He  produced  a  book  from  a  drawer,  and  showed  me 
a  list  of  the  gifts  that  had  come  in,  and  told  me  what 
he  had  done  with  themu  It  was  a  large  list,  and  there 
were  considerable  sums  among  the  subscriptions.  He 
told  me  that  not  a  farthing  of  this  money  had  been 
expended  upon  Bemhard's  support — as  he  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  share  this  with  himself;  but  a  fund 
had  been  created  which  would  enable  Bemhard  to 
study  at  the  university.  The  amount  required  for 
this  purpose  had  already  been  obtained.  As,  how- 
ever, gifts  still  continued  to  pour  in  abundantly,  he 
informed  his  Kemprath  friends  of  the  state  of  things, 
and  told  them  that  since  Bemhard  was  not  in  need 
of  the  money,  he  would  devote  it  to  the  support  of 
other  poor  orphans.  This  was  heartily  approved  of, 
and  a  fund  was  formed  called  "  The  Bemhard  Fund," 
from  which  at  present  as  many  as  nine  orphans  are 
being  support-ed.  They  are  boarded  out  with  Chris- 
tian families  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bemhard,  of 
course,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  society, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  and  he 
devotes  the  greater  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
visiting  them,  accompanied  by  the  pastor. 
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"  Could  you  not  allow  me  to  accompany  you  and 
Bernhard  on  one  of  your  visits  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  by  aU  means,"  was  the  answer.  "  This  after- 
noon is  a  half-hoMay  at  school,  and  we  will  request 
mother  to  have  dinner  ready  early,  that  we  may  have 
a  very  long  afternoon." 

The  church  clock  struck  two  just  as  our  little 
caravan  left  the  parsonage.  Bernhard  and  the  minis- 
ter's son  Henry  walked  in  front,  carrying  a  cradle 
between  them.  There  was  no  baby  in  it  of. course, 
but  it  contained  everything  requisite  to  make  a  baby 
comfortable,  as  well  as  presents  for  the  children  and 
their  foster  parents.  The  pastor  and  the  doctor, 
smoking  their  long  meerschaums,  followed,  and  as 
they  puffed  away  we  could  see  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  lively  conversation.  I  had  the  honour  of 
bringing  up  the  rear  by  the  side  of  my  kind  hostess, 
"  die  Frau  Pastorin." 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day.  The  sky  was  just 
cloudy  enough  to  temper  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  clouds  just  sufficiently  transparent  to 
allow  the  sunshine  to  paint  its  marvels  of  light  and 
shade  on  hill  and  valley,  field  and  forest.  Our  road 
was  one  of  those  broad,  weU-constructed  chauss^es  for 
which  Prussia  is  famous,  and  it  led  us  by  many  gentle 
windings  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  up  to  the  high 
level  of  the  tableland.  A  most  charming  panorama 
here  presented  itself  to  our  view.    As  it  was  con- 
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tinuous  uphill  work,  we  were  fully  an  hour  travers- 
ing the  distance.  Sometime  we  would  pause  and 
wipe  our  faces,  and  look  behind  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  valley  from  a  new  point,  and  on  each  occasion 
might  be  heard  the  same  exclamatory  remark,  "  Isn't 
it  beautiful  1" 

"  Are  there  many  abandoned  or  neglected  children 
in  this  neigbourhood  ?"  I  asked  my  hostess  as  we  were 
slowly  pacing  up  the  hill. 

"  Not  in  the  parish  itseK,"  she  answered,  "  but  some 
do  come  from  other  districts,  and  some  are  sent  by 
charitable  friends,  who  desire  us  to  shelter  them  and 
give  them  training." 

"Why  do  they  come  here?"  I  asked.  "Is  this 
parish  so  wealthy  or  liberal  that  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  El  Dorado  by  vagabonds  ?" 

"  Very  far  from  that !"  she  answered.  "  This  is  a 
poor  place ;  inhabited  by  people  who,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  to  work  hard  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
But  it  lies  on  the  main  route  between  Arensberg  and 
Miinster,  and  beggars  going  from  one  to  the  other 
often  stop  here  for  a  short  time  to  work  in  the  quarry. 
But  when  they  leave  the  place  again  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  leave  some  of  their  cliildren  behind. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  village  itself  there  are 
scarcely  any  cases  of  real  pauperism  or  destitution. 
The  orphans  are  taken  care  of  by  the  church.  They 
axe  boarded  out  in  an  orphan  house  at  the  church's 
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expense.  This  orplianage  is  in  one  of  the  large  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood  As  for  the  other  children, 
they  are  pretty  well  cared  for  by  their  parents.  The 
burgomaster  and  my  husband  are  friends,  you  know, 
and  where  the  burgomaster  and  the  pastor  work 
together  in  a  parish,  you  will  always  find  order  in  the 
streets  and  peace  in  the  houses." 

"  Ah !"  I  said.  "  Then  I  suppose  your  husband  has 
all  the  children  of  the  parish  completely  under  his 
control,  so  that  none  of  them  are  ever  missing  from 
the  Sunday-school." 

"  We  have  no  Sunday-school,"  she  said  quickly. 

"  Eeally !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
"  Have  you  iw  Simday-school  ?" 

"  No,  we  have  not,"  she  answered  with  a  smile,  and 
evidently  much  amused  at  my  astonishment. 

"  And  why  not,  if  I  may  ask  th,e  question  ?" 

"Because  there  is  no  need  for  it  in  this  place. 
Besides,  my  husband  is  no  friend  to  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  children  receive  religious  instruction  one  hour 
every  day  at  the  ordinary  school" 

"  But  are  there  not  many  who  do  not  go  to  school  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Not  one.  School-education  is  compulsory  in  this 
country.  The  parents  are  obliged  by  law  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  If  they  neglect  to  do  so,  they  are 
fined  or  imprisoned.  So  there  is  not  a  single  child 
here  above  six  years  old  that  cannot  read  theBible." 
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"  But  did  I  not  hear  your  husband  say  last  night 
that  he  was  not  quite  content  with  the  spirit  in  which 
the  schoolmaster  gives  biblical  instruction  ?*' 

"  That's  true ;  but  he  holds  a  catechization  of  the 
elder  children  once  a  week  himself,  in  which  he  in- 
structs them  in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Besides,  the 
schoolmaster's  teaching  is  not  so  much  positively 
wrong  as  negatively  deficient.  He  only  leaves  the 
children  ignorayit  of  the  main  truths  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  this  void  is  fiUed  up  by  my  husband's  cate- 
chizations." 

"  And  the  pastor  gives  them  that  instruction  on  a 
week  day  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  does.  It  would  be  too  much  for  him  on  a 
Sunday,  as  he  preaches  twice  that  day." 
;  "  I  see,"  I  said  after  a  pause,  "  that  you  do  not  need 
a  Sunday-schooL  In  my  country  there  are  thousands 
of  children  who  would  never  hear  a  word  about  Christ 
and  salvation,  were  it  not  for  the  Sunday-schools." 

"  Ah !  that  makes  all  the  difference !"  said  the 
Frau  Pastorin.  "  In  your  country,  I  suppose,  the 
children  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  school.  I  can 
fancy  in  that  case  that  the  children  of  the  poor  would 
grow  up  without  any  education  at  all.  To  them 
Sunday-school  must  be  a  great  boon." 

"  It  is  not  only  for  poor  and  ragged  children,"  said 
the  pastor,  who  had  overheard  us,  "that  you  keep 
Sunday  schools  in  your  country,  but,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
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taken,  for  the  children  of  members  of  your  churches, 
and  of  regular  attendants  at  your  religious  services." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,"  I  answered.  "  We  desire  all  the 
children  to  attend  the  Sunday-schooL" 

"  That  seems  sad,"  said  the  pastor.  "  It  shows  that 
neither  the  parents  nor  the  clergymen  know  their 
duty  in  this  respect." 

"  That's  rather  a  grave  accusation,"  I  said. 

"  It  may  seem  so,  but  I  don't  think  it  an  unjust 
one.  Let  me  explain  myself.  I  fully  approve  of 
parents  sending  their  children  to  schools  on  week 
days,  to  learn  reading,  vmting,  &c.  Many  parents 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  teach  these 
things  to  their  children  themselves,  being  occupied 
from  morning  till  night,  and  often  deficient  in  the 
necessary  knowledge  as  weU.  But  if  on  a  Sunday, 
when  he  has  all  his  time  to  himself,  a  man  sends  his 
child  to  a  school  to  get  it  taught  what  he  ought  to 
teach  it  himself,  I  say  he  is  neglecting  his  Christian, 
duty.  Such  a  man  lays  on  other  people's  shoulders  a 
work  which  God  has  specially  committed  to  him  as  a 
father.  Your  clergymen  ought  earnestly  to  rebuke 
such  parents  for  their  slothftdness ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  to  be  rebuked  themselves  because  they  coun- 
tenance such  Sunday-school  going." 

"  There  is  truth  in  that,"  cried  the  doctor.  "  I  sup- 
pose," he  went  on,  turning  to  me,  "you  send  your 
children  to  the  Simday-schools  in  the  afternoon,  that 
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yoTi  may  enjoy  your  nap  undisturbed.  WMle  the 
poor  Sunday-school  teacher  is  toiling  in  a  close  school- 
room, to  teach  a  score  or  two  of  peevish-looking, 
drowsy  children,  whom  he  sees  only  once  a  week, 
their  fathers  and  mothers  are  comfortably  stretched 
on  sofas  or  easy  chairs,  luxuriating  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  pastor,  sarcastically ;  "  in  Eng- 
land Sunday-school  teachers  form  a  sort  of  separate 
caste.  To  them  the  fourth  commandment  does  not 
apply.  '  Seven  days  shalt  thou  labour'  is  what  they 
regard  themselves  as  having  been  commanded  to 
do." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  Sunday-schools  should  be  super- 
seded by  religious  instruction  at  home.-  But  you 
know  very  well  that  all  parents  are  not  fit  for  that 
task." 

"All  the  Sunday-school  teachers  are  quite  fit,  I 
suppose,"  rejoined  the  pastor  dryly.  "  Is  there  such  a 
thing  in  your  country  as  an  examination  of  the  young 
,  men  and  women  who  become  Sunday-school  teachers, 
as  to  their  knowledge  and  their  ability  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  ?" 

"  No,  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware,"  I  replied.  "  Of 
course  the  ministers  would  reject  any  they  knew  to 
be  plainly  unfit.  But  the  teaching  is  not  so  veiy 
difficult  after  all.     The  teacher  does  not  require  to  go 
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deep.  A  Bible  story,  a  text  or  hymn,  or  a  portion  of 
the  Catechism — ^that  is  all." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  pastor ;  "  that  is  the  greater 
reason  why  it  should  be  left  to  the  parents  at  home. 
He  must  be  a  blockhead  of  a  father  who  could  not  sit 
down  with  his  children  for  an  hour,  and  read  a  story 
in  the  Bible,  talk  with  them  about  it,  and  make  them 
learn  a  text  or  a  hymn." 

"  I  admit  that  they  ought  to  do  it,  of  course,"  I 
answered ;  "  but  we  cannot  compel  the  parents." 

"  Perhaps  the  parents  would  come  to  attend  to  this 
matter,"  said  the  pastor,  "  if  your  ministers  did  away 
with  the  Sunday-schools,  and  pressed  it  upon  the 
consciences  of  the  parents  to  instruct  their  children. 
Sunday-schools  should  only  be  open  for  vagabonds, 
for  neglected  children,  or  forcMldren  of  irreUgious 
parents.  A  Christian  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
send  his  child  to  a  Sunday-school.  It  is  a  public 
confession  on  his  part  that  he  is  either  too  lazy  or  too 
stupid  to  teach  his  children  himself." 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  little  put  out  at  tliis ;  I 
never  had  looked  upon  Sunday-schools  in  that  light. 

"  But,"  I  said,  aiming  at  the  pastor  a  buUet  from 
his  own  gun,  "  do  the  parents  in  yora/r  church  teach 
their  children  on  Sunday  ?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  thing  with  us," 
he  answered.  "  Our  children  get  plenty  of  religious 
instruction  during  the  week,  as  I  told  you." 
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"  So  you  leave  your  children  without  any  religious 
instruction  on  Sunday  V\ 

"Not  at  alL  They  attend  morning  and  evening 
service.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  Services  which  are 
suitable  for  adults  cannot  possibly  be  well  adapted 
for  children.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  instituting 
services  for  the  children,  to  be  conducted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  regular  services  for  the  adults,  in  a-  room 
adjoining  the  church." 

"  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  plan,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  beUeve  nothing  tends  more  to  inspire  cMldien 
with  aversion  to  religion  than  forcing  them  to  attend 
services  of  which  they  scarcely  understand  anything." 

Our  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  question  as 
to  which  was  the  best  Way  of  getting  children  to  spend 
S^day  well  Our  opinions  differed  very  much  on 
this  point.  The  pastor  contended  that  the  Christian 
Sunday  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  that  it  was  not  a  divine  but  merely 
an  ecclesiastical  institution.  This  manner  of  viewing 
the  Lord's  day  of  course  could  not  fail  to  bear  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  children  were  allowed  to  spend 
it.  The  pastor  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  Though  we 
were  not  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  celebrate  the 
day,  yet  he  fuUy  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  setting 
apart  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  relaxation,  both 
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spiritual  and  bodily.  That  a  portion  of  the  day  should 
be  devoted  to  religious  worship  was,  in  his  opinion, 
what  the  Christian  would  paramountly  desire.  Nor 
was  this  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a  day  of 
T€&ty  inasmuch  as  to  the  saved  sinner,  who  loves  his 
God,  divine  worship  is  not  a  work,  but  an  enjoyment. 
But  for  that  very  reason,  divine  service,  he  said, 
should  be  so  conducted  for  children  as  to  bring  them 
to  love  it  as  an  enjoyment.  Another  part  of  the  day, 
he  held,  ought  to  be  devoted,  not  to  pleasure-making, 
but  to  reasonable  and  healthy  recreation — such  as 
walking  in  the  fields,  homely  gatherings,  or  visiting 

friends  in  a  quiet,  familiar  way.     The  children  should, 

» 

accordingly,  be  allowed  to  play  and  have  their  games, 
so  as  to  come  to  look  upon  the  Sunday  as  a  privilege 
and  a  blessing. 

As  I  perceived  that  all  here  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Sunday  was  a  day  set  apart  by  God 
or  by  man,  I  began  to  argue  with  the  pastor  about  the 
divinity  of  the  institution.  We  had  not  got  far  into 
this  controversy,  however,  when  following  a  footpath, 
we  came  into  a  cultivated  field,  where  we  stopped  at 
a  little  cottage,  evidently  inhabited  by  a  small  farmer 
and  his  family.  There  was  a  little  flower-garden  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  surroxmded  by  a  hedge,  and 
containing  some  flowers  and  fruit-trees.  Not  far  from 
the  front  door  was  a  well  mouth,  enclosed  by  a  stone 
fence,  across  which  lay  a  wooden  cylinder,  provided 
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with  an  iron  handle,  by  which  a  pitcher  could  be  let 
down  and  drawn  up.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
weU,  the  little  space  before  the  front  door  was  very 
wet  and  muddy,  notwithstanding  the  hot  summer 
weather.  In  order  that  we  might  not  wet  our  feet, 
we  turned  round  the  house  to  enter  by  the  back  door. 
Here  we  had  to  take  great  care  not  to  tumble  over 
pails  or  pots,  or  such  like  articles,  which  lay  about 
in  great  confusion.  Three  little  girls  of  from  thi'ee  to 
five  sat  a  short  way  off,  so  busily  engaged  in  making 
tarts  and  cakes  of  sand  that  they  did  not  notice  us. 
Through  the  open  window  we  saw  a  fourth  of  about 
fourteen,  seated  at  a  loom  weaving  a  piece  of  coarse 
linen.  The  little  apartment,  which  was  partly  filled 
by  her  loom,  appeared  also  to  serve  as  a  bedroom.  It 
communicated  with  a  kitchen,  in  which  a  woman  of 
about  forty  was  engaged  in  cutting  carrots.  No 
sooner  did  she  notice  the  pastor  than  a  smile  passed 
over  her  face,  and  hurriedly  throwing  the  carrots  into 
a  comer,  she  hastened  to  meet  us  at  the  door. 

"Ah,  Herr  Pastor  and  Frau  Pastorin,  is  it  you? 
How  happy  I  am  to  see  you  !  Are  you  well  ?  And 
how  are  the  children  ?  What  a  pity  my  husband  ip 
not  in  just  now !  But  please  step  in  and  take  a  seat. 
You  must  be  tired  after  your  long  walk." 

So  she  went  on,  not  giving  us  any  opportimity  to 
throw  in  a  word.  Opening  a  door,  she  invited  us  to 
step  into  the  front  parlour.     This  apartment  was  veiy 
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untidy,  quite  in  keeping  with  what  I  had  noticed  out- 
side. There  was  scarcely  a  chair  in  the  room  which 
did  not  want  repair,  and  on  which  something  or 
other  did  not  lie  that  ought  to  have  been  somewhere 
else. 

The  woman,  however,  was  very  kind  and  good- 
natured.  Having  cleared  the  chairs  simply  by  throw- 
ing on  the  floor  everything  that  had  been  lying  upon 
them,  she  soon  got  us  seated.  Leaving  us  alone  for  a 
whUe,  she  rushed  into  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  her 
daughter  Hanchen.  The  Frau  Pastorin,  however, 
stopped  her  in  this  conversation,  for,  as  it  seemed,  she 
guessed  the  subject  of  it.  Eaising  her  voice,  which 
could  easily  be  heard  through  the  open  door,  she 
said, — 

"Pray,  don't  make  coffee,  Frau  Walhoff,  as  we 
shan't  stay  so  long  as  that." 

"Oh,  only  a  single  cup!"  cried  Frau  Walhoff. 
"  ItTl  do  you  good  after  your  walk." 

"  No,  we  had  rather  not,  we  can't  stay,"  cried  the 
pastor. 

"  Oh  yes  !  you  must  take  something,"  returned  our 
invisible  hostess.  Presently  Hanchen  made  her 
appearance,  a  large  kettle  in  her  hand.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  the  well — ^the  nearest  way  to  it  being 
through  the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting.  Here, 
however,  she  was  stopped  by  the  Frau  Pastorin,  who 
placed  lierself  at  the  door,  so  that  the  girl  was  pre- 
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vented  from  opening  it.  Her  mother  now  came  to 
her  assiatance,  but  seeing  that  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
were  determined  to  resist,  she  gave  up  the  attempt. 

"  You  had  better  give  us  a  cup  of  milk,"  said  the 
pastor. 

While  Frau  Walhoff  went  to  the  kitchen  to  bring 
some  milk,  Hanchen  went  down  to  the  back-yard  to 
fetch  little  Gretel,  the  youngest  of  the  three  children 
we  had  noticed  playing  in  the  sand.  Gretel  was  the 
foster-child,  and  consequently  the  chief  object  of  our 
visit.  She  was  a  stout,  healthy  little  girl  of  three, 
very  dirty,  however,  her  face  being  all  besmeared 
with  earth,  which  her  tears  turned  into  mud.  She 
was  very  shy,  and  did  not  at  all  relish  giving  up  her 
play  for  the  company  of  strange  people. 

"You  should  have  washed  her  face,"  said  Frau 
Walhoff,  who  now  came  up  with  the  milk.  And 
taking  the  child  back  to  the  kitchen,  she  quickly 
submitted  her  to  as  much  of  washing,  combing,  and 
brushing  as  was  possible  in  present  circumstances. 

The  child,  having  been  thus  made  presentable,  was 
first  brought  to  Bernhard,  who,  as  president  of  the 
society,  was  of  course  entitled  to  the  first  look.  He 
took  the  crying  child  on  his  knee,  and  soon  made  a 
smile  rise  on  her  face  by  presenting  her  with  a  little 
doll  out  of  the  cradle.  But  poor  Bernhard  had  to 
stand  a  good  deal  of  teasing;  on  our  finding  out  that 
he  was  quite  a  hand  at  nursing  babies.     He  took  it 
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very  good-humouredly,  and  answered  that  as  babies 
were  as  much  human  beings  as  grown  men,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  treat  them  in  a  respectful  manner,  and 
that  we  ought  to  apologize  if  we  caused  them  to  pout 
or  cry. 

Meanwhile  the  Frau  Pastorin  brought  out  of  the 
cradle  a  parcel  of  baby-clothes,  which  she  handed 
over  to  Hanchen.  The  two  other  little  girls,  whom 
their  mother  had  washed  in  the  meantime,  were  also 
called  and  spoken  to,  and  Bernhard  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  cake  and  a  little  picture-book.  The 
Frau  Pastorin  spoke  to  Hanchen,  to  whom  she  gave 
some  hints  with  reference  to  the  training  of  the  little 
girl.  As  this  conversation  was  conducted  in  an  un- 
dertone, I  could  not  foUow  the  whole  of  it,  but  from 
the  little  that  I  did  pick  up,  I  learned  that  Hanchen 
was  especially  intrusted  -v^rith  the  care  of  little  Gretel, 
and  that  the  Frau  Pastorin  very  strongly  pressed 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  child  clean  and 
tidy.  The  Frau  Pastorin's  remarks,  though  uttered 
in  a  very  kind  tone,  brought  tears  into  Hanchen's 
eyes. 

While  the  Frau  Pastorin  was  conversing  with 
Hanchen,  the  pastor  spoke  to  her  mother.  The 
woman  complained  very  much  of  the  difficulties  she 
and  her  husband  had  to  contend  with  in  bringing  up 
their  family  in  a  respectable  way.  Still,  she  said 
that  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  who  had  never  for- 

2e 
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saken  her,  she  was  quite  confident  that  she  would  get 
through. 

Commonplace  as  these  observations  were,  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  to  the  good  woman  herseK.  Tears 
came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  a  serious-minded  person,  who  knew  her  Bible 
well,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  talking  of  things  unseen. 
StiU  all  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  pastor, 
who  observed  that  "  people  got  into  many  affictions 
through  faults  of  their  own,  and  that  in  those  cases 
the  Lord  did  not  deliver  them  simply  because  they 
could  deliver  themselves  if  they  only  chose  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,  Herr  Pastor,"  said 
the  woman,  blushing,  "  you  refer  to  the  ground  at  the 
front  being  wet.  But  it  is  not  our  fault  that  it  is  still 
in  such  a  condition.  When  you  advised  my  husband, 
last  year,  to  raise  it  by  a  cartload  of  gravel '* 

"  Let  us  not  go  into  that  just  now,"  the  pastor 
broke  in,  with  a  kind  tone.  "Besides  the  ground 
near  the  well,  there  are  other  things  about  which  we 
have  occasionally  spoken  to  you.  But  I  wiU  come 
some  evening  and  have  a  little  talk  with  you  when 
your  husband  is  in." 

"  I  do  hope  you  have  no  thought  of  taking  the 
darling  away  from  us,"  said  the  woman,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears. 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  the  pastor,  gravely.  "  But 
we'll  talk  about  that  when  I  come  back." 
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When  we  had  left  the  house  the  pastor  told  me  the 
history  of  that  family.  They  were  very  good,  kind- 
hearted  people,  most  ready  to  assist  their  neighbours. 
The  husband  was  an  excellent  fellow,  very  diligent 
and  careful,  a  clever  farmer,  and  as  honest  as  gold. 
The  pastor  counted  this  couple  amongst  the  most 
advanced  members  of  his  church  as  regards  spiritual 
knowledge.  It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
that  such  people,  through  the  prosperity  of  their 
circumstances,  would  confirm  the  apostle's  saying 
that  godliness  is  profitable  unto  aU  things,  having 
the  promise  not  only  of  the  life  which  is  to  come, 
but  also  of  that  which  now  is.  And,  indeed,  Walhofif 
would  have  been  a  comparatively  weU-to-do  man, 
had  there  not  been  one  evil  gnawing  at  the  root  of 
his  household,  and  eating  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  profits  of  his  work.  That  evil  was  his  wife's 
slovenliness — of  which  vice  he  himself  was  not  quite 
free.  As,  owing  to  this  sinful  habit,  they  not  only 
injured  themselves,  but  also  did  despite  to  the  name 
of  Christ,  whom  they  professed  to  love,  the  pastor 
had  often  pondered  what  could  be  done  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Some- 
times he  had  preached  on  cleanliness  and  orderliness 
as  being  Christian  duties  and  virtues,  and  once  or 
twice  he  had,  when  on  a  pastoral  visit,  thrown  out 
hints  to  them.  These,  it  is  true,  made  the  woman 
blush  at  the  moment,  but  were  forgotten  almost  as 
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soon  as  heard.  Seeing  that  these  efforts  had  no 
effect,  he  had  almost  resolved  on  leaving  the  family 
alone,  when  the  Bemhard  Society  came  into  exist- 
ence. Had  it  not  been  for  their  slovenly  habits,  the 
Walhoffs  were  just  such  a  family  as  was  wanted  for 
the  purpose,  since  they  had  little  children  of  their 
own,  with  whom  they  might  easily  train  up  an  addi- 
tional child.  It  was  one  of  the  society's  objects  to 
look  out  as  far  as  practicable  for  famUies  in  which 
there  were  children  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  the 
children  to  be  boarded  out,  and  who  were  likely  to 
take  a  child  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and 
not  merely  for  profit  The  Walhoffs  were  well  known 
for  their  kindhearted  and  charitable  character.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  excellences,  the  pastor  had 
for  a  long  time  dismissed  every  thought  of  intrusting 
a  child  to  them.  But  one  day  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Bemhard  Society  ought  to  try  to  answer  two 
purposes  at  one  time,  oi;  as  the  proverb  has  it,  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  While  trying  to  train  the 
children  through  the  people,  it  should  also  aim  at 
training  the  people  through  the  children.  Now,  the 
Walhoffs  unquestionably  required  training.  There 
would  not  be  much  harm  done  to  a  cMld  of  say  two 
or  three  years  of  age  if  it  were  boarded  out  for  six  or 
twelve  months  with  slovenly  but  kind-hearted  people. 
The  fact  of  the  child's  beiag  intrusted  to  them  by 
the  Society  would  give  the  pastor  and  his  wife  a  right, 
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as  its  chief  agents,  to  visit  the  family  frequently  and 
take  some  control  of  the  child's  education.  So  little 
Gretel  had  been  given  to  them  nine  months  ago,  at 
one  dollar  (three  shillings)  a-week,  the  Society  finding 
the  child's  clothing.  They  took  the  little  girl  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  soon  came  to  love  her  as 
much  as  their  own  children.  Since  then  the  pastor 
and  his  wife  had  often  visited  them,  and  had  spoken 
to  them  about  the  way  to  train  up  children.  Of 
course  they  were  told  in  a  kind,  gentle  way  that  there 
was  a  serious  defect  in  their  family  life  which  ought 
to  be  remedied.  Nor  were  the  remarks  thus  frankly 
uttered  altogether  in  vain.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  some  improvement  was  noticeable.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  house  and  of  the  children  had  been  far 
worse  nine  months  before  than  it  was  now,  though  it 
'^as  still  bad  enough.  It  was  the  daughter,  Hanchen, 
upon  whom  the  observations  of  the  pastor  and  his 
wife  appeared  to  take  most  eflFect.  Good  influence 
had  been  already  exercised  on  the  family,  to  this 
extent  at  least,  that  the  daughter  was  imbued  with 
such  notions  of  cleanliness  and  order  as  were  likely 
to  guard  her  against  falling  into  her  mother's  fault. 
Nor  did  he  doubt  but  that  the  mother  too  would 
unlearn  a  great  deal  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
take  the  child  away  from  them,  but  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  hinted  at  it,  just  to  stimulate  them 
to  a  little  more  self-improvement.     It  was  touching 
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to  witness  the  intense  grief  so  slight  an  allusion  to 
the  child's  possible  withdrawal  caused  them.  They 
said  they  would  rather  keep  the  child  entirely  them- 
selves— ^nay,  would  even  pay  something  to  the  society 
for  it,  than  part  with  it. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  rounds,  we  passed  another 
cottage,  in  the  doorway  of  which  a  kind-looking 
woman  was  standing.  She  dropped  us  a  reverential 
curtsey. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Frau  Diemrich,"  said  the  pastor. 
"  And  how  is  your  father  to-day  ?" 

"  StUl  very  poorly,"  was  the  answer.  "  Will  you 
not  step  in  and  see  him,  Herr  Pastor  ?" 

"Not  now,  but  I  will  come  and  see  you  some 
evening  this  week." 

"  That  is  an  excellent  woman,"  said  the  pastor,  as 
we  went  on,  "  and  her  husband  is  one  of  the  noblest 
fellows  I  ever  met  with.  They  have  four  children, 
the  youngest  being  a  boy  of  ten.  "We  should  be  very 
glad  to  board  out  two  neglected  boys  of  the  same  age 
with  them,  but  unhappily  the  husband's  father  lives 
with  them,  and  he  is  an  inveterate  drunkard.  This 
has  hitherto  prevented  us  from  intrusting  a  child  to 
their  care.  But  the  old  man  was  taken  very  ill  lately, 
Mid  I  do  not  expect  that  he  wiU  recover;  so  we  have 
only  temporarily  boarded  out  the  two  boys  with  our 
sexton,  where  they  are  to  remain  tiU  old  Diemrich 
dies." 
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"I  see  you  are  very  particular  in  the  choice  of 
families,"  I  remarked 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  pastor.  "  We  not  only 
take  notice  of  the  character  of  the  heads  of  a  family, 
hut  also  of  those  of  the  other  members,  and  even  of 
those  in  their  employment." 

"  So  some  amongst  your  families  are  in  a  position 
to  employ  others  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  see  that  cottage,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  neat  little  house  in  front  of  us,  "  we  are  going  to 
call  there  now.  The  man  is  a  shoemaker,  and  has 
two  men  at  work  with  him.  He  is  in  tolerably  good 
circumstances.  He  has  five  children,  the  eldest  a  boy 
of  twelve.  We  have  boarded  a  lad  of  thirteen  there, 
to  learn  shoemaking.  The  man  and  his  wife  are  both 
thorough  Christians,  and  the  workmen  are  respectable 
young  fellows.     In  short,  it  is  a  very  good  family." 

It  was  a  small  farmhouse,  well-built  and  kept  in 
thorough  repair.  Everything  round  about  looked 
clean  and  orderly.  A  passage  divided  the  house  into 
two  equal  parts.  To  the  left  was  the  family  sitting- 
room,  to  the  right  the  workshop.  Through  the  open 
window  we  saw  two  strong  healthy  fellows,  and  two 
lads  with  them,  beating  the  leather  and  plying  their 
needle,  accompanying  their  work  with  a  cheerful  tune. 
The  master — a  broad-shouldered,  sinewy  man,  with  an 
open  face  and  piercing  eyes — met  us  with  kind  greet- 
ings in  the  doorway,  and  ushered  us  into  his  private 
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sitting-room,  where  his  wife  was  busily  engaged  at 
needlework,  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of  a  cradle,  in 
which  a  baby  ^as  sleeping. 

"  Oh,  Herr  Pastor  and  Frau  Pastorin !"  cried  she, 
as  she  cheerfully  started  from  her  seat.  "  So  you  hare 
come  at  last.  That's  right !  And  now  you  will  take 
your  coffee  with  us,  won't  you  ?" 

"Gladly,  gladly!"  answered  the  pastor  and  his 
wife. 

It  was  not  long  before  everything  for  this  simple 
repast  was  ready.  There  was  a  large  stone  coffee-pot, 
and  a  gigantic  loaf  of  rye-bread,  known  as  the  famous 
Westphalian  "  Pompemickel,"  as  well  as  a  loaf  of 
snow-white  wheaten  bread,  together  with  ham  and 
sausage,  and  plenty  of  butter,  milk,  and  sugar.. 
During  the  first  few  minutes  there  was  little  talk,  for, 
to  teU  the  truth,  we  were  all  so  hungry  that  our 
tongues  refused  to  attend  to  any  business  save  that  of 
eating. 

In  the  meantime  the  shoemaker's  son  Albert  made 
Ms  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Johann, 
the  "  Bernard-child"  we  had  come  to  visit.  Johann 
was  a  very  nice-looking  lad,  so  honest  in  face  and  ex- 
pression that  it  was  agreeable  to  look  at  hiuL  The 
pastor  asked  him  some  questions  as  to  his  health,  and 
the  Frau  Pastorin  produced  a  new  cap  from  the  cradle, 
which  made  him  as  happy  as  a  king.  He  did  not 
remain  long  in  the  room,  however,  for  Bemhard  and 
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the  pastor's  son  Henry,  who  were  of  the  same  age, 
took  him  and  Albert  away  into  the  garden,  which 
soon  resounded  with  the  merry  noise  of  their  voci- 
ferous play. 

The  shoemaker  and  his  wife  now  told  us  all  we 
desired  to  know  about  Johann's  conduct  and  progress. 
In  fact,  the  pastor  did  not  need  to  put  questions,  for 
they  were  but  too  glad  to  talk  about  the  lad.  It  ap- 
peared that  they  looked  upon  his  stay  at  their  house 
as  a  blessing  of  God.  Not  only  was  he  very  docile 
and  obedient,  but  was  seriously  inclined  towards 
religion.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  them,  as  the 
lad,  when  some  two  years  ago  he  entered  their  house 
for  the  first  time,  was  destitute  of  any  religious  know- 
ledge whatever.  And  what  especially  made  them 
look  upon  his  stay  in  their  house  as  a  blessing,  was 
the  fact  that  his  conversation  and  example  had  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  their  own  chil- 
dren. To  Albert,  their  eldest  son,  especially,  Johann 
had  proved  a  source  of  incalculable  good.  Albert  had 
been  rather  saucy  and  rebellious,  inclined  to  disbelieve 
everything  except  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  to  distrust  everybody.  Their  hearts  had  often 
been  filled  with  anxiety  on  account  of  these  evil 
symptoms  in  their  boy's  character.  But  a  great 
change  for  good  had  taken  place  since  Johann  had 
come  amongst  them. 

These  were  very  gratifying  particulars  as  to  the 
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effect  of  Christian  training  upon  a  poor  neglected  boy, 
and  we  were  led  to  discuss  the  evils  which  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  too  doctrinal  and  too  systematic 
method  of  education.  The  pastor  gave  many  impor- 
tant hints  with  reference  to  this  subject.  "  Nothing," 
he  said,  "  trains  so  well  as  practice.  Tell  a  child  that 
he  must  become  a  Christian,  and  you  will,  in  many 
cases,  provoke  contradiction  and  opposition.  Show  a 
child  that  you  are  a  Christian  yourself,  and  you 
unconsciously  touch  its  conscience  and  lead  it  to 
foUow  your  example. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  widow  who  had  two  of  the 
society's  babies  under  her  care.  Here  Bemhard  left 
the  cradle,  with  the  remainder  of  its  contents.  After 
having  exchanged  a  few  kind  words  with  the  poor 
woman,  we  resumed  our  walk  homewards,  which  we 
reached  about  nightfall  Among  the  letters  the  post 
had  brought  was  one  from  Kemprath,  containing  fifty 
dollars  (£7,  10s.)  for  the  Bernhard  fund,  and  another 
from  Miinster,  requesting  the  admission  of  a  poor 
neglected  little  girl,  who  was  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Eoman  Catholic  priests.  The  pastor  gave 
both  letters  to  Bernhard,  who  had  to  keep  them  tUl 
the  ensuing  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee,  which 
was  to  come  on  in  a  few  days. 

I  regretted  that  my  time  did  not  allow  me  to  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  meeting,  to  which 
the  pastor  cordially  invited  me. 
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"And  how  did  you  like  our  visit  V  asked  the  doc- 
tor next  morning,  when  we  were  on  our  way  back. 

"I  shall  never  forget  this  place/'  I  answered. 
"  Great  and  important  truths  have  here  been  brought 
home  to  my  heart,  and  among  them  this  one — that 
charity,  starting  from  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  mani- 
fests itself  in  its  purest  character  where  it  avoids 
everything  like  show,  and  keeps  as  close  as  possible 
to  nature." 


THE  CHAECOAL  BUENEES. 

THAT  portion  of  the  Sudetic  mountain-cliaiii  wliich 
crosses  the  northern  frontier  of  Moravia,  and 
projects  far  into  the  southern  districts  of  Silesia,  is 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  at  a  height  of  some  3,500 
or  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  scenery, 
though  at  many  places  as  romantic  as  that  of  the 
Ehine,  and  as  picturesque  as  that  of  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, is  yet  but  little  known.  This  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  district  lies  rather  out  of  the  way, 
affording  no  thoroughfare  except  towards  the  sandy 
and  barren  plains  of  south-western  Poland  The 
tourist  is  seldom  seen  here,  and  the  sound  of  the 
hunter's  bugle  is  as  seldom  heard.  But  the  strokes 
of  the  axe  resound  from  morning  tUl  dusk,  and  you 
ever  and  anon  hear  the  crash  of  the  falling  trees,  and 
see  thick  greyish  columns  of  smoke  rising  up  from 
open  spots  where  women  and  children  are  setting  fire 
to  pfles  of  wood. 
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This  is  the  district  of  the  chaxcoal  burners,  or,  as 
they  call  themselves  for  brevity's  sake,  the  hreriTier, 
i.e.y  the  burners.  They  number  about  a  couple  of 
thousand  people,  and  are  scattered  over  an  area  of 
some  ten  miles.  They  live  in  wooden  huts  built 
among  the  trees.  Although  their  trade  yields  but  a 
scanty  profit,  yet  those  of  them  who  are  diUgent  and 
economical,  succeed  in  attaining  to  comparative  pros- 
perity. These  for  the  most  part  have  a  garden  behiod 
their  hut,  and  a  piece  of  land  on  a  neighbouring  slope, 
where  they  can  feed  a  cow  and  grow  potatoes.  But 
the  number  of  this  class  is  not  very  large.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  pass  their  life  in  poverty.  There 
are  among  them  three  great  enemies  to  happiness. 
The  first  is  intemperance.  The  wants  of  the  people 
being  few,  the  greater  part  of  the  wages  earned  during 
summer  might  be  saved  for  the  winter,  but  to  most  of 
this  people  the  art  of  saving  is  as  unknown  as  is  the 
art  of  skating  to  the  Ashantees.  Instead  of  buying 
com  or  potatoes,  they  buy  spirits,  chiefly  a  kind  of 
potato-gin,  which,  being  of  very  inferior  quality,  not 
only  intoxicates  them,  but  ruiQS  their  constitution. 
This  enemy  of  course  prepares  the  way  for  the  second 
— disease.  Nor  is  the  climate  a  healthy  ona  On  the 
east  lie  the  Polish  marshes,  sending  up  obnoxious 
exhalations,  which  even  the  mountain  breeze  is  often- 
times unable  to  dispel.  On  the  other  sides  is  the 
dense  forest,  through  which  at  many  places  a  ray  of 
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sunlight  never  penetrates.  A  cold,  damp  atmosphere 
is  thus  generated,  which  propagates  rheumatic  fever, 
with  its  long  retinue  of  complaints.  But  many  of 
these  evils  might  be  prevented;  nay,  the  district 
itseK  might  be  made  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Silesia^ 
were  there  not  a  third  enemy,  who  stoutly  opposes 
every  attempt  at  improvement.  This  is  ignorance, 
with  its  inseparable  ally,  prejudice. 

Having  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  valleys,  and  having  been  left  to  themselves  for 
centuries,  the  charcoal  burners  form  quite  a  separate 
community.  From  time  to  time  they  are  visited  by 
the  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  on 
Solemn  occasions,  when  there  is  a  marriage,  a  baptism, 
or  a  funeral,  they  go  down  to  hear  a  sermon.  But 
these  religious  excursions  occur  only  about  a  dozen 
of  times  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life.  The  long  dis- 
tance is  deemed  a  st^cient  excuse  for  staying  away 
from  church  in  summer,  while  the  state  of  the  roads 
makes  descent  impossible,  at  least  for  women  and 
children,  in  winter.  As  to  education,  matters  are 
still  worse.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  school-house, 
and  even  though  there  were,  it  would  be  unoccupied 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  as  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  from  their  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
are  needed  by  their  parents  to  aid  in  gathering  sticks, 
or  in  filling  bags  with  coaL  When  they  get  a  little 
stronger  they  are  employed  in  carrying  loads  on  their 
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heads  down  to  the  village.  In  winter,  perhaps,  they 
may  have  a  few  months  to  attend  school ;  and  there 
are  some  of  the  parents  who  care  suj0&ciently  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children  to  give  them  a  few  lessons 
in  reading  and  writing,  or  to  pay  a  wandering  school- 
master to  assist  in  this  arduous  work.  But  these 
cases  are  rare.  The  great  bulk  of  the  youthful  popu- 
lation grow  up  like  the  children  of  savages,  without 
God  and  without  Christ  in  the  world. 

As  you  ascend  the  mountain  from  the  village  of 
Thorlau,  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  you  feel 
grateful  for  the  comforts  of  a  tolerably  weU-paved 
road,  which,  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  winds  up  in  gentle 
zigzags  till  you  reach  a  plateau,  affording  a  most 
splendid  view  of  the  Oder  vaUey.  On  this  plateau  a 
jfew  houses  have  been  built,  and  form  a  hamlet  named 
Birtschweg,  Here  you  will  find  a  public-house,  with 
I  baker's,  a  grocer's,  and  a  carpenter's  shop.  The 
carpenter,  th(fugh  last,  is  not  least.  He  must  be  a 
wonderful  man,  for  he  is  also  smith,  bricklayer,  painter, 
and  glazier.  Here  the  burners  always  "  halt"  when 
they  come  down  with  the  bag  of  charcoal  on  their 
head  from  their  lofty  residence,  which  is  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  higher  up.  And  here  it  is  they  supply 
themselves,  at  the  public-house,  with  that  vigour  which 
they  think  is  required  to  enable  them  to  carry  their 
burden  down  to  Thorlau.  Here  it  is,  too,  that  they 
halt  in  coming  up  again,  their  bags  now  empty  under 
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their  anus,  to  buy  provisions,  and  such  nails  and  tools 
as  they  require  from  the  smith.  Too  often,  also,  they 
revisit  the  public-house,  lest  they  should  faint  in  their 
toilsome  uphill  walk.  And  indeed,  were  we  to  admit 
that  brandy  is  indispensable  to  enable  people  to 
scramble  up  steep  mountains,  then  great  excuse  might 
be  urged  for  the  burners.  The  roads,  or  I  should 
rather  say  the  footpaths,  that  lead  from  Birtschweg 
to  their  huts  are  so  precipitous,  that  even  the  long- 
experienced  skill  of  the  burners  does  not  always  pre- 
serve them  from  accidents.  True,  Michael  Stehelin, 
the  carpenter  of  Birtschweg,  often  told  them  that 
their  accidents  would  be  far  fewer  if  they  would  only 
try  to  ascend  without  seeking  aid  from  the  brandy- 
bottle.  But  he  was  not  believed  by  the  burner  popu- 
lation, and  they  would  have  liked  him  aU  the  better 
if  he  had  only  kept  his  opinion  more  to  himself. 

One  day,  as  Michael  was  walking  up  the  road  from 
Thorlau,  he  overtook  a  burner's  boy  of  about  fourteen 
years  old,  who  was  retxirning  home,  carrying  a  bottle 
of  medicine. 

"  Anything  the  matter  with  you,  Henni  ?" 

"  No,  not  with  me,  Master  Michael,  but  with  daddy. 
He  has  got  the  fever  again,  and  is  very  ilL  I  am 
afraid  he'll  soon  be  'round  the  comer'  if  matters 
don't  take  a  turn." 

"  Eound  the  comer  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  dead  of  course." 
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Michael  could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  melancholy 
as  the  subject  was. 

"  Yes ;  but  why  do  you  call  dying  going  '  round  a 
comer  ?' "  he  inquired. 

The  boy  was  silent.  This  question  had  never  been 
put  to  him  before. 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  it  is  because, 
you  know,  nobody  ever  comes  back.  They  just  dis- 
appear like  a  man  turning  round  a  comer." 

"And  d'ye  think  it's  a  pleasant  place  round  the 
comer  ?"  asked  MichaeL 

"  Can't  tell,"  said  the  boy ;  "  never  been  there." 

"  /  know,"  said  Michael. 

The  boy  said  nothing,  and  they  walked  on  a  few 
steps  in  silence. 

"  /  know  what  places  are  round  the  corner,"  Michael 
repeated. 

Still,  however,  the  boy  gave  no  reply.  The  matter 
did  not  seem  to  interest  him  at  alL  Michael  sighed. 
"  What  dead  indifference !"  he  thought. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Saviour  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"Can  you  read?" 

"  No." 

When  they  arrived  at  Birtschweg  the  boy  went 
into  a  public-house,  from  which  Michael  saw  hiia 
emerge  with  a  second  bottle  in  his  hand. 

2f 
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The  carpenter  went  to  his  home  in  a  sad  mood  of 
mind. 

"Dinah,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "matters  are  not 
getting  any  better  up  among  the  burners.  They  die 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

He  then  told  her  about  his  meeting  with  little 
Henni. 

"  I  never  wondered  at  matters  being  as  they  are  up 
there,"  said  she,  "  when  there  is  neither  church  nor 
school  And  I  have  often  said  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  trying  to  supply  them  with 
these." 

On  the  following  day  a  little  girl,  a  sister  of  Henni's, 
called. 

"Kind  greetings  from  daddy,"  she  said,  "and  as 
Master  Michael  said  he  knew  it,  daddy  has  sent  me 
to  ask  whether  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  say  how 
it  was,  as  daddy  was  much  worse." 

Michael  did  not  at  first  catch  her  meaning. 

"  Oh !  it's  about  the  comer,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  cried  Michael,  as  if  a  light  had  sud- 
denly risen  before  his  eyes;  "I  see.  Say  to  your 
mther  I'll  call  this  afternoon,  and  tell  him  all  I  know 
about  it." 

After  dinner  Michael  took  his  walking-stick  to  set 
out  on  his  uphill  walk. 

"  Do  speak  to  him  about  God  and  something  better 
than  this  life,"  said  his  wife,  "  and  also  see  whether 
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something  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  school  1 
should  very  much  like  to  do  something  among  the 
girls,  at  any  rate." 

Michael  found  Henni's  father  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. The  poor  man  was  evidently  not  far  from 
death.  Perhaps  medical  skill  might  still  save  him, 
but  there  was  no  doctor  to  be  got  except  from  Thorlau 
at  a  great  expense.  The  sick  man  was  anxious  about 
the  future.  Henni's  having  said  that  Master  Michael 
had  assured  him  he  knew  what  places  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dark  gulf,  had  set  him  a-thinking 
seriously.  It  had  occupied  his  mind  through  the 
sleepless  night.  He  was  very  desirous  to  know  what 
Master  Michael  could  tell  him  about  eternity,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would  very  soon  leave  this  life. 

"  There  is  a  good  place,  and  there  is  a  bad  one," 
said  Michael.  "  Heaven  is  a  place  of  great  happiness. 
Our  God  is  there,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
holy  angels,  and  aU  the  good  people  who  have  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  faithfully  served  him  on  earth. 
They  are  always  and  for  ever  happy,  and  of  the 
brightness  of  their  glory  we  can  form  no  idea.  But 
hell  is  a  place  of  utter  darkness  and  of  great  pain. 
The  devil  is  there,  and  his  angels,  and  aU  the  wicked 
and  unbelieving  who  have  been  disobedient  to  God 
and  lived  a  life  of  sin.  It  is  a  place  of  everlasting 
punishment  for  all  who  have  done  evil  and  repented 
not" 
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The  invalid  folded  his  hands  and  shut  his  eyes,  as 
if  trying  to  realize  the  fuU  force  of  Michael's  words. 
Then,  opening  his  eyes,  he  looked  with  an  expression 
of  grave  concern. 

"  D'ye  know  which  place  I  am  going  to  ?"  he  asked 
with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Don't  ask  me  that,"  Michael  answered ;  "  ask  it 
of  yonrseK.  You  know  better  than  I  do  how  you 
have  lived,  what  you  have  done,  and  whom  you  have 
served — whether  God  or  the  devil" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  hope  for  me,"  he 
sighed,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  think  not,  if  you  look  only  to  yourself,"  said 
MichaeL  "  But  if  you  would  look  up  to  Jesus  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  way  of  escape  even  for  the 
greatest  of  sinners,  if  he  only  confesses  his  sins,  re- 
pents,  and  gives  himself  to  God." 

"  I  have  heard  of  Jesus,"  said  the  invalid.  "  He  is 
the  Saviour,  I  imderstand.  But  I  don't  know  much 
about  Him." 

Michael  now  told  him  the  story  of  the  Gospel,  as 
far  as  he  could  do  this  in  half  an  hour's  time,  and 
without  tiring  the  weak  man  too  much.  Henni,  and 
his  mother  and  sister,  listened  with  great  attention. 

"  And  so  you  believe  that  Jesus  died  for  me,  and 
suffered  for  my  sins  ?"  asked  the  invalid. 

"  Yes,  I  most  assuredly  believe  that,"  said  MichaeL 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 
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"  You  have  only  to  go  to  Jesus  and  confess  your 
sins  to  Him,  thank  Him  for  His  love  to  you,  and  turn 
away  your  heart  from  sin,  and  look  out  with  delight 
for  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  to  you." 

Michael  thereupon  read  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said. 

"  If  you  were  able  to  read  I  should  leave  the  book 
with  you,"  he  said,  "  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  now." 

"  Oh,  what  a  loss  not  to  be  able  to  read !"  cried  the 
invalid.  "  When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  often  urged 
me  to  learn,  but  I  did  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble." 

"  Is  there  none  of  your  neighbours  who  can  read  a 
chapter  to  you?" 

"  Not  one.  There  are  a  few  burners  who  can  read, 
but  they  live  too  far  away." 

"Henni,"  said  the  sick  man,  "you  must  at  once 
learn  to  read,  and  when  you  are  able  to  do  it,  you'll 
teach  your  sister." 

"But  how  am  I  to  learn?"  Henni  asked,  in  a 
desponding  tone. 

"I  will  teach  you,  if  you  will  come  down  to 
Birtschweg,"  said  Michael  "When  you  pass  with 
the  coal  to  Thorlau  you  can  call  and  spend  an  hour 
with  me.  That  will  do  you  more  good  than  sitting 
in  the  public-house  and  learning  to  poison  your  brains 
with  brandy." 

Next  day  Henni  presented  himself  in  the  carpenter's 
room  for  his  first  lesson.     Not  Michael,  but  his  wife. 
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was  the  teacher.  She  thought  there  was  no  necessity 
for  her  husband  troubling  himseK  about  work  which 
she  could  do  equally  weU.  Even  had  she  said  she 
could  do  it  better  than  him,  she  would  have  told 
nothing  more  than  the  plain  truth.  Such,  at  least, 
was  Michael's  opinion.  She  cut  an  alphabet  out  of 
an  old  book,  stuck  the  letters  on  pieces  of  pasteboard, 
and  contrived  in  this  way  to  make  a  kind  of  primer. 
Henni  gave  no  promise  of  proving  a  prodigy;  but 
still  he  gave  every  hope  of  turning  out  fairly. 

"  Henni,"  said  Frau  Steheliu,  "  I  tlunk  you  might 
as  well  bring  your  sister  Machteld  with  you  next 
time.  She  may  profit  by  the  lesson  as  much  as  you, 
and  no  loss  to  any  one.  That  would  be  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  you  see." 

A  few  days  later,  Machteld,  who  was  a  handy  girl 
of  twelve,  came  with  her  brother,  and  sat  by  his  side 
in  Michaels  sitting-room,  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  6  a,  6a,  6  o,  ho,  h  u,  bu.  After  the  lesson  she 
remained  with  Frau  Stehelin,  waiting  for  Henni's  re- 
turn from  Thorlau,  where  he  had  gone  with  the  coaL 

"Machteld,"  said  Frau  Stehelin,  "you  might  as 
well  do  a  bit  of  knitting  till  your  brother  comes  back." 

"  But  I  can't  knit,"  said  Machteld. 

"  WeU,  then.  Til  teach  you." 

In  a  trice  knitting  needles  and  worsted  were  pro- 
duced from  the  table-drawer,  and  Machteld  tried  to 
wind  the  thread  round  the  needles  as  her  teacher 
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showed  her,  wondering  all  the  while  how  in  the  world 
a  stocking  could  ever  come  out  of  this. 

"  Patience,  my  girl,  patience,"  cried  Frau  Stehelin, 
as  Machteld,  in  her  haste  and  anxiety,  ravelled  the 
thread.  "  Prague  and  Vienna  were  not  built  in  one 
day.  Only  keep  steadily  at  it,  and  when  you  know 
how  to  knit  a  stocking,  I  will  teach  you  how  to  sew. 
But  kt  us  sing  a  song  just  now ;  it  cheers  us  up  for 
work,  you  know.  Listen,  and  repeat  what  I  say  after 
me ;  and  when  you  know  it,  we  will  sing  it : — 

"Jesus,  oh  Thou  lovest  me, 
Me  to  save  is  Thy  delight ; 
Help  me  to  rejoice  in  Thee, 
And  to  serve  Thee  day  and  night. " 

In  this  way  Machteld  learnt  to  knit  and  to  sew, 
as  well  as  to  sing  hymns  and  tell  stories  from  the 
Bible.  Henni  was  quite  surprised  when,  as  they  were 
walking  home,  she  told  him  all  she  had  heard  and 
done. 

"You  might  teach  me  these  hymns  on  the  road 
home,"  said  Henni 

Machteld  had  no  objection;  and  not  many  days 
elapsed  before  they  might  be  heard  singing  a  well- 
known  sacred  time,  as  they  paced  up  the  footpath 
leading  to  their  dwelling. 

Michael  paid  two  or  three  more  -visits  to  Henni's 
father,  and  he  had  every  ground  for  hoping  they 
were  blessed  to  the  soul  of  the  sick  man.    He  also 
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visited  a  few  other  sick  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  he  did  not  meet  with  much  desire  to  receive  the 
consolations  of  the  GospeL  A  report  was  spread  that 
he  was  a  secret  delegate  of  the  Government  sent  to 
inquire  into  their  circumstances,  that  they  might  be 
made  to  pay  taxes,  from  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  exempted-  It  was  also  mooted  that  he  was 
empowered  to  make  them  all  read  and  write,  by  which 
means  they  would  be  obliged  to  form  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  pay  their  own  burgomaster,  clergyman, 
and  schoolmaster. 

Michael  soon  experienced  the  effects  of  these  absurd 
reports.  The  people  Uked  him  pretty  well  as  a  man, 
for  he  was  kind,  straightforward,  and  compassionate. 
Many  a  family  could  testify  to  the  liberality  with 
which  he  had  always  tried  to  relieve  their  distress, 
since  the  day  he  had  settled  at  Birtschweg.  They  did 
not  receive  him  unkindly,  but  they  evidently  dis- 
trusted him.  He  was  anxious  that  they  should  send 
down  their  children  with  Henni  and  Machteld,  and 
he  urged  them  to  do  so,  but  they  never  sent  one. 

Henni's  father  died  in  peace.  On  the  evening  of 
his  death,  Machteld  read  a  psabn  to  him  and  repeated 
one  or  two  hymns.  He  said  "they  were  sweet  to 
him  as  honey;  yea,  sweeter  than  the  honeycomb." 
When  Henni  returned  home  from  his  day's  work,  the 
dying  man  requested  that  they  should  sing  that 
beautiful  hymn,  beginning — 
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"  In  Jesus  I  am  living, 
Thougli  I  be  dying  here. " 

The  sweet  tones  of  the  melody  were  still  lingering 
about  his  bed  when  he  fell  asleep.  Three  days  later 
the  funeral  took  place  at  Thorlau,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  land,  the  widow  was  present.  The 
clergyman  made  a  long  speech  at  the  open  grave,  and 
the  school-children  sang  a  dirge.  The  widow  wept, 
but  she  said  that  the  hymn  was  not  nearly  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  one  the  children  sang  on  the  evening  of 
her  husband's  death.  "  It  was  all  heaven  then,"  she 
said,  "  but  here  it  is  all  death." 

Henni  could  not  come  down  so  often  to  Birtschweg 
after,  this.  His  sister  had  to  carry  down  the  coal  in 
his  stead ;  and  she  too  had  to  discontinue  Frau  Stehe- 
lin's  sewing  lessons.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  to  her,  as  she  liked  them  exceedingly. 
She  knew  as  much  as  enabled  her  to  sew  an  apron, 
but  not  enough  to  make  a  petticoat. 

Every  day  many  boys  and  girls  passed  Henni. 
mother's  door  carrying  coal  to  Thorlau,  but  none  ol 
them  stepped  in,  though  all  were  invited.  True, 
many  of  them  envied  Henni,  when  they  saw  him 
seated  on  the  bench  reading  a  book,  and  many  a 
girl,  when  she  witnessed  Machteld  knitting,  stopped 
and  looked  at  her  quick  little  fingers  and  wished  that 
she  could  do  the  same.  But  they  kept  these  impressions 
concealed,  as  they  were  told  that  Henni  and  Machteld 
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were  only  decoys,  to  alliire  them  into  Micliaers  net. 
Wlien  Michael  heard  of  this  he  said  there  was  much 
truth  in  it,  only  his  net  was  not  of  the  sort  they  took 
it  for. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Michael's  wife  to  him  one 
day,  "  that  the  children  would  gradually  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  and  be  taught,  if  we  opened  a  school 
up  the  hiU  and  invited  them  to  come  in  the  evenings." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  said  Michael  shak- 
ing his  head,  "the  prejudice  against  us  is  so  very 
strong.  Besides,  there  is  no  school-house  up  there,  and 
even  though  there  were,  we  should  have  to  stay  there 
over  night,  as  we  could  not  come  down  after  dark" 

"  I  have  considered  aU  that,  and  I'U  tell  you  how 
it  may  be  done.  You  must  build  a  school-house — a 
wooden  one,  of  course — with  a  bedroom  in  it,  next 
to  Henni's  mother's  house.  We'll  spend  an  evening 
there  once  or  twice  a  week  and  see  what  can  be  done. 
If  we  succeed  in  getting  a  few  children,  Henni  and 
Machteld  will  be  quite  able  to  occupy  them  during 
the  other  evenings  of  the  week" 

Michael  gravely  shook  his  head  at  this  proposal 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  wiU  do,"  he  said ;  "  but 
we  can  try  it :  such  a  school-house  is  easily  enough 
built,  and  its  cost  wiU  not  be  much.  Should  it  turn 
out  a  failure,  it  can  veiy  easily  be  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house  for  a  poor  family." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  school-room  appeared 
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by  the  side  of  Henni's  mother's  hut.  It  looked  very 
picturesque  and  inviting.  David,  Michael's  second 
son,  who  built  it,  painted  it  of  nice  oak  colour,  giving 
it  a  blue  roof;  and  it  had  broad  and  high  'windows 
in  the  wall,  which  made  it  look  cheerful,  both  outside 
and  in. 

But  Michaers  misgivings  proved  only  too  well 
founded.  He  and  his  wife  went  up  twice  a-week, 
on  Tuesday  and  on  Friday  afternoons;  but  no 
scholars  came  to  them  except  Henni  and  Machteld, 
with  their  mother,  who  was  desirous  to  learn,  old 
though  she  was.  They  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible 
together,  sang  a  hymn  now  and  then,  and  talked 
about  what  they  had  been  reading.  Frau  Stehelin 
helped  Machteld  and  her  mother  in  sewing  and 
knitting.  Thus  the  two  families  spent  very  useful 
and  agreeable  evenings  together;  but  it  was  not  a 
school  Not  that  children  were  lacking;  for  little 
groups  of  them  stood  outside  listening  to  the,  hymns 
that  were  being  sung  inside,  and  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  by  peeping  through 
the  chinks  of  the  shutters.  Michael,  on  noticing 
this,  put  the  shutters  ajar  in  order  that  they  might 
see  in  aU  the  better.  Many  of  them  then  wished  to 
come  inside  and  sit  in  the  cheerful  room,  and  learn 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  taught.  But  none  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  do  this,  though  Michael  had 
intimated  to  their  parents  that  anybody  who  chose 
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to  come  was  welcoma  And  when  he  went  to  the 
door  to  invite  them  to  step  in,  they  all  dispersed  and 
hid  themselves  behind  the  trees  tiU  he  had  gone  in- 
side again. 

At  length,  much  to  the  joy  of  Michael  and  his  wife, 
two  or  three  little  children  made  their  appearance. 
But  that  was  aU ;  no  others  came. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  Frau  Stehelin  often  said. 
"  Every  day  I  pray  the  Lord  to  break  down  this  dis- 
tressing obstinacy  of  the  people." 

Indeed,  Michael  and  she  often  knelt  down  together 
for  that  purpose,  but  hitherto  all  had  been  in  vain. 

"  I  know  what  the  devil  uses  to  harden  them  so," 
Henni  said  one  evening ;  "  it  is  the  gin  and  the  brandy. 
They  all  spend  their  evenings  with  the  bottle  before 
them,  and  they  also  give  it  to  their  children.-  Thus 
having  got  a  taste  for  it,  the  poor  creatures  like  it 
better  than  anjiihing  else." 

Michael  and  his  wife  at  last  resolved  upon  giving 
up  the  scheme,  Henni  and  Machteld  promising  to 
continue  to  teach  the  three  little  children. 

But  one  evening  in  the  following  week  Henni 
called  on  them  at  Birtschweg,  to  ask  permission  to 
use  the  school-house  as  a  sick-room  for  a  poor  family 
afflicted  sorely  by  fever.  It  consisted  of  a  father,  a 
mother,  and  three  children.  They  had  scarcely  a 
handful  of  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  their  hut  was  so  de- 
cayed that  both  wind  and  rain  had  free  access  to  it. 
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Michael  gladly  gave  his  consent,  and  next  day  the 
family  were  removed  to  the  school-house. 

On  the  following  day  Michael  went  up  to  look 
after  the  patients.  He  found  them  in  the  crisis  of 
the  fever,  without  medicine  or  medical  attendance. 
Machteld  and  her  mother  peeped  in  from  time  to 
time  to  smooth  their  pillows  or  hand  them  a  glass  of 
water. 

"  Dinah,"  said  Michael  to  his  wife  on  his  return, 
"  send  a  boy  down  to  Thorlau  for  a  bottle  of  medicine 
from  the  doctor.  I  am  afraid  hard  times  are  coming 
on  the  burners.  Disease,  I  hear,  is  fast  increasing 
among  them." 

Next  morning  Frau  SteheUn  herself  went  up,  with 
the  bottle  of  medicine  and  a  basket  containing  oranges, 
sugar,  raspberry  vinegar,  and  rice. 

"  Oh,  you  are  an  angel  from  heaven !"  cried  the 
sick  man,  as  she  administered  draughts  to  him  and 
his  family. 

"  No,  I  am  not  an  angel,"  she  said ;  "  only  a  sinful 
human  being  like  yourselves.  It  is  Jesus,  who  loveth 
you,  who  has  sent  me  to  you." 

And  she  sat  down  by  their  bed-side,  and  spoke 
to  them  about  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  lost 
sinners. 

Leaving  the  sick-room,  she  stepped  into  Machteld's 
mother's  hut  with  the  bag  of  rice  in  her  hand. 

"Frau  Eettich,"  she  said  to  Machteld's  mother, 
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"  pray  boil  some  rice.  The  fever  is  just  going  to  in- 
termit for  an  hour  or  two,  and  they'll  be  in  need  of 
something  to  eat." 

"Won't  they !"  answered  Frau  EetticL  "  I  don't 
believe  they  have  got  so  much  as  a  crumb  over  their 
throats  these  three  days." 

Machteld  stepped  in. 

"I  have  just  met  old  Everardt's  daughter,"  she 
said.  "  She  told  me  that  Tom  Plauen,  and  his  wife 
and  children,  are  also  laid  up,  and  Peter  Lowitz  with 
his  aged  mother." 

"Alas!  alas!"  sighed  Frau* Eettich;  "how  dread- 
ful !  What  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  I  remember  the 
year  1822,  when  seven  out  of  ten  families  were  fever 
Btricken,  and  nineteen  persons  died  in  one  day." 

Frau  Stehelin  went  to  the  stricken  families  to  mix 
their  draughts  for  them,  and  also  to  give  them  some 
medicine  and  oranges. 

"Michael,"  she  said  to  her  husband  when  she 
returned  in  the  evening,  "  we  cannot  allow  those  two 
wretched  families  to  die  in  destitution.  Their  huts 
are  mere  dens — dark,  damp,  cold,  and  filthy.  We 
must  get  them  removed  to  our  school-house.  There 
is  room  there  for  seven  or  eight  more  beds.  I  have 
measured  it." 

"  Then  we'll  caU  it  the  school-house  no  longer,  but 
the  hospital,"  said  Michael. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  Michael  was  seen  at 
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work  in  his  shop  with  his  sons  and  servants.  In  a 
few  hours  eight  bedsteads  were  put  together,  roughly 
of  course,  but  still  substantially.  Before  ten  o'clock 
Frau  SteheUn  was  back  from  Thorlau,  bringing  blan- 
kets and  calico  for  sheets.  She  had  also  called  upon 
some  friends  in  the  viUage,  and  had  got  six  piUows 
and  two  mattresses.  These  were  not  sufficient,  of 
course,  but  she  had  brought  plenty  of  calico  to  make 
moss-beds.  Two  young  friends  had  also  come  along 
with  her  to  help  her  to  sew. 

Thus  the  school-house  was  unexpectedly  changed 
into  an  infirmary,  which  was  very  soon  filled  Frau 
Stehelin  remained  to  superintend.  She  slept  in  Frau 
Eettich's  hut,  and  spent  all  her  time  in  her  little  hos- 
pital, assisted  by  her  husband,  who  came  up  every 
morning,  and  MachtelA 

But  the  disease  made  fearful  progress,  especiaUy 
among  the  poor  and  neglected  families.  The  misery 
was  heartrending. 

One  morning  Michael  came  up  from  Birtschweg 
with  his  sons  and  the  whole  band  of  his  servants, 
carrying  tools  and  boards.  Before  the  sun  set  a  lofty 
wooden  building  was  erected  at  a  few  yards  distance 
from  the  little  hospital.  It  was  capable  of  containing 
about  thirty  bedsteads.  These  were  put  together  the 
next  day.  The  women  down  in  Thorlau,  whom  Frau 
Stehelin  had  formed  into  a  sort  of  Dorcas  Society, 
were  busHy  plying  their  needles  making  sheets  and 
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covers  for  moss-beds.  The  men  too  were  astir.  It 
was  felt  that  Michael  and  his  wife  should  not  be  left 
alone  in  their  noble  struggle.  The  magistrate  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  in  the  matter,  because  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  the  neighbouring  parishes,  of 
which  Thorlau  was  one,  each  trying  to  lay  upon  the 
other  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  burners.  But  the 
burgomaster  and  the  clergyman  headed  the  collection 
by  their  private  subscriptions.  Thus  a  fund  was  got 
up  to  pay  a  doctor,  a  yoimg  man,  who  was  engaged 
for  six  months,  and  for  whom  Michael  built  a  little 
temporary  house.  He  made  it  so  large  that  there  was 
also  a  room  in  it  for  himself  and  his  wife,  he  having 
resolved  to  stay  among  the  burners  as  long  as  the 
disease  raged.  Very  fearfully  it  did  rage,  and  very 
touching  it  was  to  see  Michael  and  his  noble  band 
conveying  the  poor  fever-stricken  patients  to  the 
little  hospital, — helping  those  who  could  walk  or 
crawl,  and  carrying  the  others  on  stretchers. 

Almost  all  the  children  recovered,  though  slowly. 
It  took  two  or  three  months  before  they  could  resume 
their  work.  During  that  time  they  remained  in  the 
hospitals,  as  also  did  the  orphans. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  these  little  folks  who 
were  not  now  so  sick  as  to  be  kept  in  bed,  and 
yet  were  not  strong  enough  to  run  about  in  the 
forest  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  obvious.     The 
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little  hospital  was  once  more  turned  into  a  school- 
room ;  and  while  the  doctor  superintended  the  patients 
in  the  larger  building,  Frau  Stehelin  and  Machteld 
taught  the  children  in  the  smaller  one.  And  Michael, 
too,  when  his  time  permitted,  was  very  willing  to 
conduct  a  class.  .  There  was  no  lack  of  pupils  now. 
The  school-room  was  almost  too  small  for  the  crowds 
who  sought  admission. 

"  Dinah,"  said  Michael  to  his  wife,  "  I  see  now  why 
the  Lord  sent  the  fever  amongst  them.  It  was  to 
drive  the  children  to  our  school,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  Him  who  wants  to  save  and  to  bless 
them." 

When  a  year  had  elapsed  and  the  disease  had 
altogether  disappeared,  there  was  not  a  poor  child  in 
the  district  above  five  years  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  sing  hymns,  and  repeat  portions  of  the  Bible. 
They  excited  the  well-to-do  families  to  a  noble 
jealousy,  and  they  too  sent  their  children.  All  pre- 
judice had  entirely  vanished.  It  had  become  clear 
that  Michael  was  not  a  delegate  of  the  Government : 
nay,  he  had  rescued  the  population  from  destruc- 
tion in  spite  of  the  cowardly  inhumanity  of  the 
magistrates. 

It  was  now  likewise  clear  to  the  people  that 
Michael  was  their  true  friend,  and  as  such  they  now 
loved  him.  They  besought  him  to  take  up  his  abode 
amongst  them. 

2o 
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"  If  you  and  your  wife  remain  with  us/'  they  said, 
"  we  will  all  become  better  than  we  have  been." 

"Dinah,"  said  Michael  to  his  wife,  "this  is  a  call 
from  the  Lord,  which,  I  think,  we  must  obey." 

And  they  did.  The  people  revered  and  loved  them 
as  if  they  had  been  their  father  and  mother.  Michael 
got  them  set  to  work  to  improve  both  their  social  con- 
dition and  their  trade.  Many  old  traditional  abuses 
were  done  away  with,  and  many  improvements  in- 
troduced. The  brandy-bottle  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  people  took  to  spending  their  long  winter 
evenings  in  making  matches  or  mats,  or  in  weaving 
calico. 

Thus  prosperity  gradually  took  the  place  of  neglect 
and  destitution.  And  when  the  people  were  able  to 
save  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  Michael  prevailed 
upon  them  to  subscribe  for  the  support  of  a  clergyman. 
He  knew  an  excellent  young  candidate  of  divinity, 
who  was  a  true  servant  of  Christ ;  and,  small  as  was 
the  salary,  and  remote  as  was  the  place,  this  good 
man  accepted  the  caU  with  enthusiasm.  Michael  was 
so  glad  that  he  presented  the  people  with  a  nice 
wooden  chapeL 

The  carpenter  and  his  wife  have  now  gone  to  their 
rest,  or,  as  Henni  expressed  it,  "they  have  turned 
round  the  corner."  Their  graves  are  not  far  from 
their  hospital-school,  under  a  beautiful  beech-tree, 
and  surroimded  by  an. iron  railing.     The  place  is 
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looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sacred  spot.  There 
are  no  monuments  except  the  church,  the  school,  and 
the  hospital  But  the  best  monument  is  the  prosper- 
ity, the  health,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  who  can 
never  forget  how  Master  Michael  and  his  wife  Dinah 
loved  and  befriended  them. 
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By  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.O.L. 

PORT  LAUREATE. 

1.  POEMS.     Small  8vo.,  9^. 

2.  MAUD,  and  other  Poems.     Small  8vo.,  5j. 

3.  THE  PRINCESS.     Small  8vo.,  5j. 

4.  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.     Small  8vo.,  7j. 
Collected,  small  8vo.,  12s. 

5.  ENOCH  ARDEN,  etc.     Small  8vo.,  dr. 

6.  SELECTIONS   FROM   THE  ABOVE  WORKS.      Square 

8vo.,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

7.  THE  HOLY  GRAIL,  and  other  Poems.     Small  8vo.,  Js. 


IN  MEMORIAM.     Small  8vo.,  6s. 


POCKET    VOLUME    EDITION    OF    MR.    TENNYSON'S 
WORKS,     xo  vols,  in  neat  case,  3/.  5^. 

CONCORDANCE  TO  MR.  TENNYSON'S  WORKS.     Crown 
8vo.,  js.  6d. 


By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

1.  THE   REIGN    OF  LAW.      New  Edition,  with  Additions. 

Crown  8vo.,  6f. 

2.  PRIMEVAL  MAN.     An  Examination  of  some  Recent  Specu- 

lations.   Crown  Bvo.,  4s.  6d. 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY  STRAHAN  AND  CO. 


By  HENRY  ALFOBD,  D.D, 

DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

1.  THE    NEW    TESTAMENT.      Authorised  Version  Revised. 

Long  Primer  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6s.  Brevier  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 
Nonpareil  Edition,  small  8va,  is.  6d. 

2.  ESSAYS  AND    ADDRESSES,  chiefly  on  Church  Subjects. 

Demy  Bvo.,  js.  6d. 

3.  THE  YEAR   OF   PRAYER :  being  Family  Prayers  for  the 

Christian  Year.     Crown  Bvo.,  y.  6d.  ;  small  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

4.  THE  YEAR  OF  PRAISE  ;  being  Hymns  with  Tunes  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  of  the  Year.  Large  tj'pe,  with  music,  3^ .  6d. ; 
without  music,  is.  Small  type,  with  music,  is.  6d.\  without  music,  6d. 
Tonic  Solfa  Edition,  is.  6d. 

5.  HOW  TO   STUDY  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     3  vols., 

small  8vo.,  3;.  6d.  each. 

6.  EASTERTIDE  SERMONS.     Small  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

7.  MEDITATIONS  :  Advent,  Creation,  and  Providence.     Small 

8vo.,  3*.  6d. 

8.  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD.     Crown  8vo.,  *js,  td. 

9.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH  :   Stray  Notes  on  Speaking  and 

Spelling.    Small  8vo.,  5^. 


By  the  Bev.  SAMUEL  COX. 

1.  THE  RESURRECTION.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

2.  THE  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

Crown  8vo.,  3J. 

3.  THE  QUEST  OF  THE  CHIEF  GOOD.     Expository  Lectures 

on  the  Book  Ecclesiastes.    With  a  new  translation.    Small  4to.,  7^.  6d, 


By  THOMAS  QUTHBIB,  D.D. 

1.  STUDIES    OF   CHARACTER   FROM    THE   OLD   TES- 

TAMENT.   Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

2.  THE   PARABLES   READ    IN    THE   LIGHT    OF    THE 

PRESENT  DAY.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

3.  MAN  AND  THE  GOSPEL.     Crown  8vo.,  3j.  6d. 

4.  OUR  FATHER'S  BUSINESS.     Crown  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 

5.  OUT  OF  HARNESS.     Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

6.  SPEAKING  TO  THE  HEART.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

7.  THE  ANGELS'  SONG.     i8mo.,  u.  6d. 

8.  EARLY  PIETY.     i8mo.,  is.  6d. 


SAVING    KNOWLEDGE.      Addressed  to    Young    Men.      By 
Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  and  W.  G.  Blaikib,  D.D.    Crown  Bvo.,  3*.  6d. 
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By  sir  J.  F.  W.  HEBSCHBL,  Bart 

FAMILIAR    LECTURES    ON    SCIENTIFIC    SUBJECTS. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


By  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D. 

DBAH  OP  CHESTER. 

THE  METAPHORS  OF  ST.  PAUL.     Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 


By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNT. 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  Eod  of  Last  Century.    A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology. 
Vol.  I.    Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 


By  EDWARD  IRVINQ. 

1.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS.     5  vols.,  demy  8vo.,;f3. 

2.  MISCELLANIES  FROM  THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS. 

Post  8vo.,  6s. 

3.  PROPHETICAL  WRITINGS.     Vols  L  and  II.     Demy  8vo., 

iss.  each. 


By  GEORGB  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

1.  ANNALS    OF    A   QUIET   NEIGHBOURHOOD.     Crown 

Bvo.,  6s. 

2.  THE  SEABOARD  PARISH.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

3.  THE  DISCIPLE,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

4.  UNSPOKEN  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

5.  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  FAIRIES.     With  Illustrations  by 

Arthur  Hughes.    Square  ssmo.,  a^.  6d. 


By  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

1.  EASTWARD.     Travels  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine.     With 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

2.  THE    STARLING.     A   Scotch  Story.      With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  6*. 

3.  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  HIGHLAND  PARISH.     Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

4.  The  OLD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS   SON.      With  lUus- 

trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3X.  6d. 

5.  THE    EARNEST    STUDENT :    being    Memorials  of  John 

Mackintosh.     Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

6.  THE    GOLD    THREAD.     A  story  for  the  Young.      With 

Illustrations.     Square  8vo.,  2f.  6d. 

7.  PARISH  PAPERS.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

8.  SIMPLE   TRUTH   SPOKEN  TO  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Small  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 


STRAHAN  AND  CO. 


By  GERALD  MASSEY. 
A  TALE  OF  ETERNITY,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  7^. 


By  B.  H.  PLUMPTRB,  M.A. 

1.  BIBLICAL  STUDIES.     Post  8vo.,  ^s.  6^. 

2.  CHRIST  AND  CHRISTENDOM.     Being  the  Boyle  Lectures 

for  i866.     Demy  8vo.,  izr. 

3.  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  iESCHYLOS.     A  New  Translation, 

with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral  Odes. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  i2J. 

4.  THE   TRAGEDIES   OF  SOPHOCLES.      A  New  Transla- 

tion,  with  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choruses. 
Crown  8vo.,  7*.  6d. 

5.  LAZARUS,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s. 

6.  MASTER  AND  SCHOLAR,  and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

7.  THEOLOGY  AND    LIFE.     Sermons  on  Special  Occasions. 

Small  8vo.,  dr. 

8.  SUNDAY.     Sewed,  6d. 


By  the  Rev.  ADOLPH  SAPHIR. 

CONVERSION    ILLUSTRATED    FROM   EXAMPLES  RE- 
CORDED IN  THE  BIBLE.    New  Edition.    Small  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 


By  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

1.  ALFRED  HAG  ART'S  HOUSEHOLD.     Crown  8vo.,  dr. 

2.  A  SUMMER  IN  SKYE.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

3.  DREAMTHORP :  A  Book  of  Essays  written  in  the  Country. 

Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 


By  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D. 

DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

SCRIPTURE    PORTRAITS,   and  other  MisceUanies.      Crown 
8vo.,  ts. 


By  SARAH  TYTLBR. 
I.-  CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE.     A  Woman's  Lot  in  the  Great 

French  Revolution.     Crown  8vo.,  $5. 

2.  DAYS  OF  YORE.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

3.  GIRLHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

4.  PAPERS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  GIRLS.     With  Illustrations 

by  MiLLAis.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

5.  THE  DIAMOND  ROSE.     A  Life  of  Love  and  Duty.     Crown 

8vo.,  5 J. 

6  THE  HUGUENOT   FAMILY  IN  THE   ENGLISH    VIL- 
LAGE.   With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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By  C.  J.  VAUQHAN.  D.D. 

MASTER  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

1.  LAST  WORDS  IN  THE  PARISH   CHURCH  OF  DON- 

CASTER.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

2.  EARNEST  WORDS  FOR  EARNEST  MEN.     Small  8vo., 

4r.  6d. 

3.  PLAIN  WORDS  ON  CHRISTIAN  LIVING.     Small  8vo., 

4.  CHRIST  THE   LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.     Small  8vo., 

5.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHRIST'S  TEACHING.     Small 

8vo.,  2 J.  6d. 

6.  VOICES  OF  THE   PROPHETS  ON  FAITH.  PRAYER 

AND  HUMAN  LIFE.     Small  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  ' 


By  SAMUEL  WILBERFOROB,  D.D. 

BISHOP  OF   WINCHESTER. 

HEROES  OF  HEBREW  HISTORY.     Post  8vo.,  9J-. 


By  JOHN  YOUNG,  LL.D. 

1.  THE  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY.     New  and  enlarged  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.,  6s. 

2.  THE  LIFE  AND  LIGHT  OF  MEN.    Post  8vo.,  7^.  6d. 

3.  THE    CREATOR   AND   THE   CREATION,  how  related. 

Crown  Bvo.,  6s. 


Edited  by  the  BISHOP  OP  ARGYLL. 

PRESENT  DAY  PAPERS  ON  PROMINENT  QUESTIONS 
IN  THEOLOGY.     One  ShilHng  Monthly. 


1.  THE  ATONEMENT. 

2.  THE  EUCHARIST. 

3.  THE  RULE  OF  FAITH. 

4.  PRESENT  UNBELIEF. 

5.  WORDS  FOR  THINGS. 


6.  PRAYERS    AND    MEDITA- 

TIONS. 

7.  JUSTIFICATION  BYFAITH. 

8.  MOTHER  CHURCH. 

9.  USE  OF  THE  WORD  *«  RE- 

VELATION" IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
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